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LIFE INSURANCE DOLLARS 


A Little Word that Holds a Terrible 
Significance for Everybody 


MORTGAGE AND LIFE INSURANCE 


A Persistent Agent and a Reluctant Professor 
Who Changed His Mind and then 
Went Skating 


NINTH INSTALMENT 


Professor Baintree came to an Eastern col- 
lege from one in the Middle West. Kew men 
of his age had attracted so much public at- 
tention for combined scholarship, personal 
magnetism and eloquence. There were some 
who prophesied that before many years he 
would be chosen as the executive head of an 
educational institution of the first rank. 

As the new professor was to occupy an im- 
portant chair, his wife urged him to purchase 
a large and handsome residence that was situ- 
ated near the college green and happened to 
be for sale. She believed that it would be 
necessary to dispense a good deal of hospi- 
tality, as indeed proved to be the case. The 
professor had but a small part of the pur- 
chase price; the remainder was secured by a 
mortgage and the family entered into posses- 
sion of their new home. 

“You ought to cover that mortgage with a 
policy of life insurance,” suggested a relative, 
who was an insurance agent. 

“T’ve got a little life insurance,” replied the 
professor. 

“Yes, but if you should die, how in the 
world would Molly pay off that mortgage ?” 

“T must admit that she would have a great 
deal of difficulty.” 

“And there is Stanley Maude and 
Everett and Brooke—where would they get 
the education that planned for 
them ?” 


and 


you have 

“T have more demands on my salary than I 
can meet. And I am in excellent health. Then 
I come of a family that is noted for the longev- 
ity of its members. My grandfather died 
at ninety-two and my father is living and in 
splendid health—he is over eighty. No, I can- 
not see my way clear to pay out more in 
premiums,” 


“You could give me your note for the first 
year’s payment,” suggested the agent. “I will 
carry it personally.” 

“T tell you that I cannot afford more insur- 
ance—at present,” said the professor, irritably. 
“That’s the trouble with all you fellows; you 
never understand when a 


man means his 


‘no. ” 

“Tf we took the ‘no’ seriously we would 
Let me put it an- 
other way. You’ve got a good imagination; 
we'll suppose that you are dead; you died last 
night of the same disease that killed General 
George Washington. You know all about that 


never land a single app. 


—a good deal more than I can tell you.” 

“General Washington died of an 
ingly rare disease,’ remarked the professor. 
“That throat trouble is one of the 
rarest known. And don’t bring up 
As you are aware, there’s little 


exceed- 


acute 
diseases 
automobiles. 
chance of a man being run over by a car in 
this old-fashioned town. I’m tremendously 
busy this afternoon, and I have made up my 
mind, definitely, that I cannot take any more 
life insurance—at present.” 

“Professor, I consider this a most important 
matter for you and yours. Will you give me 
permission to talk with Molly?” 

“Most certainly. But I am very sure that 
she will take the same view of the matter that 
| have stated.” 

“Can I see her now?” 

“Surely. But you must excuse me; I have 
an appointment at the college.” 

“Tt really don’t see how we can manage it,” 
said the professor’s wife. “Our expenses are 
very heavy. The two boys must enter college 
in the fall, and, as you know, we are going 
to send Maude to Vassar. If the professor 
could not see his way to add to his insurance, 
I would be the last one to urge hint. IT guess 
this time you'll have to take his ‘no’ for a real 
‘no.’ 7 

“T am going to have that mortgage cov- 
ered.” replied the agent, courteously but firmly. 
“Tt am not simply thinking of the matter of 
earning a commission, although T must con- 
fess that it would come in handy. But you 
are a cousin, and T am deeply interested in 
the welfare of you and your family. At pres- 
ent T will not trouble you further with my 
arguments; at the first opportunity, however, 
T shall again talk with the professor.” 

A LEECH 


THE 
“He’s a regular leech,” complained Molly’s 


SoLiciroR WAS 
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husband a few weeks later. “I cannot treat 
him discourteously, for I feel that he has our 
interests at heart. 
personified. But 


And he himself is courtesy 
whenever and wherever | 
meet him he has something to say about the 
necessity for covering that mortgage.” 

“Could we manage it?” Molly. “I 
really don’t see what I could do if anything 
should happen. And if it would help in pay- 
ing the premiums I should be perfectly willing 


asked 


to have you cut into my personal allowance.” 
“That’s the trouble with a skilled salesman,” 
complained the professor. “In its effect his 
talk is cumulative. At last it begets a labora- 
tory experiment in psychology. I myself begin 
to feel that I am willing to make almost any 
sacrifice to pay premiums into your cousin’s 
hands. Already I have cut down my latest 
order for new books.” 
that ] something 
from my household expenses,’ added Molly. 
Of course, we can 


“T am sure could save 
“Suppose we try it out. 
drop the policy if we can’t manage to meet the 
payments. And, as I said before, what with 
the boys in college and Maude in Vassar, if 
anything should happen I how I 
the fact is I just couldn’t meet 


don’t see 
could manage 
the payments.” 
Won 


THe AGENT Out 


And so the agent won out and covered the 
mortgage. Of course he got his commission, 
and he earned it. 
deal more than the commission. As we are 
not allowed to consult the private ledgers that 
keep the records of such transactions some- 
where above we cannot be sure. One thing, 
however, is certain: there is such a thing as 
doing your duty, even if a fellow is a plain, 
everyday life insurance solicitor, who is sup- 
posed by some to be out for only what there 
is in it for himself. 

Skating is a fine pastime. 
sport doesn’t take from the record of the long 
life of the members of a family. In the case 
of the professor, however, it did. And al- 
companions ran 


Maybe he earned a good 


In most cases the 


though his horrified men 
wildly here and there for non-existing planks, 
and the women shrieked, and the children at 
the margin of the pond did not understand 
what had happened, but bitterly until 
they were led away by their elders, the ancient 
of days snapped the stem of his hour-glass; 
time, for the man who 
and did his 


wept 


sands of 
the crumbling ice 


and the 
clutched at 
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bravest and best, slipped away in a short ten 
minutes. 

They said if the professor had not gone 
skating that Saturday afternoon that he would 
have been made the president of his college at 
the next meeting of the trustees. There is 
always an “if”; you can no more avoid that 
little word than you can sidetrack the in- 
creasing digits in your birthday. And for- 
tunate it was for Molly’s family, when they 
r.n on the lea shore of their “if,” that tucked 
away in the professor’s safe deposit box was 
a broad sheet of paper, making a definite 
promise, backed by the strongest security, that 
should the “if” take place, life insurance dol- 
lars were forthcoming to pay the mortgage. 


THe Home was SAFE 

Ten years have passed. The girls did not 
go to Vassar, but they gained a good educa- 
tion in the State Normal School, and the boys 
graduated at the head of their respective 
classes in the professor's college. One of them 
is the assistant professor of mathematics, and 
the other is doing well as a confidential clerk 
in a law office. The girls are teaching and 
are earning their own support. And all this 
came about because Molly, after paying off 
the mortgage, rented the rooms in the big 
house to students. Talk about investments 
in corner lots, consider dropping plunks into 
rat-holes in Alaska, listen to the siren of cof- 
fee plantations and rubber farms on islets of 
the Southern seas! But just fix your thought 
on the professor’s life insurance policy and 
you will admit that it performed almost a 
miracle. In place of an unpaid mortgage that 
would have removed the roof over the heads 
of the family, there has been comfort and 
plenty and education and opportunity. 

Somewhere, we may believe, the professor 
himself has been watching all this. Long ago 
he must have wondered why he lacked the 
foresight to take more life insurance before 
he loaded up on the house. No doubt if he 
could go back beyond the afternoon of the 
grapple with the crumbling ice it would not 
need the persistence of a solicitor to put his 
signature on the dotted line. 


ACTION COUNTS 


Action, action, is all that counts. 

As ‘‘money makes the mare go,”’ action is the 
only thing that makes the business go. 

Lost in the woods in winter with no matches 
you’d yet have one chance left to start a fire. 

Action! 

You could rub two sticks together and ignite 
some dry leaves. 

But you’d have to rub “to beat the band.” 
But you could do it. Indians used to do it every 
day in winter. Lost hunters do jt to-day when 
matches are gone. 

It is when it’s a case of life or death with us 
that we do the seemingly impossible. 

We once read of an old rich bug who owed 
his fortune to a fixed habit he had of continu- 
ally thinking that his very life depended on his 
making more and more money. He got so he 
actually scared himself into succeeding in what- 
ever he went at. 

The idea is well worth remembering. 

Something like that is necessary for all of us. 

Every one of us needs a spur of some kind, 
and we need to gouge ourselves with it right 
along if we want to win big.—International 
Lifeman. 


COMPLETED SALES 





Credit Risks Should Be Cut to a 
Minimum 





GET CASH OR NOTE WITH APPLICATION 





One Agent Often Sends Office Boy to Deliver 
Policies Because the Assured Gets Something 
Already Purchased 


People who sell on credit know that the sale 
is not completed until the money for the 
goods has been received and put in the bank. 
Talk to the piano dealer, for instance, on the 
subject of repossessions, and he will tell you 
that a lot of people who start out with the 
best intentions to pay for an instrument quit 
the job before it is finished. The instalment 
furniture houses long ago learned to expect a 
certain percentage of repossessions due to the 
failure of the customer to fulfill his agree- 
ment. 

That is why it behooves everybody in every 
business, and especially salesmen of life insur- 
ance, to cut the credit risk down to the mini- 
mum. In this case the risk is not so much the 
loss of the money as the loss of the sale. 
When you get your application, get the cash 
in some form or other, taking notes if neces- 
sary. But don’t let the matter of settlement 
remain open, to be taken up after the policy 
is issued. Then you are on the defensive, and 
must go through the task, in many cases, of 
selling the policy all over again. 

“My plan is never to get an application 
without issuing a binding receipt at the same 
time,” said one of the most successful life 
insurance men in the country. “It’s just as 
easy to do it then as at any other time, and 
when that is accomplished the sale is com- 
pleted. Unless it is the agent is likely to 
waste a lot of time getting the thing closed 
up properly, or he may possibly lose his sale 
altogether.” 

One of the troubles in this connection is 
that too many agents don’t really sell their 
policies. That is to say, the prospect, instead 
of deciding that he wants the contract, and is 
willing to pay for it like any other thing of 
value, is cajoled into taking it. The agent 
talks about how easy it would be to carry the 
burden, instead of what the policy means to 
the man and his family. He tells how much 
time he will give and how carefully he will 
refrain from pressing him, instead of putting 
out really strong arguments in favor of the 
policy itself. The result is that when the ap- 
plication is finally signed it is because the 
prospect has decided that he is making a good 
bargain, and that the money end of it will 
almost take care of itself. 


A Casn TRANSACTION 
Anybody who has ever purchased a motor 
car knows how that thing is worked. The 
car is shipped from the factory with the draft 
attached to the bill of lading. It’s a cash 
transaction all the way through, The cus- 
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tomer pays the dealer and the dealer pays the 
factory as soon as the machine is delivered; 
otherwise the machine doesn’t change hands. 
Everybody knows why this sort of system is 
possible. The customer wants the car really 
and truly, and he wants it enough to plank 
down the cold, hard cash for it. He has 
really been sold, and when the machine gets 
into his possession the transaction is closed, 
as far as the money end of it is concerned. 
The customer himself is glad that the car is 
bought and paid for, and the manufacturer 
and the dealer, of course, are much better 
pleased with having the money than they 
would have been with promises or under- 
standings, which are infrequently bankable. 

That emphasizes again the proposition that 
if the customer is actually sold at the time the 
application is secured there will be no ques- 
tion about making some form of settlement 
then and thus disposing of the matter com- 
pletely. The man who has agreed to buy a 
policy, and has turned over the cash or notes 
for it, taking a binding receipt therefor, feels 
a lot better about it, too. He knows he is pro- 
tected, and if he has wanted the policy as 
much as he should have wanted it in order 
to sign the application at all, there have been 
no qualms or hesitation on his part. 

If the prospect demurs about giving notes 
before the policy is issued he can always be 
met with the matter of protection. Let the 
agent drive home the fact that the assured is 
buying protection, and that he wants it to date 
from the earliest possible moment. The pur- 
chase of the policy through arranging for the 
payment of it in some form gives him this 
prospection, whereas failing to do so deprives 
him of it. A few sledge-hammer strokes right 
at this stage of the game will clinch the 
proposition in 99 cases out of 100. The ap- 
plicant will give notes or cash, the binding 
receipt will be issued, and the agent can prac- 
tically forget about the deal, instead of worry- 
ing over it until the policy is delivered. 


Orrice Boy Detiverep Poticirs 

“T can send the office boy to deliver my poli- 
cies,’ said the agent quoted above, “because 
they are already sold. The assured is getting 
something that he has actually purchased, com- 
pletely and entirely, and not a thing that he 
has only half-way bought, and which must be 
sold to him all over again before he is to take 
it. Sometimes I deliver the policy myself in 
order to explain it, or perhaps to sell the as- 
sured the duplicate; but as a matter of neces- 
sity I don’t do it. I sold the goods when I 
got the application.” 

The signing of the application should be fol- 
lowed with the matter-of-fact question, “How 
do you want to pay for this?” In more cases 
than the agent realizes he can get cash if he 
will give himself an opportunity. If the as- 
sured can’t pay cash he will doubtless say so, 
and ask for time, which will then open the way 
to the signing of the notes. 

“Not long ago,” said an agent, “I sold a 
$5000 application to a young business man who 
I thought would have trouble financing it, as 
his proposition was far from a big one. I 
asked him how he wanted to settle, and he 
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wrote me a check right off the reel. You 
could have dropped me with the proverbial 
feather. Hereafter I’m going to make every 
effort to collect when | get the application, and 
at all events I'll get some sort of binding ac- 
knowledgment which will answer the purpose.” 


FEDERAL SUPERVISION 


W. L. Hathaway Replies to Letter of, 
Darwin P. Kingsley on Im- 
portant Subject 


Commissioner W. L. Hathaway of the World’s 
Insurance Congress, which will be held at the 
time of the Panama-Pacific Exposition at San 
Francisco, has replied to the open letter of 
President Darwin P. Kingsley of the New York 
Life of New York, relative to the subject of 
Federal supervision of insurance being brought 
before the congress. Commissioner Hathaway’s 
letter follows: 


I have read with absorbing interest your 
masterful presentation of the subject covered 
in your open letter of May 15; and have caused 
to be sent to each member of the National 
Council of this organization, as well as to 
other interested parties, a copy, that they all 
may have this early opportunity of learning 
your viewpoints and objects, and the reasons 
actuating them. 

In this way I hope to give all those influ- 
ences interested in the coming congress the ad- 
vance opportunity for a broad discussion of this 
and other great subjects that can reasonably be 
expected to claim its attention, for it is easily 
apparent that the big matters which will come 
before this congress for consideration are those 
in which the big insurance influences of the 
nation are sufficiently interested to bring to the 
front with the initiative force that has been 
displayed by you on the subject of Federal 
supervision. 

While the closing paragraphs of your letter 
are frankly gratifying, nevertheless I feel that 
you will agree with me, after a careful study of 
the growth and formation of this congress 
movement to date, that it is scarcely the 
province of this commission to adopt and ad- 
vocate any particular object other than the 
broader one of the task to which we have set 
ourselves; namely—of effecting for the first 
time in the world’s history a harmonious co- 
operation between the tremendous segregated 
influences of insurance for the accomplishment 
of such purposes as they may decide to be mu- 
tually advantageous; and the abandonment of 
this broad principle to which we are committed, 
for the advocacy of any one particular object 
(no matter what our personal views regarding 
it might be) would in all probability, I am sure 
you will readily realize, result in making the 
work of bringing these many segregated influ- 
ences together at least more difficult, if not in 
some cases impossible. 


NATIONAL IN SCOPE 


Consequently it became evident in the early 
history of this work that a body truly national 
in its scope of influence must be created whose 
voice would be dominant in all matters regard- 
ing the personnel of the congress and the gro- 
gramme covering its subjects; and for this 
purpose I asked each national or semi-national 
association representing any branch of insur- 
ance or its allied professions to pass a resolu- 
tion favoring this congress, and to name some 
prominent member to represent it upon this 
National Council; and up to date the following 
associations have, in their regular annual con- 
ventions, officially passed such resolutions of 
endorsement, and selected the gentlemen whose 
names foliow to represent them in this National 
Council; and upon them, and such additional ap- 
pointments as a complete representation may 
require, will rest the responsibility of speaking 
for their various associations and interests as 
to the subjects which this congress can deal 
with to the advantage of American insurance 
as a whole: 


Association of Life Insurance Presidents— 
Hon. Robt. Lynn Cox, general counsel and man- 
ager Association of Life Insurance Presidents, 
New York. 

National Board of Fire Underwriters—Whit- 
ney Palache, vice-president Hartford Fire In- 
surance Company, Hartford, Conn. 

American Association of Accident Under- 
writers—Charles C. Boyer, president American 
Association of Accident Underwriters, Chicago, 
Ill. 

Actuarial Society of America—W. C. Mc- 
donald,secretary and actuary Confederation Life 
Association, Toronto. 

Insurance Institute of America—Herbert Fol- 
ger, assistant general agent G. A. Tyson 
Agency, San Francisco. 

American Life Convention—Thomas L. Miller, 
president West Coast Life Insurance Company, 
San Francisco. 

The Western Union—A. W. Damon, president 
Springfield Fire and Marine Insurance Company, 
Springfield, Mass. 

International Association of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters, Charles H. Holland, gen- 
eral manager Royal Indemnity Company, New 
York. 

National Association of Life Underwriters— 
George A. Rathbun, manager Equitable Life As- 
surance Society, Los Angeles, Cal. 

National Association of Insurance Agents— 
C. H. Woodworth, 7 West Seneca street, Buffalo, 
mY. 

Surety Association of America—R. R. Gilkey, 
secretary Surety Association of America, New 
York city. 

National Fire Protection Association—Frank- 
lin H. Wentworth, secretary National Fire Pro- 
tection Association, Boston, Mass. 

National Fraternal Congress of America—A. 
R. Talbot, head consul Modern Woodmen of 
America, Lincoln, Neb. 

Detroit Conference—Hon., Louis H. Fibel, pres- 
ident Great Eastern Casualty Company, New 
York city. 

Western Insurance Bureau—E. G. Halle, man- 
ager Germania Fire Insurance Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Association of Life Insurance Medical Direc- 
tors—W. W. Beckett, M. D., medical director 
Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

National Council for Industrial Safety—David 
Van Schaack, director Actna Life Insurance 
Company, Hartford, Conn. 

Canadian Life Insurance Officers’ Association 
—T. B. Macaulay, managing director Sun Life 
Assurance Company of Canada, Montreal, Que. 

National Association of Credit Men—C. T. 
Hughes, secretary San Francisco Credit Mens 
Association, San Francisco. 

American Society for Fire Prevention—Abram 
W. Herbst, director of safety American Society 
for Fire Prevention, New York city. 

American Institute of Actuaries—Oswald J. 
Arnold, secretary and actuary, Illinois Life In- 
surance Company, Chicago, Ill. 

National Association of Casualty and Surety 
Agents—C. L. Jones, resident manager Ocean 
Accident and Guarantee Corporation, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Life Underwriters Association of Canada— 
John A. Tory, honorary president Life Under- 
writers Association of Canada, Toronto, Can. 

Fire Underwriters Association of the Pacific 
—T. H. Williams, ex-president Fire Under- 
writers Association of the Pacific, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Southern Casualty and Surety Conference— 
Charles E. Clarke, secretary Peninsular Casu- 
alty Company, Jacksonville, Fla. 

California State Association of Local Fire In- 
surance Agents—W. G. Thompson, president 
California State Association of Local Fire In- 
surance Agents, Napa, Cal. 

Association of Life Insurance Counsel—Wm. 
J. Tully, general solicitor Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, New York city. 

Pacific Coast Automobile Underwriters Asso- 
ciation—J. B. Levison, vice-president Firemans 
Fund Insurance Company, San Francisco. 

Underwriters Laboratories, Inc.—John Mar- 
shall, Jr., associate manager Firemans Fund In- 
surance Company, Chicago, 

Insurance Brokers Exchange of San Francisco 
—R. C. Ward, 312 California street, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Plate Glass Service and Information Bureau— 
H. C. Hedden, secretary New Jersey Fidelity and 
Plate Glass Insurance Company, Newark, N. J. 

National Association of Mutual Insurance 
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Companies—W. WH. Straub, president Farmers 
Mutual Insurance Company, Lincoln, Neb. 

Board of Fire Underwriters of the Pacific— 
Rolla V. Watt, president Board of Fire Under- 
writers of the Pacific, San Francisco. 

Fire Underwriters Association of the North- 
west—John Marshall, Jr., associate manager 
Firemans Fund Insurance Company, Chicago, 
Ill 


Federated Fraternities—Hon. W. A. Roane, 
president Federated Fraternities, Atlanta, Ga. 

The Casualty Underwriters Association of 
California—E. C. Landis, manager London Guar- 
antee and Accident Company, San Francisco. 

Underwriters Bureau of New England—Gorham 
Dana, manager Underwriters Bureau of New 
England, Boston, Mass. 

South-Eastern Underwriters Association—S. 
Y. Tupper, manager Queen Insurance Company, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Ancient and Honorable Order of the Blue 
Goose—T. H. Williams, Past Most Loyal Grand 
Gander, Ancient and Honorable Order of the 
Bdue Goose, San Francisco. 

Fire Underwriters Inspection Bureau—F. H. 
Porter, manager Fire Underwriters Inspection 
Bureau, San Francisco. 

Workmen’s Compensation Service Bureau— 
Charles H. Holland, general manager, Royal In- 
demnity Company, New York city. 


ORGANIZATION NEAR COMPLETION 


The above associations have been conserva- 
tively estimated by well-informed insurance 
men to represent the principal insurance influ- 
ences of the nation. We have assurances that 
the few who have not already officially acted 
in this matter will do so at their coming an- 
nual conventions, and with such additional ap- 
pointments as may become necessary to ensure 
full representation, we feel justified in stating 
that the organization is well nigh completed 
for the beginning of the actual work of the 
formation of the congress and deciding upon 
what subjects shall enter into its programme. 

The influences thus brought together in this 
congress will be the direct representatives of 
all who derive their livelihood from the com- 
merce of insurance or its allied professions, who 
number approximately fifteen out of every one 
thousand of the American population, and as 
these fifteen people out of every thousand are 
of the most active and intelligent class, and 
are located in every important city block and 
practically every crossroads of America, it will 
not be a large undertaking for them to thor- 
oughly educate the other nine hundred and 
eighty-five, or that part of the nine hundred 
and eighty-five who are insurers, as to what is 
their best interest in all matters of public 
policy connected with the insurance which their 
thrift pays for; and if this congress results in 
one or more concrete decisions regarding what 
the insurers of America should know, and 
such decisions flow back through these various 
influences to these fifteen out of every one 
thousand, it would appear that any big issues 
that depend upon the education of the intelli- 
gent masses of American population could most 
uniformly, effectively and economically be 
reached in this way. 

However, as to what the big subject or sub- 
jects may be that this congress will consider, 
the conclusions of which will flow back through 
these various channels for the education of the 
public mind, must, to have weighty considera- 


-tion, first be decided by this National Council, 


and afterwards ratified by the congress in ses- 
sion. 

Now, as the laws and rules governing almost 
every undertaking of natural growth are gradu- 
ally created with its history, it seems best to 
reproduce here, following this letter, a copy of 
a paper which I delivered before the National 
Associaton of Life Underwriters at Atlantic 
City last September, for the reason that the his- 
tory of the movement is carefully outlined in 
that paper, and many of the objects to which 
we are committed show throughout its history. 


MAKING NEW ACQUAINTANCES 


Question No. 1—What is the most valuable 
asset that a live life insurance agent can have? 

Answer—‘‘A large acquaintance.” 

Question No. 2—Is it within the power of 
every live agent to have a large acquaintance? 

Answer—Yes. 
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Question No. 3—How hard are you trying to 
make new acquaintances every day? 

Answer—I don’t know the answer to. that 
question—but you do, and everything hinges on 
the kind of a reply that you can _ truthfully 
make, 

Why, gentlemen, I’m almost prepared to say 
that I believe the majority of those who read 
this article don’t make a conscientious effort to 
make even one new acquaintance every day. 
How completely that explains the failure of 
many agents to do a larger business! It seems 
to me that every agent ought to try to make 
at least five new acquaintances every day. 
Suppose, for instance, that you go to a man you 
know very well, or even slightly, and, after a 
little friendly chat, say to him: ‘‘Look here, 
John (or Mr. Brown, if you don’t know him well 
enough to call him John), I want to ask you to 
do something for me—give me the name of some 
one man who you think will grant me a cour- 
teous interview. If you object to my talking 
life insurance to him, I’ll agree not to do it 
unless he opens the subject himself. My stock 
in trade is my acquaintance—the more people I 
know the more business I can do.” 

Now, I'll venture to say that pretty nearly 
every man you know will give you the names 
of a few friends if you'll agree to use them in 
the way I’ve described. In lots of cases you 
can secure a card of introduction. Don’t you 
see that gives you a chance to approach these 
new people in a pleasant way—you don’t jump 
on them at once with the request for an appli- 
cation; your man’s mind hasn’t yet had a 
chance to close up; he hasn’t had an oppor- 
tunity to say ‘‘No’’—and, ten to one, if you’re 
agreeable and smiling and show an interest in 
his business, before you get through your in- 
terview he’ll want to know what you're doing 
for a living. Thus, the subject of “life insur- 
ance” will come up in an entirely natural way 
and your man will be ten times as likely to do 
business with you as he would have been if you 
had gone right plumb at him (without an in- 
troduction) with a request for his application. 
You’ve gained a good hearing, and that’s the 
most difficult thing in life insurance field work. 

I fear that most agents try to drive men into 
taking out a policy, instead of leading them to 
it. There comes a time when you have to get 
into first speed and bring pressure to bear, but 
you can lead up to that point gradually, grace- 
fully, and in such manner that you haven't pro- 
voked the abrupt ‘‘No,’’ which is so hard to 
overcome after it has once been uttered. 

I would say that the securing of five new ac- 
quaintances is not only a very important, but a 
very essential, part of what might be called ‘‘a 
good day's work.’’ I’m supposing that the agent 
has brains enough, and tact enough, to make a 
good impression upon every person he_ thus 
meets; for, of course, if he hasn’t there’s no 
place for him in the life insurance business, any- 
how—it’s a business that demands brains and 
common sense, 

Oh, there’s no doubt about it, my _ friends, 
every man who is selling life insurance to-day 
ought to make a special effort—ought to make 
it a part of each day’s programme—to make 
from one to several new acquaintances. How I 
wish you would act upon this!—ROBERT J. MIx. 


THE SKIN—ITS FUNCTIONS AND 
CARE 


Did you ever stop to think how wonderful and 
important a part of the body is the skin? 

We think often of the heart, because we hear 
constantly concerning it. We know of its 
structure, so like a pump, and how the whole 
body suffers if for any reason its powerful ac- 
tion is interfered with. We also know how soon 
we have to pay for misusing the stomach and 
digestive organs. 

But the surface of the body, the ‘cutaneous 
system,” the “skin,’’ how little attention it re- 
ceives, and hew often it is neglected and abused. 
Just consider the various delicate and important 
functions which it performs. 

1. The skin protects against wear and tear the 
softer parts of the body which are beneath it. 
It is the armor plate of the body, and, like 
armor plate on a war vessel, it varies in thick- 
ness, being thicker over those parts most sub- 
jected to use. In some places the skin ‘‘armor 


belt” is re-enforced by special armor devices— 
namely, by nails and hair, which are in reality 
only modifications of the skin. 

2. The skin is for excretion. It allows certain 
poisonous substances to pass out through it. 
This is accomplished by means of the sweat 
glands, which are located in the skin. Through 
these glands much poisonous matter is elim- 
inated from the body and passes off in  per- 
spiration. 

3. The skin is for breathing purposes. There 
is a certain amount of oxygen absorbed in this 
way. For example, a frog has been known to 
live for some time after his respiratory center 
was destroyed; breathing was accomplished 
through the skin. If a dog were covered with 
a varnish, or a thick paint, he would soon die, 
since the respiration through the skin would be 
shut off, as well as the discharge of poisons 
through the skin. 

4. The skin helps to regulate the temperature 
of the body. Temperature depends upon two 
things, heat production and heat dissipation. 
It is in the latter process that the skin plays an 
important part. When there is undue heat in 
the body, the blood vessels in the skin become 
dilated, thus allowing a large amount of blood 
to flow into the skin. The skin becomes flushed 
and warm, which means that a large amount 
of heat is being radiated off, and the body con- 
sequently made more cool. Also when the sur- 
face of the body is exposed to cold, the skin will 
contract if it is in a healthy condition. This 
contraction drives the blood down into the 
deeper organs and vessels, where it is protected 
and kept at proper temperature. 

All the mechanism whereby the skin reacts 
to temperature is under the control of the 
nervous system, which responds quickly to many 
influences and stimuli. Thus fear, excitement, 
shock, as well as heat and cold, may through 
the nerves have an effect on the skin. 

5. The skin has a sensory function. It is the 
organ of the sense of touch. All through the 
skin are located nerve endings, which connect 
with the brain or the spinal column. These lit- 
tle spots on the skin are alarm stations, like the 
fire alarms in the city, and like a telephone sys- 
tem, a message may be sent to headquarters, 
and if the wires are in working order an answer 
comes back at once. If your finger touches a 
red hot iron, a message travels to the central 
station, and at once orders come for the muscles 
to act and jerk away from the iron. In this 
way, it may be seen how the sensitiveness of the 
skin acts as the sentinel for the body, protecting 
it and warning it of harm. 

6. The skin is a ‘‘health indicator.” It is a 
tell-tale mechanism which shows the condition 
of the various organs within the body when they 
get out of order. Any trouble is quickly re- 
flected on the skin. If the blood is carrying dis- 
ease germs, or impurities, the skin will show it 
by some form of eruption or inflammation. If 
one of the interior organs becomes deranged, as 
for example the stomach or liver, the skin will 
soon show unmistakable signs of the trouble 
within. If the nerves are irritated by some 
poisonous substances the skin will become sen- 
sitive and irritated. 

Care of the Skin.—On account of the complex 
and wonderful arrangement of the skin, and the 
many service it renders the body, too much care 
cannot be bestowed upon it, to maintain it in 
perfect working order. 

If the pores of the skin become clogged and 
encrusted with waste materials, then the 
breathing through the skin is hindered, the ex- 
cretions are delayed, allowing poisons’ to 
“back up” in the system; the ‘‘alarm system” 
becomes less sensitive, and hence less efficient. 

Each day, and most regularly, there should be 
a careful inspection of the skin, it should be 
cleansed and stimulated in order to keep the 
alarm boxes, the ventilators, heat regulators 
and sweat glands in good working order. 

To accomplish this, here are five rules or sug- 
gestions: 

1. By taking into the body only pure, health- 
producing food and plenty of drinking water. 

2. Daily exercise out of doors, fresh air in the 
home, office and sleeping room, giving the pores 
plenty of oxygen; 

3. Regular cleansing of every portion of the 
skin with soap and clean water. 

4. Stimulation of the glands and circulation 
by rubbing briskly each day wth a coarse towel 
or brush, and a moderate amount of free per- 
spiration; 

5. Try it—Begin now!—Dr. Franklin C. Wells 
in The Human Factor. 
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CONTEST RESULTS 


Texas Life Convention’s Prize Reasons for 
Buying Life Insurance at Home 


The Texas Life Convention some time ago of- 
fered several prizes for the best reasons ‘‘Why 
Texas Citizens Should Buy Their Life Insur- 
ance from Texas Life Companies.” The first 
prize was won by Olen Eason of Palmer, Tex., 


for the following: 


1. Because every dollar paid in premiums to 
Texas companies remains in Texas to develop 
the resources of the State, and the individual 
dollar so invested becomes the community dol- 
lar; the dollar that does its work over and over, 
year after year, without ever leaving its 
home State. The dollars paid to Texas com- 
panies begin working immediately, and their 
activity is never abated during the life of the 
policy. Texas is their legitimate home, and 
eternal vigilance is not required to keep them 
in the State, as is the case with dollars invested 
in out of State companies. 

2. Because Texas companies issue as liberal 
policies as safety will allow, at as low pre- 
mium rate as the law of mortality and a reason- 
able expense allowance will permit; covering in 
the list of benefits and privileges every condi- 
tion of human expectancy, omitting no safe- 
guard nor convenience to the policyholder, and 
protecting him by their automatic provisions 
against even his own negligence; thus placing 
the welfare of his dependent ones beyond the 
possibility of loss, and guaranteeing to him, or 
them, the full value of every dollar paid in 
premiums. 

3. Because Texas policyholders are within 
twenty-four hours’ communication with the 
home office of their company; within two to ten 
hours of a personal interview with the manage- 
ment, and within twenty minutes’ ’phone call 
in case of emergency. Being on the same floor, 
so to speak, with the company, puts the policy- 
holder in immediate touch with the manage- 
ment, and enables him to convert differences, 
doubts and apprehensions into certainties, 
without needless delay, and this contiguity of 
policyholders and company fosters and _ pro- 
motes a constantly growing spirit of mutual 
helpfulness. 


The second best reason by John H, Cullon fol- 
lows: 


1. “Safety First.” Our Texas Life Insurance 
Companies are backed and conducted by well- 
known, high-class men of our own common- 
wealth, whose character and reputation guaran- 
tee the faithful performance of every contract 
and the conscientious fulfillment of every 
promise. In addition to this, every interest of 
the policyholder is amply safeguarded by our 
Texas laws and jealously watched and _ pro- 
tected by the State Department of Insurance, 
which maintains a strict surveillance over all 
insurance companies doing business in Texas. 
It would be practically impossible for a ‘‘fake’’ 
life insurance company to obtain a foothold in 
this State. 

2. “Keep Texas Money in Texas.’”’ Because 
we should encourage home enterprise and keep 
Texas money in Texas. Up to a few years ago 
Texas people were compelled to buy their 
life insurance of outside companies, sending 
millions of dollars annually to Eastern cities, 
and comparatively little of this money ever 
found its way back to Texas in the way of 
investment. Now, happily, the premiums col- 
lected by our Texas life companies, amounting 
last year to $8,000,000, is practically all kept 
here and invested in Texas enterprises. This 
large sum of money helps wonderfully in the 
progress and development of our State. 

3. Convenience. It is much less trouble and 
much more satisfactory to do business with 
home people than with those far distant. In 
case of controversy over death claims or other 
matters connected with the insurance business, 
it is more convenient and satisfactory to deal 
with home companies than with those in New 
York or other outside States. For the same 
reason settlement of claims with Texas life 
companies is likely to be more prompt and 
satisfactory than with companies in distant 
States. 
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DISTRIBUTION BY STATES OF LIFE INSURANCE IN 1913 
val | Insurance | Insurance | Pr i cies | Insurance Insurance Insurance ; Insurance 
Nawe or Company. | in Force Written A senem | incurred. |, i Force Name or Company. in Force Written | Premiums | Losses | jn’ Force 
Dec. 31, en in 1913 ae | . * |Dec. 31, 1913. Dec. 31, 1912.} in 1913. | Received. | Incurred. [Dee 31, 1913. 
| | 
f- | | | | | ‘ : \ | | | 
ALABAMA. $ $ | $ $ | $ CoLorapo—Cont. | $ | $ | s | ' $ 
ly Afro-American ....... Dl. “Faxes 360,500 | a 2 ee | 286,500 Northwestern Mutual.| 22,687,118 | 2,409,200 | 744,801 | 404,950 22,995, 180 
. Great Southern ...... | 3,847,000 | 1,667,000 | 148,505 | 22,000 | 4,550,500 Northwestern Nat’l...| $24,479 | 248,022 | 18,419 | 6,918 | 471,936 
i Protective Life ...... | 3,23 36,981 | 819,000 | 115,774 | 12,000 | 3,450,909 Occidental Life ...... | 215,800 | 179,500 | 8,449 | 1,000 | 260,800 
st Southern States, Ala.| 1,645,119 | 1,113,000 79,226 | 15,500 | 2,373,399 Pacific Mutual ...-... 0,587 | 951,049 | 216,775 | 26,306 | 5,664,994 
, |= - \—--—- |—---— | _ Penn Mutual ........ | 3,361,202 | 1,004, 729 | 221,813 | 321 | 6,605,039 
= ROUMS. Soct esses 8,729,100 | 3,959,500 | 352,166 | 49,500 | “10, 661, 308 Phenix Mutual....... | 2'362,845 | 33°57: | 76,806 | ie 848 | 2,462,690 
| | | | Pittsburgh L. and T.; 1,169,205 | 286,050 | 33,868 | 28° 685 } 1,067,205 
FARA THE oo ccacynce sel 1,527,548 | © 462,592 | 28,126 | 5,240 | 1,703,023 Provident L. and T. 2’ 200,130 | 623,691. | 84,531 | 3,514 | 2,560,594 
to American Central..... 1,161,617 509,514 | 31,016 | 2,000 | 1,170,895 Pewledtial ..0cavencs | 7,555,791 | 1,594,950 | 239,708 | 44,879 8,323,739 
»p American National... 2,105,735 | 1,454,466 | 77,197 | 19,349 | 3,240,456 Prussian Life ........ | 145,089 | 153,566 | ih) Sear 117,530 
al Atlantic Life.........+ | 712,023 | 198,855 | 23,846 | sss | 808,602 Reliance Life ........ 649,983 | 556,500 | 34,748 | 9,972 1,079,776 
1 Cherokee Life ....... | 776,500 | 869,000 | 55,981 | 8,000 | 1,131,000 TE FR Tees AS 4 07,517 | 439,873 | 99,590 | 31,390 4,105,210 
a Citizens National..... 1,834,500 | 920,000 | eee | 2,121,000 THBVEROUE cvicccovvcéscs 2. 777 28% 624,653 | 79,394 | 34,011 3,160,599 
Tr, Commonwealth, Ky.. 985,044 | 1,707,262 | 31,659 7,740 | 1,452,863 Union Central ....... 770,200 | 124,818 | 38,610 3,708,666 
ts Empire. Bile .ccessene | 1,533,750 | 804,880 | 63,402 | 17,000 | 1,698,630 Union Mutual ....... | c | 133,849 | 45,115 | 5,009 | 1,199,832 
n- Equitable, N. Y...... | 15,085,846 | 1,372,444 | 547,243 | 210,199 | 15,553,567 United States Life...| 926,244 | 31,734 | 29,169 | 22,552 | 854,151 
ir Fidelity Mutual ..... | 3,118,594 | 201,815 | 96,266 | 21,083 | 3,069,490 | { Sateen | teas 
he Prankim Life ....:..+- 2,999,786 453,886 | 97,303 | 17,529 | 3,184,824 ROI Ructenadas 149,877,005 | 26,336, 008° | - 961,067 | 1,997,452 | 157,720, 231 
1d Germania Life, N. Y.| 565,765 | 477,000 | 27,678 8,277 | 972,042 | —-— | ——e | 
Guarantee L ife Phaaws | 403,817 | 718,840 | 4,240 895,617 Grand totals.... 158,168,299 29,560,484 | 5,293, 907 2,071,052 | 167, 169, 607 
m Bronie. Ne View op tieses | 687,453 | 11,772 | | 5,272 660,299 | | | | 
ad Independent Life..... 38,000 | 101,500 | 4 eee | 133,500 Industrial Business. | | | | | 
International Life. 1,877,268 | 724,000 | 2¢ 20,000 | 1,933,409 PYWGmeiehnrkeccvences 9,402,788 | 2,667,624 | 334,870 | 89,083 | 10,107,048 
al Jefferson Standard.. 520,500 | 400,250 eet - “Kicens 814.907 | | | 
e- Lamar Life .....c.00 169,868 | 63,000 1,000 | 185,000 | | | | 
a Eve tus; Co. OF VG.) ~~ scmies | 93,174 | 162 | 101,685 MICHIGAN. | | 
: Manhattan Life ...... 1,568,832 410,362 | 35,651 | 1,756,880 Drethent Lie a. vsccece- 3,230,105 | 1,833,750 145,797 | 20,057 | 4,057,150 
in Massachusetts rand 5,818,467 | 1,072,000 | | 49,345 | 6,459,282 Michigan Mutual..... 11,421,005 | 3,863,593 | 373,205 | 297,987 12,464, 753 
i= Meridian Life ........ | 527,307 | 65,179 | ie” | 462,914 Michigan State....... | 7,579,468 919,629 | 256,192 29,388 | 6,718,295 
e- Metropolitan ......... 5,805,338 | 2,223,966 | 207,000 39,211 | 7,088,027 Northern Assurance.. 7,986,642 |" 2,537,509 | 72,560 | 22,805 | 9,031,890 
nd Michigan Mutual..... 1,810,475 | 730,394 | 47,230 8,500 | 2,010,310 PUGEMINS aces csaceas | 789,304 477,000 | "38°77 | 1,000 | 1,089,804 
ns Missouri State ....... 1,942,105 | 725,619 | 68,271 8,516 | 2,079,380 Preferred Life........ | 4,060,573 | 2,708,733 | 168,710 | 30,385 | 6,018,215 
1g Mutual Benefit ....... 13,788,675 | 1,682,265 | 410,060 127,829 | 14,746,315 Roman Standard......| 165,220 | 215,383 | TT  akeeae | 310,070 
: Mutual Life, N. Y... 28,517,015 | 2,434,916 | 779,841 | 296,383 | 24,186,612 - , . H | paw 
he National of U. S. A. 1, 183,821 | 150,498 | 37,921 11,555 | 1,252,084 OUME: coca chasis | $5,232,317 | 12,555,597 | 1,262,864 | 401, 621 39,640,578 
or National Life, Vt. 1,854;877 232,612 | 53,954 2,000 | : ,975,018 | | | | | 
in New po a Mutual 3,754,517 | 865,624 | 111,602 | 20,934 | a 244 Po il 1h ee ee a 8,337, 528 1,822,424 | 293,228 | 101,229 | 9,186,177 
New York Life....... 15,044,659 | 1,711,628 | 535,624 172,159 | 2,059 American Bankers....| 152,285 d | 17,375 | i | eee | 136,955 
in Pacific Mutual ....... 3,130,687 | 605,209 | 112,132 | 20,350 | 13 208" 795 American Central....| 885 | 313,545 | 28,676 | 3,000 1,032,701 
he Pan-American ........ 68,000 134,857 | A 2 eee 185,357 Bankers, Des Moines.) *27,004, 300 3,253,500 7360, 627 | 243,000 | 24,961,000 
Penn Muttial ....0<<s 12,288,192 | 1,626,859 | 427,564 128,496 | _ 196 Bankers, Neb. ....... | 77,500 9,000 | 80,000 
ha Philadelphia Life «... 470,867 | 30,170 | 15,844 | 2'601 432,037 Bankers Reserve ....| 18,750 | 40,000 | pe ey 58,750 
c- Phenix Mutual ...... 2,795,347 | 243674 | 94,479 61,883 2 $11,506 Berkshire Life ....... 718,342 75,557 | 4,616,586 
11 Pittsburgh L. and T. 1,401,111 | 175,000 40,591 | 28,132 | 1,369,642 CAREER ENG sec cvcice 458,097 | 81,801 | 5,475,074 
YY’, PEUGENTIAL ..cccccscses | 10,021,179 | 1,155,662 | 305 130,853 | 10,455,278 Central Life, Ia::.... "81: 3, O85 144,950 | «* ST,THE cece 4 821,060 
y- Reliance Life ........ 1,266,382 | 788,250 | 13,000 | 1,804,029 Cleveland Life .......| 43,000 | 313,635 | 268,750 
aS Reserve Loan Life... 205,000 | 47,000 | Ss siatineh | 179,000 Columbian National..| 644,065 | 230,939 | 664,207 
ce Security Mut., N. Y.. 1,795,117 | 301,649 9,904 | 1,765,813 Connecticut General.. 1,556,392 | 965,480 | 2,15 52.213 
de Southern States Mut. 12,500 | 1 1 ae. ae | 10,000 Connecticut Mutual..| 4,472,271 | 749,452 | 4,780,414 
8, Standard ONG csevcuds)  . sacnes 128,563 | 18 | 121,143 Continental .......<+0 | 39,743 | 32,063 | a 90,103 
of SUHO TMS s ccscressciest 4,792,881 | 1,440,880 | | 49,000 | 5,504,284 Equitable, N. Y...... | 16,665,744 | 2,503,917 | | 17,625,936 
O- State Mutual ......... 4,915,174 | 205,900 | f | 37, oi | 4,119,760 Equitable, I4....«00+. | 3,225,170 | 689,862 | 3.674, 819 
al "FYAVGlENS: 56s cbecensccs | 9,337,917 | 1,204,052 | 298, "366 | 43 | 10,121,822 Farmers National.....)0  .-_<reaes | 178, 500 | | 173,500 
Union Central ....... 13,968,358 | 1,916,092 | 400,894 | | 14,927,913 Federa) Life ......... | 1,520,175 | | f | 1,573,262 
United States A.& L. 889,427 | 116,890 | 21,699 | 8,000 | 613,732 Fidelity Mutual ...... 3,713,741 | 7 | 160, 270 | | 3,869,298 
y] - Volunteer State ...... 2 143,963 500,793 | 69,982 | 33,000 | 2,179,677 Franklin Life ........ | 1,467,162 | 58,483 | 1,717,992 
. . - - CHEE nik ccneacanne 1,922,746 | 2 | 99,945 | 2,274,704 
POU 05:0 <'ees'e es | 182,121,804 | 34,112,713 | 5,957,989 | 1,885, »,937 | 195,877,473 Great Northern, Qhio 131,000 | | 2,967 | 81,500 
ao . | - = Great Northern, Wis. 53,000 | | 3,242 | 133,750 
Grand totals....| 190,850,904 | 38,072,213 | 6,310,155 | 1,935, 437 | 206,538,781 HOSOL Ne OY cccketidus 7,129,477 3 | 254,172 | 7,477,742 
les | | | | Illinois Life ......... 4,549,197 | | 160,942 | 9,490 | 4,815,961 
n- Industrial Business. | | John Hancock......... | 4,443,062 | 5 | 184,364 | 40,923 | 5,078, 262 
n- Metropolitan Life..... | 10,734,910 | 2,917,849 | 361,739 99,128 | 11,891,214 Ia Fayette Life...... | 36,594 221,422 | c' |) errr 245,594 
et | | | | Liberal Life .......... . (=e | 220,000 | 7, | ae | 199,500 
ry | H | | Lincoln National...... 759,293 759,855 | 29,779 2,000 | 1,364,148 
of COLORADO. | | | Manhattan Life....... | 806,396 | 210,481 | 24,556 | 11,568 | 884,732 
ye 3 ae epee err 1,791,500 | 921,000 | 9,000 2,189,140 Manufacturers (Can.).| 3,257,757 | 1,117,340 | 138/974 } 11,797 | 3,854, 867 
ur jankers International] 397,187 180,626 | | male teat 271,587 Massachusetts Mutual! 24,297,374 | 2,303,774 | 806,586 | 165,273 25,478, 29: 
o- Castel’ Wile” 0s 009: | 5,335,607 | 1,099,850 | 59,600 | 1,492,649 Metropolitan ......... 17,265,683 4,983,316 | 758,144 180,004 | 20,359,633 
7e, Barmreré Toile cooccscs| — isecars | 178,000; #9398 |  ...... 178,000 Midland Life, Minn.| 63,000 | 10,000 | / 5 ere | 70,000 
ill German- Am., Colo.. 767,000 845,000 5,000 | 1,318,000 Minnesota Mutual.... 325,383 | 306,050 | 18,359 | 10,000 543,434 
~*~ ai Bessa - Missouri State ....... | 595,672 | $2,458,765 | 98,666 | 10,327 2,576,658 
e” OMA acces es 8,291,294 | 3,224,476 | 73,600 | 9,449,376 Metugh N. Yio cccencs | 2%, 191,634 5 | 972,596 | 47: 28,053,478 
P | Mutual Benefit ....... | 27,283,136 | . 043, 518 | 31,518,688 
” Mth Wile fie oaaicies 4,539,944 | 1,040,725 74,261 | 4,859,773 National Life ........ | 4,710,102 | 7 | 233 | Bf 4,959,881 
American Bankers.... 310,213 | 232, 500 | | 2,000 372525 National of U. Tal 1'846,189 | | 5,720 1,733,651 
se fantcers Life ..c.s25 10,737,000 | 788,500 | | 134,000 | 10,016,000 New England M ‘utual] 8,660,991 | | | 60,100 | 9,915,235 
ep tankers Reserve ..... 167,840 | 35,468 | S sfeeres 153,808 New York Life....... 29,541,971 | | 1 063. "38 388,404 | 30,435,509 
£0 Beneficial iB eres 133,500 | 36,000 | $3,585; ...... | 126,500 North American, IIl.. 791,074 | 32107 4,162 | 1,294" 822 
ir Central Life, Ia...... 499,¢ 22 | 46,350 | 1,000 | 489,997 North Am, (Can.)....| 851,362 | 41,195 | 11,000 | 942,892 
ng Columbian National.. E 3 | 1,119,545 | | 35,588 | 5,409,239 Northwestern Mutual. | 51,123,047 | | 1,914,919 | 609,504 | 54,568 222 
5 Connecticut Mutual.. 608,843 22,493 1,825,943 CHO iceccavensok =§86 catawad oe 000) | meee eh -  aaeves 70,000 
+S, Continental Assur.... , | hk El a |S ee | 39,244 Old Colony .c.cccvccs 379,919 | 140,438 | 12,369 | £,991 375,216 
er Continental L. J. & I.! 326,072 | 466,000 | f 1,028 | 595,572 Old ‘Line Life.........| 347,500 | =. 339,000 | yh rere 687,500 
of Equitable Life ...... 7,881,707 | 818,775 | 3 | 203,770 8,032,774 Pacific Mutual ....... 1,611,684 | 392,920 | 68,031 | 12,129 1,885,019 
»]- Fidelity Mutual ..... 1,394,851 | 87,042 | 13,000 | 1,347,498 Penn Mutual ......... 7,324,991 | 966,307 | 284,024 | 59,544 7,793,749 
ng Germania Life .....,. 2,497,242 | 371,000 | 39,254 | ao ), 006 Peoples Life, Biles sass A rer ee | o06 1,000 | 25,000 
vt Hiome Life, N. ¥.;.. 2:994, 278 | 579,993 13,746 3,237,433 POOGIE EME cccccctccs! 74, 500 30,800 3,210 100 | 99,800 
p International Life....| 365,084 | 50,500 | 7,178 | = wcocce | "156, 993 Phenix Mutual ...... 4 552, 216 | 610, 106 169, a 170,286 | 4,695,187 
1S Kansas City Life...... 1,246,000 | 1,347,000 | 10,000 2,065,500 Provident L, and T 765,933 | 41,344 | 6,483,941 
he Manhattan Life ...... 1,401,661 | 100,547 | 9,000 | 930,979 PRUE! > ac ceifos a woes | 14 "962, 35 9 | | 113,295 | 16,797,600 
Massachusetts Mutual 2,618,891 270,035 | 11,069 | 2,758,464 Reliance Life ........| 379,100 | 7 | 2,000 662,600 
nd Midland Life ........ 463,000 | 120,000 | 3,000 | 477,500 Séeurity Life: ..ces cess 415,100 | 179, 500 | 2,000 | 426,600 
th Missouri State ....... 95, 441 | 2,630,447 5 724 | 2,086,765 Security Mutual a daes 1,390,263 | 697,107 5,757 1,463,585 
In Mutual Benefit ...... 7,085,759 | 951,367 | (45 5,057 | 7,578,846 Scandia Life ......... | 699,343 | 214/800 16 709,263 
‘ Mutual Life ......... 13,080,565 | 1,243,743 | 415,413 176,063 | 12,425,531 ES See 1,499,752 | 180,143 10,000 1,522, 355 
se National Life, Vt....! 1,082,689 | 64,433 | 37,769 | 26,317 | 1,045,148 State Mutual ......... 5,713,467 | 1,126,639 | 83,969 | 6,110,775 
38, National of U. S. A. 999,182 | 219.492 | 37,666 | 10,290 | 1,040,734 Sun Life (Can.)...... 9,500,581 2,446,541 | 444,706 | 106,384 10,906,670 
al New England Mutual! 2,991,765 | 345,928 | 94,358 | 42,641 | 3,015,285 I | | | 
2 Ww New York Life....... 18,894,533 | 2,388,403 | 728, 1: 34 | | 304,997 } 19,919,233 * Includes assessment certificate. + Assessment, $220,881. t Reinsurance Hart- 
ne i ford Life, includes 1157 policies, for $1,713,065. 
ife 
nd In addition to the States shown herewith, complete statistics for all the States and Territories and Canada will be found in 
nt The Insurance Year Book, Life, Casualty and Miscellaneous Volume, ready in July. Price, $6. 
} 
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LIFE INSURANCE BY STATES—Continued. LIFE INSURANCE BY STATES—Continued. 
Insurance Insurance . wil Insurance | Insurance Insurance Py Insurance 
‘ pag | Aut Piemiums Losses a rp — yr Piemiums Losses : > 
Name or Company. | inForce | Written si ead 1 to Force NAME OF COMPANY. in Force Written we ge katate in Force 
Dec. 31, 1912, in 1913, | Received. | Incurred. Ineo 31, 1913. Iba! 31, 1912. in 1913. | Received. | Incurred. |ne- 31, 1913, 
| 
| | | | | | 
MicHiGan—Cont. $ | $ | one $ Montana—Cont. $ | $ $ | 
Travelers ......++++++- | 7,542,838 1,22, 131 | 231,113 | 231,618 | 7,916,501 = Northwestern Nat’l...| 1,216,435 | 494,556 53,318 3,848 | 1,452,806 
Union Central ....... | 5,601,005 | 1,003,000 | 223,686 | 39,176 | 6,137,709 Pacific Mutual ....... | 255,977 | 9,471 | See 5. pete 280,283 
Union Mutual ....... 1,474,171 | = 183,089 | 51,749 | 24,251 | 1,497,857 Penn Mutual ........ | 1,398,084 | 91,500 | 47738 9,000 1,406,251 
Wisconsin National.. 185,445 | 104,207 | 8,916 | 2,000 te 237,649 Prudential ............| 1,041,796 | 237,322 48,701 10,958 1,182,864 
: ont TERETE ROS £ Rae swf a 2b EN CIES. w'von o tiv Sn.0% | 70,000 | 7,000 Oso Sl er ea 70,000 
ae es 367,139,550 | 66,716,936 | 13,183,551 | 4,180,250 | "398,274, 530 Union Central .......| 750,214 | 7,500 | 26,318 15,120 734,714 
= momar aepcape anergy Western Union ...... } 929,254 | 882, 471 38 43, ail 3,136 1,348,725 
Grand totals.... 402,371,867 | 79,272, 533 | | 14,446,415 | 4,581,871 | “437,914,706 | ————| -|_—--—- EE 6 AS 
| | | | TAREE. Skog e sores | 68,089,595 | 12, 824.5 Aa | | 2,238, 5 525 | 722, 610. 72 820,797 
Industrial Business. | | | | | | eS | - --=- 
Germania Life ........ 1,092 | ss. | 33 | 126 _ 966 Grand totals....| 74,308,845 18,253,542 | 2,648, 761 | 757,365, "83,709,856 
John Hancock ........| 5,141,583 | 1,981,583 | 170,978 | 42,421 6,050,435 | 
Metropolitan ,........ $1,270,735 | 5,617,112 | 1,086,223 312,548 33,648,763 Industrial Business. | | 
Prudential .........+++ 23,348,846 | 7,414,132 | — 866,689 201,816 26,422,929 Metropolitan ......... | 1,935,286 | 495,063 75,850 17,546 2,438,758 
j 5 Aho r j Pa 7 oui 
RHEE cb sarrisss 59,762,256 | 15,012,827 | 2. 2,123,872 | ” 656, 410 66,123,093 
| | 
| | New HampPsHIRE. | 
MISSISSIPPI. | | | | POG TNE icsevicscsee | 1,844,274 240,390 96,567 121,267 1,887,739 
Cotton States Life...) «ss sesss- | 530,000 | Reet oo eases 530,000 Connecticut General..| 2,347,218 386,854 85,394 17,321 2,628,390 
Gulf Coast Life....... 485,513 581,567 | 17,518 | 2,000 717,987 Connecticut Mutual...| 1,488,503 193,709 45,861 72,698 1,448,880 
amar Gille oi sec.sess 4,675,242 | 2,027,500 | 141,501 | 27,838 5,794,912 Equitable, N. Y...... | 2,246,366 247,100 93,425 19,269 2,404,811 
| | os ———— | pena, | - Fidelity Mutual ...... | 269,865 159,300 14,144 2,000 374,165 
Totals .......... 5,160,755 | 3,139,067 176,958 | 29,838 | 7,042,899 foba: Tancock........ 1,357,361 340,739 61,328 15,000 1,596,220 
| | | assachusetts M utual) 4,714,586 243,132 128,460 85,305 4,734,961 
Atlantic Life ......... 1,314,620 | 148,000 | 33,353 | 7,721 | 1,196,582 Metropolitan ......... 8,827,390 | 1,806,426 387,417 100,133 9,754,396 
American Central Life} 124,091 | 86,018 | 3,994 | Be 159,609 Mutual Benefit ...... 1,734,766 244,450 67,641 | 23,425 1,927,914 
Afro-American Life..|  —...... 588,250 | bE oe 524,250 Mutual Life , 7,944,766 789,375 321,882 | 240,363 7,919,566 
Bankers Reserve .. 27,098 | 5,108 | et  . Conkeet’ 20,701 National Life ... | 6,926,458 850,525 239,329 | 107,586 y 362, 803 
Citizens National ... 1,702,832 675,300 | 31,895 7,500 1,618,632 National of U. S. Bee. -aosecne mel  Ayakes 5,500 
Columbian National. 401,180 | 202,938 .| 12,183 1,000 438,202 New England Mutual epi 290,146 | 5,941 | 22,429 764,271 
Equitable Life ....... 15,590,522 | 778,599 | 492,693 238,848 15,859, 029 New York Life....... | 5,056,019 475,621 | 208. 313 | 108,778 5,247,919 
Fidelity Mutual....... i 3,984,93% | 310,900 | 138,538 | 57,672 3°861,861 Northwestern Mutual.; 2,553,367 139,500 93,523 | 68,041 2,544,030 
Franklin Life ........ 2,017,335 | 926,198 | 62,954 | 25,312 2,216,424 Penn Mutual .....-9:. | 910,294 71,515 38,985 | 45,845 939,360 
Great Southern ...... 77,730 | 213,650 | SS 3 ere 268,380 Pheenix Mutual ...... | 741,073 103,285 26,886 | 10,527 764,241 
Guarantee Life ...... 1,357,860 | 503,991 | 33,054 14,500 1,213,251 Provident L. and T..| 1,076,359 190,503 38,129 | 17,864 1,168,629 
eS eee 1,383,843 | 416,264 | 47,454 23,000 1,623,352 PEUGOREHA! ooivcisivcecnds | 3,605,491 691,177 | 139,162 | 30), 282 3,878,418 
International Life.. 547,203 | 393,905 | 18,416 2,000 | 601,570 State Mutual .........| 1,207,833 93,908 44,196 | 52,232 1,128,600 
Massachusetts Mutu: al| 669,736 | 354,000 | 29,291 | 27,000 931,827 a rer eee 1,983,541 | 254,816 | 72,014 | 51,501 2,097,364 
Michigan Mutual ....! 1,556,883 | 269,251 | 44,474 24,945 1,598,123 Union Central tol 67,330 16,000 | 3,783 | 2,000 74,830 
Mutual Benefit ...... | 6,971,725 | 581,200 | 238,254 92,250 7,027,814 Union Mutual ........ | 1,313, 146 | 132,421 | 47,711 | 31,636 1,211,802 
Mutual Life, N. Y...| 19,015,847 | 2,380,103 | 638,369 185,305 19,451,172 |— armen a: PSE Bae ERK S TI 
Manhattan Life....... | 282,031 | 73,269 | 5,799 22,305 282,296 WOE S55 x9 | 58,221,50 é{ 7 7,960,892 | 2,274,445 | 1,245,502 | 61,864,809 
Missouri State .......! 1,401,791 | 315,302 51,557 8,144 1,487,549 : | | | | | 
National of U. S. A.. 1,126,286 | 914,702 57,773 14,000 1,771,817 Industrial Business. | | | 
New York Life....... 28,413,727 | 3,162,220 997,010 359,604 29,644,427 Metropolitan ......... | 12,499,291 | 1,657,272 404,173 | 134,264 | 13,185,777 
National Life ........ | 166, 000 | 853,000 Beet Ghee 872,500 PEUGODAL 6 o00<sancaes 3, 343,952 | 992,013 _120, 930 | 27,367 3, 680,077 
Philadelphia Life..... 15,500 | 13,000 Eh 23,500 |— | 2 sea as | eae si 
Pacific Mutual ....... | 1 605, 851 | 276,392 56,832 30,061 1,599,952 OUIS iv taveroe | 15 843,243 | 2,649,285 525, 103 | 161,631 16, 865, 854 
Penn Mutual ........ 11, 765, 097 | 1,645,482 394,205 106,357 12,200,670 | 
Phoenix Mutual ...... | 3,076,561 549,122 116,780 9,711 3,394,672 { | | 
Pittsburgh L. and T.| 848, a | 484,215 23,479 8,188 976,558 New York. | 
PEMGCNTIA! .. 606000006. eee 733 $25,212 178,211 84,646 5,519,524 OUADIE «os avec arenes 298,856,953 | 32,620,803 | 12,726,764 ee ,226,216 311,726,908 
Pan-American ........ 1,362,667 | 454,717 33,549 2,000 1,167,540 Germania ............. 11,265,304 | 2,551,593 453,049 | "236,849 12,732,511 
Reserve Loan ........ | 167, 000 | 6,000 Eos 67,000 Home Life ........... | 18,397,131 | 1,842,256 | 686,090 | 349,957 18,982,261 
Reliance Life ........ } 953,363 | 350,000 36,500 6,265 1,082,801 PIBAUOTION. ncn cpieecins | 8,704,783 839,959 261,116 | 217,891 8,581,236 
Security Mut., N. Y.| 1,607 099 | 559/844 52,229 13,046 1'790,748 | Metropolitan ......... 197,575,062 | 47,424,972 | 8,660,097 | 1,770,292 | — 2237022'132 
oO? eee | 1,545,250 | 168,070 | 36,916 10,000 1,528,920 We UtHAy TAT oc oc cécses 232,728,893 | 25,127,163 9,295,087 | 5, 113,648 239,931,965 
Southern Ins. Co....| 84,467 Ty Lk RR OF a eS 141,248 New York Lite......<< 312,300,460 36,364,571 | 13,885,491 | 5 5,123, 152 330,605,660 
Union Central ....... | 7,604,382 | 1,263,611 | 214,995 47,566 8,082,311 Niagara Life ......0+. 3,348,252 825,719 125,656 | 84,3 3,835,430 
Volunteer State ...... | 2,938, "050 687,612 | 91,243 36,797 3,163,615 PORE TMC -o.saseecse 5,559, ous 770,779 197,411 | 183,061 5,640,790 
| abe Ne ink le Re antatth Pace 10,375,409 | 1,593,106 |  343:936| 173,761 9,865,461 
DUG ac siseceems | 187; 296, 390 ) | 21,044,560 | 4,199,217 1,465,741 132,808,425 United States ........ 6,200,745 10,222 181,431 | 167,727 6,050,951 
| ——|——-—-——|—. woven cepa siemtailasi te — en oeremenrnermes |e —-—-— ——_—__—_——_ 
Grand totals....| 132, 457,14 5 | 24,183,627 4,376, 175 1,495,579 139,851,324 POGRIE hs chain as | 1,105,307, 087 150,671,143 | 46,816,128 | 17,597,522 | 1,170,975,305 
Industrial Business. | | PRO TAGE is cias so c08% | 46,653,334 | 8,453,576 1,650,867 | 852,800 49,852,735 
American National....| 524,304 | 524,3 1| 22,221 | 11,308 894,697 Bankers, Ia. .......+. | 6,652,000 | 1,618,000 116,942 | 96,000 3,308, 
} —| | Pik i EES Bees oi Berkshire AP ey ee | 9,678,894 1,391,332 375,444 | 115,632 10,536,85 
Grand totals ....| 157,432,796 | 27,930,958 = 5,200,775 | 2,042,331 | 166,043,970 Colonial .............. | 1,549,820 | 81,500 49,870 | 5,810 1,430,320 
| | | | Columbian ye fh 5,579,782 442,073 | 166,716 | 51,236 5,070,636 
| | | Connecticut General.. 19,364,045 4,717,528 4 650,276 175,647 22,305,304 
MONTANA, | | | Connecticut Mutual..| 47,644,803 4,913,835 1,582,740 | 1,082,886 48,716,522 
Montana Life ........| 4,479,250 | 3,515,000 269,339 | 15,255 | 7,163,059 Fidelity Mutual ...... | 10,184,343 | 1,234,485 | "430,857 | 165,172 10,496,093 
National Life ......... | 1,740,000 | 1,914,000 | 140,897 | 19,500 | 3,726,000 se Tancock ....... | 66,060,413 | 14,309,481 | 2,603,731 597,504 73,183,961 
| cleoenet ————|—._-—_—| g Spd ie assachusetts Mutual] 44,661,011 4,754,474 | 1,522,141 724,114 46,875,776 
Pais. .vo+cesess | 6,219,250 | 5,429,000} 410,236] 34,755 | 10,889,059 Mutual Benefit........ 78,013,230 | 9,955,892 | 2944951 | 1,043,896 83,549,798 
| | l | | National, Vt. ........ | 16,371,794 | 1,017,360 | 594,824 | "312,626 16,447,478 
tS 6 | 152,500 | 170,500 | Bie | | seeeee 290,000 New England Mutual} 27,833,208 | 4,495,259 823,562 383.955 30,375,485 
PEWAAWUALE cas cccs secs | 847/513 | 185,224 | 14'849| ‘18,700 893841 Northwestern Mutual.| 202,515,009 | 17,044,940 | 6,956,201 | 2,472,015 | 212,384,924 
Am. Bankers, Ill..... | 565,440 | 139,470 | 11,986 | 5,000 | 370,438 Penn Mutual ........ | 77,769,135 | 10,924,772 | 2,970,868 690,859 81,954,362 
Amicable Life......... wee oe | 18,500 | BMD see ea 18,500 Pheenix Mutual ...... | 23,078,243 3,187, 994 903,653 364,623 23,894,318 
Bankers Life ......... | 218,500 738,500 | 110,572 | 68,000 6,761,500 Pittsburgh L. and T.| 8,579,153 9.592.055 356,839 423°249 9,010,820 
Bankers Reserve .....| { ae alo 93,179 | 51,489 | 8,454 1,356,319 Provident L. and T..| 32,396,986 | 5,791,833 1,171,569 271,475 35,638,663 
Central Life .......... | -21939'989 | 886,950 | 78,571 | 21,000 2'588,782 Prudential ............ | 174,234,096 | 26,999,582 | 6,468,937 | 1,869,241 187,954,787 
Continental Life...... | 1,025,005 | 779,000 54,704 | 19,607 1,588,800 State Mutual ......... | 22,669,758 | 3,059,811 796,603 79,607 23,834,099 
Equitable, N. Y...... | 6,478,028 | 892,394 | 217,774 | 32,286 6,910,402 DUOVGIUIS. 0n5c545 iecoe | 56,440,218 | 11,925,606 | 2,218,418 639,848 64,265,417 
Fidelity Mutual ...... | 247,483 | 3,190 8,685 1,000 234,235 Union Central........ 22,159,929 | 3,416,755 806,185 78,383 24,278,906 
German-American ....| sa eeee 31,500 | Mee ty | -asdare 31, Union Mutual ....... 5,538,164 03,568 193,771 18, 281 5,618,874 
eee { 2,321,542 277,000 | 97,497 | 30,462 2,498,438 |—____—. weevengiecineeinie| cece een 
Manhattan ............ | 799,349 |  305,089| 34409] ...... 1,030,821 Motels *iiscccses | 1,005,622,68 |142,831,711 36,355,965 | 12,974,859 } 1,073,979,133 
Metropolitan ......... 1,599,755 | 595,372 | 797748 | 14.687 2'068,957 be | ce aan eae A ee chc hes 
Minnesota Mutual....| ...... 48,627 | 8,315 | 3,191 325,320 Grand totals.....| 2, 110, 929, 405 293, 502, 854 83,172,093 30, 572, 381 2,244,954, 438 
Missouri State ....... 387,908 245,143 | fe eee 489,172 | 
Mutual Benefit ...... 10,147,193 225,541 | 71,134 | 17,566 | 2,240,597 Industrial Business. | 
Mutual BAfe .c60 sees 2,199,109 1,600,885 | 296,395 | 167,189 9,771,824 Metropolitan ......... 338,049,870 | 48,382,615 | 11,132,841 4,777,840 336,895,303 
National of U. S. A.| 1,387,410 377,425 | 46,748 | 7,000 1,398,890 COIOMANL vive x5 c05 08 we 5,552,923 | 7,154,375 244,183 i 7,490,146 
National, Vt. ......... 1,336,916 | 367,594 | 50,820 | 6,759 1,652,205 John Hancock | 130,668,363 | 23,831,323 | 5,013,576 | 1,935,123 | 137,275,106 
New World Life...... 293,000 223,500 | i ree 04,500 WUAORUAL ccrces cone | $18,278,946 | 69,645,579 | 11,502,906 | 4,218,631 340,050,404 
New York Life....... 11,395,526 1,553,189 | 456,378 | 146,515 | 12,145,378 > 3 
Northwestern cae 10,310,166 1,357,000 277,835 78,437 11,279,735 OIE Screreszes 792,545,102 149,013,892 27,893,506 | 11,019,247 821,710,959 
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LIFE INSURANCE BY STATES—Continued. _LIFE INSURANCE BY STATES— ~Continued. 
= a = — a - ~ — ——— = = ieee TAY i 2 a a — ES 
| Insurance | Insurance | Insurance Insurance | Insurance | p. ami | L Insurance 
F F Premiums Losses F ‘ 7 remiums osses rae 
Writt For NAME OF COMPANY. in Force Written . in Force 
NAME OF ComPANy. m... Ln in 1913. Received. | Incurred. ie 31, 1913. Dec. 31, 1912.) in 1913. Received. | Incurred. (Dee. 31, 1913. 
| 
| | | 
Nort Daxora. | $ $ $ $ $ OrEGon—Cont. $ $ $ | $ $ 
Great Northern ...... | 1,254,000 971,500 48,815 5,000 1,831,000 Union Mutual........ | 1,238,189 82,725 39,022 | 9,497 1,233,829 
Pioneake fists es seh etek: | 6,454,016 | 3,347,525 254,837 24,331 8,560,790 West Coast .........+- | 603,783 293,018 20,676 | 2,367 620,301 
= Aaa le RNY A EEE eee ae —|———— —- Western States ...... | 567,000 569,875 34,623 | ~ a 896,125 
Weétala-ccccscecd | 7,708,016 | 4, 319, 025 303,652 29,331 10,391,790 Western Union ...... | 1,128,686 893,201 50,628 | 4,703 1,648,107 
os Ss eee ) SS Bok? | | LL Me 
Bina Pile ssccsc ccs: | 2,428,335 588,660 76,820 9,000 2,649,924 Wetmlex sacs snes | 96,836,149 | 21,726,338 | 3,458,236 | 1,638,281 105,319,634 
American Bankers.... 789,2' 370,645 29,476 1,000 992,070 : |—_-——_--- | —--——-—_|--------——| |- 
American Life, la. af 577,750 207,500 Di ae 507,000 Grand totafs....| 106,758,873 | 25,217,990 | 3,825,594 1, (697,862 | 117, 206, 176 
Bankers Life ........ | 8,426,500 425,000 46,555 21,000 3,204,500 
Bankers Reserve ....| 522,027 30,000 18,434 14,000 475,410 
Central Life, Ia...... | 204,329 262,125 SUMED. opens 407,454 Industrial Business. | ron ~ 
Dakota Mutual ...... | 671,000 532,500 25,995 3,500 826,500 Metropolitan ......... | 2,640,671 655,212 93,072 24,770 3,146,715 
Dakota Western ..... 867,500 141,500 20,581 5,000 643,000 Prudential ............ 2,064,272 | 1,342,105 77,064 10,624 2,485,468 
Equitable, N. Y...... | 3,191,968 379,194 99,694 19,266 3,385,586 West Coast ........6.. | 568,891 565,749 23,997 4,121 679,848 
First Nat’l L. and A.| 81,500 86,000 3,551 1,000 133,000 : ae . SEEN SE: PRR oe, ea tse 
Fidelity Mutual ...... | 2,208,083 260,318 83,020 9,900 2,261,170 BUGHEH scncacexss 5,273,834 | 2,563,000 194,133 "39,515 6,312,081 
Germania Se ace ..| 1,865,793 338,615 67,253 20,000 2,120,106 
Great-West ... al 1,804,275 623,417 53,512 9,439 | + 2,047,433 
Home Life, N. Y....| 201,841 5,117 7,176 1,117 | 193,982 
Manhattan ..........+- | 871,635 157,500 | 31,160 5,415 | 954,407 PENNSYLVANIA. } 
BRCPMIOLE ox do ccinsedne se Bs PAY, eotuaninas 96,000 | el eutaes | 80,500 abet ee, a fs 
Midland Life ........ | 75,000 262,675 ee 324,675 Fidelity Mutual .....| 23,824,030 | 1,883,812 926,358 336,403 23,773,962 
Minnesota Mutual....| 1,635,456 578,646 68,584 8,000 1,933,865 Pe be, eae | 3,595,905 549,985 155,053 19,500 3,835,755 
Mutual Benefit ...... | 1,669,960 312,598 56,480 16,597 1,853,738 Penn Mutual ........ | 102,870,261 | 9,646,731-| 3,980,911 | 1,491,843 104,135,152 
Mutnal Life ..6.+...% | 8,139,169 | 1,548,248 242,301 46,635 8,360,493 Pension Life ......... 8,271,639 267,585 | se 44,770 8,292,374 
Missouri State ....... | 46,829 462,207 14,432 1,405 383,165 Philadelphia Life ... 16,279,051 | 3,004,010 560,548 266,967 15,984,551 
Montana Life ........ rho 11,000 are 11,000 Pittsburgh L. and T.| — 23,719,063 | 7,373,680 | 810,307 | 350,074 26,599,322 
National of U. S. A..| 937,508 473,404 36,177 8,170 1,198,242 Presbyterian Min..... 3,195,526 352,000 124,025 22,884 3,399,276 
National. Vit. .s<cicss« | 199.505 . 53 4,575 1,000 197,789 Provident L. and T.. 86,946,119 | 12,461,951 3,107,050 904,52 91 "924. 031 
New York Life....... | 40,752,554 | 1,361,729 365,465 94,579 11,365,354 Reliance Life ........ 7,061,764 | 1,583,758 296,589 53,595 7,680,863 
North American, Il. | ” 833688 "761,967 42,508 6,180 1,449,275 Scranton Life .....+.. 12,855,021 3,135,528 485,442 86,510 13,618,569 
Northwestern 9 7,559,757 989,200 165,279 68,050 8,124,131 Standard Life ....... | 8,286,412 3,822,868 342,164 | 57,500 9,845,046 
Jorthwestern Nat’l... 3,652,963 | 1,547,813 138,985 38,500 4,232,088 fa | en —--—]-- PEE 
Son Lite...) eA "62,500 1/940 seer, 62,500 WAtaR ccc hess: | 296,904,791 | 44,031,858 | 10,788,447 | 3,634,571 | 308,988,901 
Pacific Mutual ....... | 597,653 597,531 Seep Fcc. 1,070,573 : : seine z 
Prosi Mutual eke | 771,504 108,513 21,051 6,039 | 808,554 Etna Life ........... | 24,631,266 | 4,401,154 849,458 494,568 25,896,519 
Penn Mutual | 275,292 52.000 5.777 13.332 292,222 American Central....} 2,259,811 160,946 66,334 16,455 2, ws 611 
Scandia Life .........| 227,095 | 102,500 9,047 pes 282687 | American Bankers...) «..... | 52,000 | BAUR - panties 51,000 
Security Mutual......| 1,465,721 316,821 38,362 5,000 1,298,485 American National...| —_...... 124,000 pT Eee 118,000 
Travelers | 1,371,007 219,297 40,947 9.797 1,525,297 Baltimore Life ...... 3,406,094 663,433 138,863 26,235 3,704,041 
iy , aaa ,371, prog ry + Paes 100500 Bankers Life, Ia..... 16,330,000 | 4,159,500 266,800 112,000 15,212,000 
Union Central........| 2,736,807 | 211,250 76,381 17,516 2,831,868 Bankers Life, Neb...| 683,500 | "143,175 27,988 6,500 740,175 
United States A. & L.| 719,384 | 289,270 28,990 1,500 833,997 oe mueerve reas om rg see met insaa 4 ol 
= : af a PPA «. 3 : Life ....... 6,709,098 120,Ba 509, 58,96: ‘ 
1 1 rr Se | 63,378, 679 | 14,823,812 1, 996, 449 “461, 937 69,422, 485 Canada Life ......... | 2,333,612 435,413 110,899 12,500 2,675,816 
Zz ¥ ft hee cha ae ini Centtal. Vile scccucass | 22,000 4,000 | eee 21,000 
\ } i: ; i 6 md 
‘ aie | ape 0 : 79,814,275 Colonial Life ......... | 4,110,280 71,000 32,527 8,452 1,104,628 
Grand ares 71,086,695 | 19,142,837 | 2,900,101 | 491,268 19,814, 275 Columbian National..|  4122'707 |__778,286 | 141.976 | 53°319 4,440,529 
Connecticut General. | 5,089,149 1,515,326 178,990 83,760 6,064,785 
Connecticut sae. ‘ 18, 300, oo ae 584,694 “ an 18,585,935 
Conservative Life..... 265,5) 279,250 9,676 ) 
OREGON. | s08% - sagas te i 7, 
is and T 4 7 915 5; 217 215 635.6 Continental kee 1,463,303 824,081 51,129 5, "509 1,995,376 
Oregon Life and | Raves | 2lorisrr | 2azsos | ages | 7147'30n Equitable, Ta. 20.01 | _ 5,017,724 | 1,387,989 | 201,816 | 37,3 6,028, 011 
Union Pacific fae "103,500 ME stuns mae «6 -Lasustle, BN. Y....-. | 163, a. 209 | 14,107,560 |- 5,976,346 | 1,996, ‘10 166,385,540 
ed ie! i nd 2 z iss ys] ’ | yds Carete. UNO. o.csccccs 25 5 942 500 42,000 
Totals | 9,922,724 | 3,491,652 | 367,358 | 69,581) 11,886,542 ‘Federal Life ......... 0 379 30,000 | 23,471 15,051 | 786,304 
ig ae ae by ee ms | i Germania sggreseeeeees 533,879 157,372 178,056 39,408 | 4,948,258 
. : Bee ‘ os 5s a Krome, Nu Vi. .cs5cees 167 140 674,830 284,842 156,178 | 8,089,653 
py ceayg aoe cals Maggs | yo ee | ft 1 Rr, «Home of America....| 6,861,488 | 2,353,643 | "384,062 | 52,573 | 7,904,827 
y peretet ser ies oe ala 351 871 98°53 6.435 Sel 278 334 Illinois Life ......... 7,019,634 1,479,474 154,360 102,940 | 6,204,541 
Bankers Life ta ese 8.659.000 | 1.731.500 137,793 96,000 | 8.124.000 International ......... | 411,239 55,000 8,225 | 1,000 217,281 
Bankers Life, Neb...| _'732,500| '175,500| 34,311} 4,275 | ‘792,000 -«-« John. Hancock ....... | 30,215,809 | 4,063,314 | 1,099,157 | 251,054 | 31,715,121 
Bankers Reserve ...-.| 2,709,289 | 156,454 99,733 | 18,332 | 2,472,283 La Fayette .........-. | 86,623 — i ee | 81,123 
Hanaheial it ae | ve 67.500 1425 ere 67.500 Lincoln National ....| 264,250 A jes 258,750 
California State.......| 76,500 | 561,295 | 2441; |... | 7 GRE ve apron | 4,991,768 | 381545 | 138.139 | 211,130) 4,515,148 
Columbian National. .| 828,036 | 299,260 | 17,403 | 5,133 778,724 ne onan New ger connere | iene 174,950 rp oer a 
Connecticut Mutual..| 1,334,041 281,122 | 39,567 | 15,268 RRR + ter alewr ng obser: 18, 108. 168 907 411 Beth eons. | ; 
Continental L.and 1.| 488,200 | 2317930 | 24,822 | 14,772 | 563,130 Massachusetts Mutua 106 2,207, 41 607,114 | 301,254 | 19,319,411 
Equitable, N. Y......| 5,579,284 | 1,083,163 | 251,431 | 96,899 éo55'397 + Meridian Life ........ Bir 5,161 (312 | | 804,797 |, 101,808 | 19,500 | 4,816,627 
Fidelit he tual iia "291 055 "101.476 33° 697 9° 645 944.297 Metropolitan waske abas \. * 011,55 23,878,896 3,988,823 | 1,081,753 | 108,937,449 
a Ry o ghana 997381 81000 | 33,254 | 13°719 994°043 «Michigan Mutual aa "276,580 344,121 86,983 | 129,742 | 3,078,854 
sscg » luggilaai 110.793 5000 | 8 O65 cafe 109°793, +~«sMinnesota_Mutual....| "995,838 | 322722) 42074. | (14,000 | 1,135,460 
‘yoo eM ft 6ss'000 | -25°240 57 | 109,723 Missouri_State........ | 2,273'562 | 381,049 | 635523 | 14,998 | 2,002,508 
ao Se | aan 4 Re -4 671,000 Mutual Benefit ...... | 49,987,822 | 4,960,142 | 1,520,691 | 1,028,622 | 52,271,021 
- ated oad Fa eee 166/000 A ieee Mutaal Life...cs-.-..- | 110,658,206 | 11,153,758 | 3,910,117 | 2°505,537 | 113,562,902 
negara 9 acai ieee mgr | oan onan ivan National, Vt. ......... | 16,179,178 | 1,190,304 | “18,851 | “258,574 | 16,233,481 
thvene 00, N yOdt £0,208 987,92 S 2 ‘ . 995.9" es 
Massachusetts Mutual} 5,102,763 | 734.814 | 193,284 | 87,990 5°381679 National of U. 5 i 2,240,139 | "389,234 80/911 44,068 | 2,258,620 
her dsl it 90°563 | Pr New England Mutual] 27,234,419 | 2,768,468 937,730 | 633,966 | 28,155,999 
ey epee Ma I A saat | meanee| amtiee | uosaisa | ama 
ees 4 47: 3, "4 4, ca oa a TR lh | 416,685°37 m3 | 4,655°509 | 1,977,396 | ‘ 
Mutual Benefit ...... | 8,890,570 | 741,569 | 141,288 | 18,405 4,373,810 New De Pala | eee oe 2, oa | "eee | ate | “ae 
eee Re os oe nes | Sees) «ote ee vty North American, Tll..|' 1,754,534 | 117.300 | 48,833 | ......] 1,545,521 
é fe, ° ye se | iy, 3, L t o'r | 
National of U.S. A.:| 2,848,912 | 773,777 | 104,312 | 26,881 2sor7m North Am, Canada... . agsis| sdeso| is00|  ‘“ieso| Bi 
aed b Sod ag heres | a aaa : pg | “an | iss P ae Northwestern Mutual| 76,056,027 | 4 —— | a | 1,016,203 | 80,036,894 
ey Eli fg aa byey yore nie | eae Sad» fo acific Mutual ....... 2,498,376 | 394,768 | 1,344 | 9,356 | ,716,55 
Northwestern Mutual. 14,048,427 | 1,470,118 | 461,837 | 384,612 | 15,225,453 pi eee | RRs, 0 | 1.361909 | 326-961 | 161892] -BIGIDT 
Northwestern Nat'l... | 343,021 111,000 13,856 | 19,835 | 374,190 = Prudential ........+++. | 132,389,422 | 23,219,176 | 4,489,444 | 1,036,535 | 144,244,804 
Occidental, Cal....... | 252,605 | 135,000 | 9,365 2,471 | 21547 Reliable Life ......... | 32,000 | * 13,000 | nh. beens 43,000 
Pacific Mutual ....... | 3,049,596 283,320 | 111,997 | 77,471 3,084,538 Reserve Loan ........ } 1,117,578 | 377,330 | 39,87) 30,000 | 1,166,398 
Penn Mutual ......... 5,316,476 446,991 | 194,561 | 55,050 | 5,444,891 Royal Union ......... | 2,827,218 | 473,264 | 111,309 | 19,000 2' 879,920 
Pittsburgh L. and T.| 786,403 | 272,878 | 25,922 | 12.468 | 929,821 Scandia Life ......... 452,955 | 95,338 | 15,750 | 4,481 455,762 
Provident L. and T..| 569,487 532,904 | 29,998 | 2,313 | 1,057,120 Security Life ......... \ 4,375,614 984,094 143,295 | 26,333 4.119.079 
POUGERUIAL ac-cvee6 ose 2,087,991 | 622,788 75,547 | 16,539 | 2,378,530 Security Mutual...... { 6,635,832 | 1,069,477 | 231,149 89.313 5,950,958 
Prussian Life ........ | 669,907 | $30,216 | 9,983 | 8,906 | 652,893 State Life ......secce. 4,766,179 | 678,166 115,069 | 47,360 5,087,009 
Reliance Life ........ 575,500 | 147,000 | 0 ee ee | 555,000 State Mutual ........ 10,329,066 | 1,422,387 | 360,320} 220,853 | 10,729,440 
Reserve Loan ........ | 617,200 | 473,740 | 32,141 | 3,458 | 815,440 Sun Life .......--00-- | 5,875,394] 683,439 | 222,986! 57,893 6,001,600 
San Francisco Life. 5 eee 268,644 | 10,748 iol Weuad | 268,644 ‘Travelers ...........-- | 28,117,653 | 3,942,323 | 865,643 | 500,895 | 30,116,356 
Security Life ......... | 232,000 | 77,000 | 5,711 | terese | 207,000 Union Central ....... | 49,725,145 | 2,016,434! 711,101 | 101,169 | 20,625,653 
Security Mutual ..... | 26,403 2,800 | 2,650 | 79,908 Union Mutual ....... 2,849,261 | 276,660 | 101,627 | 49,689 | 2,931,207 
PLOVENORE® Giccvdsarters | 711,579 146,500 | 26,417 | 738,929 United States A. & L.! 11,274 | 6,190 | ee vadaes | 11,904 
Union Ceneral ....... | —- 1,198,830 219,620 | 40,167 46,759 | 1,398,155 { | 
| ; * Includes industrial premium income. 


In addition to the States shown herewith, complete statistics for all the States and Territories and Canada will be found in 
The Insurance Year Book, Life, Casualty and Miscellaneous Volume, ready in July. Price, $6. 
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LIFE INSURANCE BY STATES—Continued. 


| Insurance Insurance 
in Force Written 
Dec. 31, 1912.) in 1913. 


Insurance 
in Fore 


Premiums | Losses s 
31, 1913. 


Name OF CoMPANy. se 
eceived. | Incurred. 












81,800 | 


‘ | | | 
PENNSYLVANIA—Cont, $ | $ | $ | $ | $ 
United States Life...| 3,316,322 | 401,972 | 93,397 | 65,960 | 3,344,769 
Western & Southern. 481.683 | 305,500 t | 6,500 | 591,411 

RUMIE  cgskh5ewed 1,091,930,680 |147,153,283 | 38,590,664 | 15,660,015 | 1,146,051,775 
Grand totals....| 1,388,835,421 |191,185,091 | 49,379,111 | 19,294,586 | 1,455,040,676 
Industrial Business. | 

American Assurance. $8,026,092 | 7,477,390 62,607 | 121,834 | 6,753,997 
Baltimore Life ...... 5,785,163 | 2,864,749 | 341,054 | 122,629 | 6,280,847 
Colonial Life ......... 5,950,243 | 6,642,500 | 218,876 | 50,902 | 10,716,123 
Columbian National.. 32,729 | 329 | 1,556 1,016 | 30,015 
Eureka Life .......... 1,275,524 | 1,040,193 | 52,661 | 11,925 | 1,200,890 
Se re ek arr | 754 | 1,948 | 26,448 
Home of America.... 3,301,850 | 2,726,648 | ...... | 55,922 3,748,300 
Immediate Benefit.... 980,574 | 1,280,860 | 78,441 | 14,445 | 1,648,697 
John Hancock ....... 40,831,836 | 8,466,665 | 1,424,234 | 454,959 | 42,829,085 
Metropolitan ......... 195,531,951 | 26,843,057 | 6,656,586 | 2,340,649 | 201,147,642 
Pennsylvania Mutual. $5,079,486 | 1,990,150 | 178,254 | 73,783 | 5,822,292 
a) a 264,912,450 | 53,066,669 | 9,552,536 | 2,889,559 | 282,523,411 
Western & Southern. 1,727,365 1,569,829 | 115,106 | 27,194 2,287,574 
Teale coicsvepes 528,464,826 |113,969,034 | 18,682,665 | 6,166,765 | 565,015,321 

| | | 

West VIRGINIA. | | 
Conservative Life.... 2,292,090 | 2,249,500 | 92,759 | 2,298 - | 3,736,184 
Southern States Mut. 4,564,123 | 1,332,292 | 146,519 23,600 | 4,961,485 
on a ree 6,856,213 | 3,581,792 | 239,278 25,898 | 8,697,669 

| | | 
J) er Oe tee 1,753,281 | 234,507 | 59,525 | 42,877 | 1,802,583 
American Assurance.. 30,824 | 129,359 523 | 1,259 | 65,9 

Atiantic Life. ...0:00. 373,262 | 27,500 | 6,350 | 1,193 | 338,548 
Bankers Life, Ia..... 1,980,500 | 205,000 | 24,716 | 2,000 | 1,823,000 
Bankers Life, Neb.... 10,000 | 4,000 | en | oweeeue | 11,000 
Cleveland Life ....... 1,170,262 | 901,675 | 36,068 | 3,500 | 1,371,437 
Columbus Mutual....'  —....... | 16,793 | 2 ae | 16,793 
Connecticut Mutual.. 668,822 | 258,456 | 25,245 | 1,663 | 813,957 
Equitable, N. Y...... 16,889,617 | 2,302,297 | 577,453 | 92,531 | 17,354,389 
Fidelity Mutual ..... 1,794,183 | 108,962 | 62,908 | 9,000 | 1,778,246 
CDOPERMOTIR. . voscpdnbices 456,161 | 7,500 | 15,443 | 3,661 | 437,702 
Home Life, N. Y.... 2,743 | 421,479 | 81,202 | 32,272 | 2,592,183 
International ......... 1,573,838 | 966,073 | 63,622 | 1,000 | 1,968,958 
John Hancock ....... 6,755,263 | 705,521 | 202,355 | 53,011 6,993,393 
Manhattan Life ...... 671,673 | 22,957 | 5,000 | 693,755 

| | 


| 
+ Premiums included under industrlal. {Ordinary business included under 
industrial, 
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LIFE INSURANCE BY STATES—Continued. 











Insurance Insurance |p . Insurance 
Name or Company. in Force Written es —, in Force 
Dec. 51, 1912.| in 1913. eee | TESS uc, BF, 10S, 
: ee | | | | 

W. Vircinta—Cont. | $ | | $ | $ $ 
Maryland Life ....... 298,168 | 42,710 | 8,805 | 6,000 | $25,739 
Massachusetts Mutual 335,279 | 147,500 14,221 | 6,000 | 468,279 
Meridian Life ........ 204,919 | 47,180 | 4,392 | 1,000 | 220,864 
Metropolitan Life.... 6,042,027 | 1,620,484 | 233,523 | 39,817 | 6,931,793 
Michigan Mutual.....| 529,539 | 25,762 | 14,361 6,987 | 504,897 
Missouri State .......| 6,000 | 14,200 | (Se re ee 5b, 930 
Mutual Benefit ...... 3,527,176 | 499,509 | 119,572 28,378 3,798,991 
Mutual Life ........ y 8,686,584 | 1,240,951 | 341,279 | —- 71,308 | 9,991,251 
National Life, Vt.... 2,346,664 243,571 | 74,744 35,620 | 2,426,883 
New England Mutual) 688,534 119,299 23,453 | 11,070 | 739,155 
New York Life......j 12,280,063 | 1,577,828 429,622 129,641 13,097,435 
North American Life 612,186 | 166,270 7 ae 676,113 
Northwestern Mutual 7,391,164 | 1,162,500 | 173,126 22,443 | 8,118,484 
Ohio National ....... |) heey 97,255 d Lees | 81,240 
Pacific Mutual ....... 629,710 | 358,857 33, | 5,118 | 822,316 
Penn Mutual ........ 4,458,059 | 1,090,375 53,190 | 32,198 | 1,160,947 
Philadelphia ......... | 146,525 | 39,663 77] ee 160,188 
Phoenix Mutual ...... 1,309,299 } 161,260 | 3,d¢ 9,000 | 1,359,195 
Pittsburgh L. and T. 1,366,285 | 858,160 | 54,589 | 21,658 1,676,985 
Provident L. and T.. 697,006 | 420,855 | 31,95 14,112 1,045,486 
PEER iv iciciicvcees 6,042,027 | 1,659,209 | 287,217 | 87,920 | 9,412,211 
Reliance Life ........ 597,624 | °292°600 | 18,750 | 2000 827,724 
Reserve Loan ........ 335,500 | 423,500 | 18,632 2,000 | 544,500 
Scranton Life ........ 57,875 | 18,375 | rae | 65,875 
security Life. ... 6653551 399,808 | 8,000 | bo iia 380,130 
Security Mutual...... j 361,888 88,919 | MEOES | cease | 361,227 
Bouter E. SG 4 .ct *  . eentne 102,000 | Oe ee | 102,000 
EGER DALE sco ter cbse cee 2,278,174 | 827,521 | 60,424 | 7,000 | 2,841,695 
DTOVEIOED vasesdics ss oe 2,154,093 | 290,153 | 63,667 | 20,828 | 2,315,000 
Union Central ....../ 2,698,909 | 403,500 | 93,224 | 13,015 | 2,902,088 
Union Mutual ........ 1,428,189 | 353,290 | 56,284 | 5,032 | 1,588,555 
United States Life.... | eee | CE eric | 180,612 
West’n & South’n b..) 337,572 | 808,433 | 25,778 | 531 | 645,916 
Totals dcocsrcus | 104,446,887 | 21,580,552 | 3,619,081 | 853,536 | 117,191,511 
Grand totals.... 111,308,100 | 25,162,344 | 3,858,359 879,434 | 125,889,180 


| | | 


Industrial Business. 


Equitable Life, D. C.! 1,311,239 | 396,236 | 57,839 12,612 1,405,452 
ine ine, Cos OF Vas.| ences | 112,746 | 19,559 | 5,835 | 493,853 
Metropolitan Life..... 11,657,940 | 2,311,851 | 398,636 | 135,346 | 12,470,789 
Prudential ....0.5.555s. 6,566,254 | 2,988,366 | 241,287 | 59,642 7,861,595 
" eae EEE | : = 
MMOERIG 9 65 0-05s!e 5.» 19,535,433 | 5,808,699 | 717,321 | 213,435 | 22,231,689 
| 


b Includes industrial. 


In addition to the States shown herewith, complete statistics for all the States and Territories and Canada will be found in 
The Insurance Year Book, Life, Casualty and Miscellaneous Volume, ready in July. Price, $6. 








THE GERMANIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
Established 1860 


Assets, January 1, 1914............... $49,748,862 


I PK 5 hustle Wiis 4! p, OLed! ata awe Gens 43,230,677 
Surplus and Dividend Funds......... $6,518,185 
New Insurance, 1913, Paid for........ $20,289,565 


Insurance in Force (Paid for basis).... 146,537,632 

Germania policies are plain business-like contracts 
framed to suit the needs and circumstances of the 
people and contain the most up-to-date features. The 
age, experience, strength and liberality of the Ger- 
mania Life make it the Ideal Company for the capable 
agent. 

For direct Agency Contracts in desirable territory. 
Address: HOME OFFICE, 50 UNION SQUARE, 

NEW YORK CITY. 














Third Edition—Revised and Extended 








Life Assurance Primer 
A Text Book 


Dealing with the Practice and Mathematics 
of Life Assurance for Advanced Schools, Colleges 
and Universities. 

by 


HENRY MOIR, F. F. A., F. I. Ai 


A well known authority refers to this book as follows: 


“Many books have been published on the theory and 
practic of life insurance, but perhaps the most convenient 
work of reference is the Life Assurance Primer, by Henry 
Moir, F. 1. A.” 


Price, Cloth Bound, $2.00 


Liberal Discount on orders in quantities. 
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LIFE INSURANCE DOLLARS 


Life Insurance a Conservator of the 
Wreckage of Life 





THE CRUSOE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


The Solicitor Gleans Dollars that Would Be Wasted 
But for His Untiring Efforts 


TENTH JNSTALMENT 

The Robinson Crusoe Life Insurance Com- 
pany was never incorporated, so far as we are 
told by De Foe. But the began 
when our dear old friend Crusoe garnered 
from his wreck that delightful assortment of 
many articles before, you remember, the ship 
You have not for- 


company 


broke up in the big storm. 
gotten the great coils of rope, the pieces of 
chain, the spoiled ship’s biscuit, the fowling 
pieces, the rolls of lead and the gunpowder. 
This is not the full list, but it will serve to 
prove that from the time our friend took stock 
of the limitations of his prison isle the Cru- 
soe Life Company had begun business. Tor, 
mind you, it is not the chief business of a 
life insurance company to pay death claims. 
That must be done, of course; but unless the 
company somehow gets the life insurance dol- 
lars they can never be paid out. Hence the 
first thing in getting a company under way is 
to freeze fast to dollars that would go else- 
where were it not for the efforts of the soli- 
citors. 
Agent 

gather all 
wreck she would go to pieces and all be lost. 
Of course he didn’t know but that something 
could 


that if he didn't 
from the 


R. Crusoe knew 


those satisfying spoils 


would happen to him long before he 
make use of the spoils. But he took a chance 
and labored indefatigably to garner his sal- 
vage from the sea. He was not thinking of 
anybody who would come after him; he was 
thinking of himself and his own wants. But 
in effect he was a kind of solicitor, who was 
carefully gleaning what would otherwise be a 
total loss. And to a great extent that is very 
like the efforts of a life insurance solicitor. 
You may say that what he gathers are not 
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values that would be destroyed in their total 
were it not for his efforts, but you must admit 
that a very large percentage would thus go to 
waste. 

People do not generally think of life insur- 
ance in this way; their attention is riveted to 
the other end of the deal. For a moment let 
us look at the business after this fashion, and 
let us consider what would happen to the dol- 
lars that the agent garners were there no such 
business. You may say that dollars 
would go into savings banks or be invested in 


these 


land or in other ways. But it can be considered 
very doubtful if life insurance companies di- 
vert any money from savings institutions and 
other investments. What seems to be the fact 
is that these life insurance dollars are, and for 
the most part, very like the ropes, gunpowder, 
that from his 


there are 


took 
ways of destroying 
wastefully and com- 


and all the rest Crusoe 


wreck. For 


money values just as 
pletely as if these values were tangible things 


and were swallowed up by the sea. 


Diccinc Hortes AND Fintinc THEM 


If a man pays a worker to dig a hole and 
fill it up again, day after day and month after 
month, the labor of the worker is absolutely 
If all the workmen in the 
filling them 


lost to the world. 
world digging 
again it is hard to see how they would be 
clothed fed. In know that 
they would not be clothed unless, 
say, the charitable institutions of Mars took 
There are 
world that 


were holes and 


and fact, we 
and fed 


pity on them and could reach them. 
a multitude of things done in the 
are almost as silly and wasteful as digging 
holes and filling them up again. Consider, for 
instance, the waste of labor and effort we see 
around us in a great city that serves no other 
purpose than to amuse those who have no use- 
ful labors 
nothing. 

about the rights of people to so enjoy them- 


and are uneasy because they do 


You may put up a lot of arguments 


but these arguments can never change 
If the whole of 


selves; 
the fact of the actual waste. 
the population of the earth were engaged in 
running automobiles, or enjoying rides in 
them, there would be nobody to do the work 
that the 


of hu 


is axiomatic 


that has to be done. It 


world wastes an enormous aggregate 


man effort. 


Tue Crusoe AGENT 

Along comes our busy Crusoe and urges 
men to look forward and conserve a portion 
of what passes through their hands. From 
office to office he pushes his indefatigable way, 
always preaching the doctrine of salvage of 
human effort. Nor is it one agent. Every- 
where there are a multitude of trained sales- 
men, skilled in the arts of persuasion; in 
every village and hamlet in the land, out on 
the highways before remote farms, even in 
the lumbering camps in the backwoods. You 
can go nowhere that you will not follow the 
trail of the life insurance solicitor. The argu- 
ment is always the same, and the combined 
effect of this by this 
trained specialists has an enormous bearing on 
Prob- 


argument infinity of 
the economic condition of the world. 
ably the savings institutions of the country 
owe much to the life insurance solicitor. He 
preaches temperance, frugality and conserva- 
tion; his is the labor of proving the need for 
taking thought of the morrow. And because 
of his endless efforts and those of his mighty 
And 
certain it is that a vast amount of money, or 
its equivalent in human garnered 
wrecks of prodigality and waste. 
labor on 


clan, men really do come to take thought. 


labor, is 
from the 
And 
the part of the mighty soliciting army, it may 
well be true that charitable and State institu- 
tions would be utterly inadequate for provid- 
ing for the wants of the hoard of widows and 


were it not for this ceaseless 


children that would clamor before the doors 
We know what the world is with the hundreds 
of millions that are conserved from the wreck- 
age of human endeavor and poured out in a 
What we 


do not know is what the world would be were 


never-ending flood to the destitute. 


it not for its life insurance companies and its 


life insurance solicitors. 


THe Soricrror 
In an earlier date in its history life insurance 
was regarded as a despoiler instead of a conser- 
vator. But there is hardly anyone so ignorant 
to-day who does not know better. In the past 
and now, and for the future, at least for many 


years to come, life insurance has been, is, and 


will be the most efficient mechanism for con- 
servation that the world has yet known. That 
the time will come when it will have served 


one 
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its function is not unlikely. But it may be 
that before the time comes many centuries will 
have passed. If the time ever does come when 
the mechanism of life insurance is no longer 
necessary, it will be because mankind have 
really become brothers and are ready at a 
imoment’s notice to share one another’s bur- 
dens. It is possible in the remote future that 
the State will assume the function of life in- 
surance companies and will see to it that no 
one suffers because of the waste of the world. 
Sut it is hard to realize that men can be 
trained to save and conserve without the 
prompting of some one who makes it his pro- 
fession to preach the sermon of providing for 
the future. The burden of the solicitor’s cry 
is not unlike that of a prophet of old. With 
all his skill and energy and eloquence he urges 
you to think of the morrow. He calls your 
attention to the uncertainty of your present 
conditions and of life itself. He asks you to 
put aside a part of what you daily receive so 
as to provide for the doubtful future of your- 
self and your loved ones. He pushes upon you 
the need and duty for self-denial; he asks you 
to forego present luxuries that either yourself 
or those dear to you shall have necessities in 
time of need. Such is the life insurance so- 
licitor. If there are more useful workers on 
the face of this earth of doubt and uncertainty 
it would be difficult to name them. Solicitor 
of life insurance! An honorable title. He is 
a collector of present surplus for future times 
of want and penury. 


Earning a Degree 


We're all reading of degrees being conferred 
by colleges just now. 

What degree in your profession of life insur- 
ance salesmanship does your work entitle you 
to? 

It’s an almighty important question, if you do 
but know it. 

A college degree, as you know, stands for a 
terrible lot of hard, telling work accomplished. 

There’s no nonsense about it. 

It means the recipient has conquered a lot of 
things. 

From the point of that fact are you sure that 
you are entitled to any ‘‘degree’’? 

The other phase of the degree idea is that the 
recipient having done a large amount of intelli- 
gent, effective work, the title, degree, he re- 
ceives is a guaranty to the world that he can do 
lots more big and hard work. The degree rec- 
ommends him to the world as a fighter and win- 
ner of hard battles. 

In the face of this other fact we again ask 
you, Are you sure that you are entitled to a 
degree in view of what you have done in selling 
life insurance? 

Oh, field man be worthy, worthy of a degree 

an announcement to all the world that you are 
a fighter and winner of big and important bat- 
tles in the life insurance selling field! 

If you have not yet fully earned your ‘“‘de- 
gzree”’ on that great and world-bettering field, go 
at it with more pluck than ever. Go at it now! 

Earn your degree!—International Lifeman. 


Coming in Under the Wire 


A good start is half the battle, but it isn’t all. 

Every contestant starts in a race, but how 
many finish? 

Almost any horse can begin. With a few trials 
even a very poor animal may get away from the 
wire, but it’s the coming under the wire at the 
home stretch that counts.—New York Life Bul- 
letin. 
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OBSOLETE INSTITUTION 


Elimination of the ‘‘ Hammer” ‘Has 
Raised Standard of the Solicitor 


SUCH METHODS A WASTE OF ENERGY 


Prospect Listened to Attacks on Other Companies 
—Gave Applications to Solicitors Who Re- 
fraincd from This Line of Persuasion 


Modern business competition, some life in- 
surance men to the contrary notwithstanding, 
is not war; in fact, the establishment of the 
aphorism, “Co-operation, not competition, is 
the life of trade,” and the agreement that it 
represents a real truth which is applicable to 
every line of business, indicate that business 
men, including insurance solicitors, believe that 
they need no longer fight their competitors in 
the savage, cutthroat style which was formerly 
in evidence in many communities, and that it 
is possible for everybody to get along and be 
happy and prosperous without resorting to an 
attack on the other fellow. 

That means, if it means anything, that the 
hammer, as a business institution, is obsolete, 
and that it ought to be buried as deep as the 
war hatchet of the red men. It is undignified, 
it is unethical, it is inefficient. But progress 
along any line is necessarily slow, and in spite 
of the fact that the leaders of the insurance 
business are agreed on the inadvisability of 
“Knocking,” there are still solicitors in the field 
who resort to the hammer whenever competi- 
tion gets a little keen. 

The most convincing argument in favor of 
letting the other agent, the other company, 
and the other contract alone is the fact that 
your prospects as a rule dislike that kind of 
solicitation. Competition doesn’t necessarily 
mean ripping the other man up the back. At 
best that is a destructive, rather than a con- 
structive argument. You can make the pros- 
pect decide to stay out of the other company 
without moving him an inch toward your own. 
Consequently, it is a waste of ammunition to 
keep shooting at the other solicitors when the 
hull’s-eye is right over the pocket-book of Mr. 
Prospect, and you'll never ring the bell until 
you turn your guns in that direction. 


Prospect ELIMINATED THE “KNOCKERS” 

A business man who recently decided to add 
about $20,co0 of insurance to the amount he 
had been carrying, making an even $50,000, 
confided to a friend after the battle was over 
that he felt like he had been in a_ football 
game. He came out mopping his brow and 
gasping for air. The agents who were in on 
the proposition battered each other with rate- 
books, with dividend figures, with insurance 
department comments, with local statistics; 
and through it all the prospect played the part 
of innocent bystander. Most of the “dope” 
that was handed him went over his head, but 
it was swallowed up by the other agents, who 
had a fine time debating company matters and 


Thursday 


enmeshing the prospect in a wilderness of 
words, without getting anywhere in the direc- 
tion of selling him. 

The prospect finally dismissed the bunch and 
called in later on two of the solicitors who 
had done practically no talking of the “knock- 
He gave each of them a $10,000 
application, apparently relieved because they 
did not attempt to make him go through the 
ordeal again. 

The most successful managers insist that 
their agents keep away from the competi- 
tion of the old-fashioned sort, which involves 
slambang methods of getting business. They 
instruct their solicitors to content themselves 
with selling their own contracts, letting the 
other man’s alone. 


ing” kind. 


A Waste or ENERGY 

A manager who has gone through all phases 
of the competitive proposition, and who started 
out himself as a good two-fisted fighter who 
could always give a little bit better than he 
received, and carried a knockout in either 
hand, said recently that it is a waste of energy 
to go about trying to get business by showing 
up the other companies. 

“In the first place,” he said, “nobody is going 
to buy my policy because [ prove that the 
other man’s is no good. On the other hand, 
he is more than likely to assume that mine 
isn’t much better. The only plan that i$ worth 
consideration is sticking to your company, 
your policy, and the needs of the prospect. 
He isn’t interested, as a rule, in comparisons, 
and the fewer of these you make the easier it 
will be to get his business. And he will ad- 
mire you for fighting clean and not hitting 
helow the belt. 

“You might assume that inasmuch as some 
of the life men in this town haven’t learned 
that it doesn’t pay to knock one’s competitors, 
I would be forced to use the same methods. 
sut that isn’t the way it works out. Men of 
standing usually resent an attempt on the part 
of the agent to form their opinions for them, 
and many a knocker who thought he was 
making it impossible for me to sell a prospect 
has driven him into my arms. The knocker 
invariably hurts his own game, and can’t pos- 
sibly do himself any good.” 

The associations have been working for 
years on the subject of “twisting,” and the 
“twister” is now being held up to scorn; but 
just as bad is the unfair competitor for new 
business, who doesn’t know how to sell his 
goods without throwing mud at those of the 
other fellow. 

The Season 

Why is it often said that you can’t sell life 
insurance in the summer time; and is it true? 
Of course, one: can make summer months lean 
months, but the same person will also make 
winter months poor months. Indeed, does that 
person ever have a good month? Is it not in 
the person rather than the season? If he finds 
the farmer too busy to listen now will he not 
also find it too wet to drive out and see him on 
a rainy day when the farmer can’t work? Or, if 
the merchant is too busy at holiday time will he 
not also find him with a dull business at an- 
other time? Is not such a person giving ex- 
cuses, not getting results ?—whether it be winter 
or summer.—La Fayette Life... Line. 
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July 23, 1914 
* FEDERAL SUPERVISION 


An Opinion on the Legal Effect of 
Amendment to Constitution 


WRITTEN BY SENATOR JOHN C. SPOONER 


President Darwin P. Kingsley of New York Life 
Sends Letter to Every Known Insurance 
Executive in United States to Secure 
Views of Policyholders 

A letter has been sent the chief executive of 
every known insurance organization in the 
United States by Darwin P. Kingsley, president 
of the New York Life of New York, transmitting 
the opinion of former Senator John C, Spooner, 
of Wisconsin, relative to the proper amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States “in or- 
der to bring about Federal supervision of insur- 
ance. Mr. Kingsley’s letter to the insurance 
heads is in part as follows: 

While the replies to my letter of March 12, 
1914, indicate an almost unanimous belief that 
Federal supervision is the only solution of the 
problems which threaten the future usefulness 
of our business, a number of executives ex- 
pressed a doubt as to whether insurance—even 
if a proper mendment to the Federal Constitu- 
tion were passed—would then be free from the 
injustices and multiplicity of regulations which 
now lie in the taxing and supervisory powers of 
the several States. ; 

In order to reassure insurance executives by 
answering that question with some degree of 
legal authority, I sought and have obtained the 
enclosed opinion from Hon, John C. Spooner, 
until recently a leading authority in the Senate 
of the United States, particularly on Constitu- 
tional questions. In so far as such a doubt as 
this can be removed by a legal opinion, Senator 
Spooner has removed it. The opinion should be 
read carefully. * _* * ; : 

My letter of Mareh 12, 1914, owing to an in- 
complete mailing list, did not reach all insurance 
companies, particularly the fraternal and bene- 
ficial orders. This letter will be given-a wider 
circulation, and is intended to reach the respon- 
sible head of every legitimate enterprise the 
business of which is interstate in its character. 

The question I shall presently ask is so com- 
prehensive in its character that your answer 
(you may have already answered) will necessar- 
ily indicate whether you believe or do not be- 
lieve in Federal supervision. 


JOINT RESOLUTION NECESSARY 

Assuming that we are to seek an amendment 
to the Federal Constitution, the first step is the 
passage of a joint resolution by Congress, sub- 
mitting to the various States the text of the 
amendment proposed. So far as Congress is con- 
cerned, I believe we need only ascertain com- 
prehensively and convincingly what insurance 
opinion is. By insurance opinion I mean not 
merely the wishes of insurance executives, but 
the wishes of the insured. I have a pretty clear 
idea now of the wishes of a great majority of 
insurance executives. But it seems to me before 
we present the question to Congress and urge 
action, we should have something more than 
that. I can.anticipate Congressional objection 
to opinions offered by insurance executives 
alone, but I cannot conceive of any serious ob- 
jection if the request for such a resolution is 
backed up by an overwhelming demand from the- 
people directly involved. ; 

Therefore, it seems to me the first step is to 
ascertain the attitude of the millions of our citi- 
zens whose interests, through insurance, are 
profoundly affected by the present burdensome 
programme of taxation and regulation and 
gravely threatened by recent decisions of the 
Supreme Court. Given an overwhelming verdict 
by the insuring public on a fair statement of the 
facts, and we shall need to do little work in 
Washington, and probably in the States after- 
wards. 

Are you willing, therefore, in your own way to 
state to your policy and contract holders the 
existing conditions, its injustices and its inef- 
ficiencies, and especially the increasing dangers 


involved in forty-eight supervisory and rate- 
making powers? 

Are you willing then to ask each policy and 
contract holder to answer: ‘Yes’ or ‘‘No’”’ to 
substantially this question: 

“Do you favor the passage of a joint resolu- 
tion by Congress, submitting to the several 
States, for ratification or rejection, a Constitu- 
tional amendment under which (if adopted) all 
insurance interstate in its character shall be 
subject to regulation only by the Federal Gov- 
ernment?” 

This will involve in the aggregate no small 
expense. It will not involve any general organi- 
zation until later. By this process we ought to 
ascertain, to the satisfaction of any fair-minded 
man, what insurance opinion is. 

I suggest, therefore, that until I hear from 
the great body of men and companies addressed 
in this letter, and am certain that substantially 
all are willing to apply this test, no definite ac- 
tion be taken by anybody. If it seems, after the 
answers to this letter have been received and 
compiled, that the question should be submitted 
in this way direct to the insured, we should, of 
course, all act together. I can perhaps as well 
as another indicate the period within which this 
action may be taken, although of course I have 
no authority in the matter, nor has anyone, un- 
less such authority is indicated in the replies 
which I receive to this communication. 

I shall be glad, however, to do so much of the 
work as may be involved in compiling your re- 
plies, and after consultation with other insur- 
ance men in different branches of our business, 
decide whether the opinions expressed are suf- 
ficiently conclusive to warrant the direct appeal 
to the people which this plan contemplates. 


SENATOR SPOONER’'S OPINION 

The opinion of Senator Spooner is as follows: 

Referring to your letter of March 27, in which 
you requested my opinion in respect of the effect 
of an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States for the purpose of vesting in the 
Congress the power to regulate the business of 
insurance throughout the United States, and in 
which you submitted a form, now pending in 
Congress, I beg to say that the determination 
of the form which the proposed amendment 
sheuld take is not without difficulty. 

The resolution pending in Congress is worded 
as follows: 

“Congress shall have power to regulate the 
business (or commerce) of insurance threughout 
the United States, its territories and posses- 
sions.”’ 

The words ‘for commerce” should, I think, be 
omitted, because they add _ nothing. There 
should not be in such a provision an unnecessary 
word. This clause, so corrected, would give the 
whole business of insurance of every description, 
by whomsoever conducted, to the exclusive regu- 
lative authority of the Congress. The scope of 
an amendment, so phrased, is necessarily so 
extensive that it may well be doubted whether 
a sufficient number of the States would be will- 
ing to divest themselves of so important a 
jurisdiction. 

I have considered many forms of amendment, 
but to each there is some substantial objection, 
and it has seemed to me that, all things consid- 
ered, the following—while simply and easily un- 
derstood, and entirely within the jurisdiction of 
the States to incorporate in the Constitution 
might be, for a number of reasons, a wise form: 

“Congress shall have power to regulate the 
business of insurance by a corporation in States 
other than that by which it was created.” 

By reason of my want of knowledge of the 
details of the insurance business throughout the 
country, I may misjudge its efficacy, but the 
object is to place the business of insurance cor- 
porations throughout the United States, whether 
foreign or domestic, exclusively within the regu- 
lative power of the Congress, but to leave the 
business transacted by domestic insurance cor- 
porations within the control of the State which 
created them in respect of the business done by 
them within her borders. 

It seems altogether probable that such a pro- 
vision, while not impairing the efficiency of the 
Congressional power, would be more popular and 
satisfactory to the several States. 

With such a provision incorporated in the 
Jonstitution, or something of kindred form and 
purpose, it would seem to give to the Congress 
adequate regulatory power to control the busi- 
ness carried on by insurance corporations 


throughout the country (with the qualification 
suggested), and in a manner which would be 
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just and satisfactory, without at the same time 
wounding the sensibility of the States. 

Section 2 of Article IV of the Constitution of 
the United States provides that the ciizens of 
each State shall be entitled to all privileges and 
immunities of the citizens of the several States. 
In the case of Paul v. Virginia (8 Wall. 168), 
where the agent of several insurance companies 
incorporated in the State of New York to carry 
on the general business of insurance against 
losses by fire, undertock to issue a policy of 
insurance in the State of Virginia, on behalf of 
the companies he represented, without having 
complied with the requirements of the State of 
Virginia, upon compliance with which foreign in- 
surance companies were permitted to do busi- 
ness in that State, and being thereupon arrested, 
under the authority of the Virginia statute, it 
was held by the Supreme Court of the United 
States that foreign insurance companies were 
not citizens of the State of New York within the 
meaning of the article of the Constitution above 
cited; that they were not engaged in interstate 
commerce, because the making of policies of in- 
surance was not commerce within the meaning 
of that term as used in the commerce clause of 
the Constitution, and that, accordingly, the 
State of Virginia might exclude such corpora- 
tions from doing business within the State, or 
prescribe the conditions upon which they might 
do business therein. 

In that case, the insurance companies were 
declared not to be citizens of the State, within 
the meaning of the article of the Constitution 
referred to, because they are the mere creation 
of local law and could have no legal existence 
beyond the limits of the sovereignty which cre- 
ated them. The decision in Paul v. Virginia 
proceeded on the assumption, however, that if 
the person seeking to transact insurance busi- 
ness in the State of Virginia had been a natural 
person, any law of that State forbidding or lim- 
iting the right of such person to do business 
upon the same terms as citizens of the State of 
Virginia would have been in hostility to the 
Constitutional provision above referred to. 

In Ward v. Maryland (12 Wall. 418), the State 
of Maryland had, by statute, prohibited the sale 
of goods in certain districts of the State by per- 
sons not resident, without first obtaining a li- 
cense. It was held that this statute was un- 
consitutional, the Court saying: 

“Attempt will not be made to define the words 
‘privileges and immunities’ or to specify the 
rights which they are intended to secure and 
protect beyond what may be necessary to the 
decision of the case before the Court. Beyond 
doubt, those words are words of very compre- 
hensive meaning, but it will be sufficient to say 
that the clause plainly and unmistakably secures 
and protects the right of a citizen of one State 
to pass into any other State of the Union for 
the purpose of engaging in lawful commerce, 
trade or business without molestation: to ac- 
quire personal property; to take and hold real 
estate; to maintain actions in the Courts of the 
State; and to be exempt from any higher taxes 
or excises than are imposed by the State upon 
its own citizens.” 


SCOPE OF CONSTITUTION 

That all persons and associations of persons, 
other than corporations, are within the protec- 
tion of the immunity clause of the Constitution 
is, I think, well settled. In Barnes v. Illinois 
(168 Ill. 425), the defendant acted as agent of 
New York Lloyds Insurance Company. The 
question presented was whether an individual 
acting as the agent of a number of citizens of 
the State of New York, not a partnership and 
not incorporated, who had not complied with 
the requirements of the Illinois Statute applica- 
able to foreign corporations and non-residents, 
and who had not procured a State license, was 
liable for the penalties provided by the act. The 
Court said: ' 

“Tf the citizens of this State may, without re- 
striction, enter into contracts of insurance, the 
same right is guaranteed to citizens of other 
States.” 

After pointing out that the restrictions of the 
statute applied only to non-residents, the Court 
adds: 

“The constitutional safeguard protects the 
citizens of other States against unequal legisla- 
tion of that character which forbids to them the 
privilege of pursuing such lawful occupations 
as are permitted to the citizens of this State.’’ 

To the same effect is the case of the State 
ex rel. Hoadley v. Board of Insurance (37 Fla. 
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In the first class of cases, the failure of Con- 
gress to legislate leaves the subject free and un- 
regulated, since the States are prohibited from 
acting and Congress has failed to act. 

But what are the cases which fall within the 
second class’ ‘Ihe answer to this question, if 
we foilow the analogy of the commerce clause, 
is in the language of Mr. Justice Hughes, in 
Simpson v. Shepard (230 U. S. 352-399), as fol- 
lows: 

“The grant in the Constitution of its own 
force, that is, without action by Congress, estab- 
lished the essential immunity of interstate com- 
mercial intercourse from the direct control of 
corporations doing insurance business through- the States with respect to those subjects em- 
out the country, except as they severally car- braced within the grant which are of such a 
ried on the business in the States which respec- nature as to demand that if regulated at all 
tively had created them, would adequately pro- their regulation should be prescribed by single 
vide against unfair discrimination. authority. It has repeatedly been declared by 

Of course, if Congress were given the power in this Court that as to those subjects which re- 
the language suggested, or in any adequate quire a general system or uniformity of regula- 
form, it would seem to be clear that Congress- tion, the power of Congress is exclusive.’ 
ional legislation would be indispensable to give This is necessarily involved in the use of the 
effect to such an amendment. Undoubtedly the word “regulate,’’ that is, ‘‘to prescribe the rule 
Congress, if the Constitution were so altered, by which commerce is to be governed.’’ Gibbons 
would provide for the administration of the act v. Ogden, 9 Wheat, 196. 
passed pursuant to it by a national insurance 


569), which relates to the South and North 
Lloyds, an unincorporated association in the 
State of New York, which undertook to transact 
fire insurance business in the State of Florida, 
notwithstanding the restrictions and prohibitions 
of the statute of that State relating to the carry- 
ing on of business by foreign corporations and 
non-residents (see also Cooley Constitutional 
Limitations, 6th Ed., p. 24). 

Since all persons other than corporations are 
taus upon terms of equality with the persons 
and corporations transacting business within the 
particular States, it would seem that the provi- 
sion of the Constitution applicable to foreign 


commission, just as the laws in respect of inter- WITHIN CONTROL OF CONGRESS 
state and foreign commerce are now primarily 5 re iy jig 
intrusted to the Interstate Commerce Commis- Clearly, applying this principle to the business 


sion. In such event, it seems clear oo the of insurance carried on by State corporations, it 
Ste eo , "CA awe rog P y seth , 
States could not enforce any laws regulating Or would seem manifest that the rules by which 


applicable to the business of insurance, brought that business ig to be governed would be solely 
by the amendment within the federal power, — within the control of Congress, except as to the 
except that done wholly within a State by an pusiness done by a corporation in the State 
insurance corporation created by it. which created it, and that the failure of Con- 


a See i aes fully aware than your good gress to prescribe such rules would leave the 
self of the extent of the power conferred upon — pusiness of insurance free from regulation. 


Congress by the Constitution to regulate com- But, if asked more specifically what rules do 
merce among the several States, with foreign govern the business of insurance, we may an- 
nations, ete., and that the fact of its exercise has swer by a reference to cases in which the same 
furnished many judicial controversies. question has been answered in respect to com- 

There have thus been developed three classes — merce. In general, it may be said that any di- 
of cases: ; ? : rect prohibition of the business of insurance, or 

1, Those in which the action of Congress was — pestpaint upon it by conditions onerous and bur- 
held to be exclusive, and the States impotent qengome, except such merely ag have to do with 
to act at all; . : the exercise of the police power, or are essen- 

2. Those in which the State may act in the  tiatly or necessarily local in their character, fall 
absence of legislation by Congress; and within the rule. For illustrative cases, one may 


2 yan | tThic > 1e 7 » Ste > is 
3. 7 hos¢ in whic h the power of the State is consult: 
exclusive, such as intrastate commerce. 


I do not know how far that State power has Welton v. Missouri, 91 U. S. 275. 
been left an open question by the recent ‘deci- Weber v. Virginia, 103 U. S. 344. 


sion in the Minnesota Rate Case. Vance v. W. A. Vandercook Co., 170 U. S. 438. 


Gloucester Ferry Co. v. Penn., 114 U. S. 196. 
Cooley v. Board of Wardens, 12 How. 299. 
McCall v. California, 136 U. S. 104. 

Crutcher vy. Kentucky, 141 U. S. 47. 

U. B. Fidelity Co. v. Kentucky, L. C. P. 1913, 
p. 122, No. 3. 

International Text Book Co. v. Pigg, 218 U.S. 
644. 

Buck Stove & Range Co. v. Vickers, 226 U. S. 
205. 

Standard Oil Co. v. Missouri, 244 U. S. 270. 

The second class of cases, referred to above, 
embraces instances in which regulation by the 
State is indirect and incidental. In such in- 
stances, the State regulation is permitted to 
continue until Congress sees fit to extend its 
jurisdiction over the subjects affected thereby. 

As to whether, if there were incorporated in 
the Constitution the amendment suggested, a 
State could regulate at all, except as to the cor- 
porate insurance company which it had created, 
and in so far as its business was carried on 
within that State, see Richmond & Allegheny 
R. R. Co. v. R. A. Patterson Tobacco Co., 169 
U. S. 311. 

Under the form of amendment suggested, it 
would seem clear that no State could impose any 
license, imposition, or other form of tax at all 
on insurance corporations, or upon the agents 
of such corporations, carrying on an insurance 
business in a State other than that which cre- 
atedgsuch corporation. Certain it is that the 
federal power would be held by the Supreme 
Court to be ‘‘complete in itself and exercisable 
to its utmost extent, without limitations other 
than those prescribed in the Constitution itself.’’ 
Gibbons v. Ogden, 9 Wheat. 196. 

Hence, it would follow that no State could 
compel a foreign corporation to pay for the 
privilege of engaging in the business of insur- 
ance within that State. 

Atlantic, ete., Telegraph Co. v. Philadelphia, 
190 U. S. 160. 

McCall v. California, 136 U. S. 104. 

Gloucester Ferry Co. v. Penn., 114 U. S. 196. 

Leloup. v. Mobile, 127 U. S. 640. 

This does not mean that the real or personal 
property of such company within the State is not 
subject to taxation, in like manner as other 
property, but merely that the regulation of the 
business within the State, er the exaction of a 
license fee for transacting business under any 
form, is beyond the power of the State. 
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LIFE INSURANCE DOLLARS 


Life Insurance as a Logical Extension 
of the New Commandment 


THE BROTHERHOOD OF MANKIND 


Companies and Their Solicitors Are Responsible 


for and Deal in a Kind of Transcendental 


Currency 
ELEVENTH INSTALMENT 


Over eleven thousand claims were presented 
for adjustment to the State Workmens Com- 
pensation Commision of New York during the 
first eighteen days of last menth. This enor- 
mous number of claims surely proves that 
the necessary compliance with the new law 
will result in a multitude of persons obtaining 
from past employers a portion at least of their 
livelihood on account of injury to themselves 
or to those who were formerly responsible for 
their support. 

Of course, there is a great diversity of opin- 
ion as to the ultimate benefit to the community 
that will result from the enforcement of the 
law. But one thing seems sure: That the law 
is an honest attempt to enforce by legal means 
the ancient idea of brotherhood of mankind. 
That idea is the basis of the modern attempts 
to alleviate the suffering of the more deserv- 
ing and helpless of the State's unfortunates. 
Mankind has long since emerged from the 
times when a French aristocrat could drive 
his chariot and four over a child and with 
never a thought that he could be held person- 
ally responsible. And history tells us that 
such things actually happened, and within a 
period that is comparatively inconsiderable. 

Doubtless there are very many in the com- 
munity who consider that the law is meddle- 
some and burdensome, to say the very least 
concerning it. But if our eyes are at all open 
to modern altruistic tendencies we may fear 
or hope, just as we may individually look at 
the matter, that legislation in the future will 
be demanded and continued with the idea of 
the brotherhood of mankind as the funda- 
mental basis. A bold attempt is being made 


to enforce the New Testament doctrine by 
the written law of the land. By some it 
may perhaps be considered an unjust attempt; 
possibly in its final workings it may prove a 
costly and foolish failure both for the State 
and the individual; but, nevertheless, regarded 
merely as an experiment, it must be consid- 
ered an experiment that should be attempted 
in some way and by some means. Taking in- 
to account everything that the working masses 
have suffered in time past, it is an experi- 
ment that the State is compelled to make, 
compelled no matter what may be the view 
of the individual. After all, however, as legis- 
tion between man and man is always an ex- 


periment, to be reshaped and revamped if 


mistakes have been made in the initial stages, 
perhaps this particular experiment has been 
put into operation with less hazard to abstract 
justice than have many others in the past. 


ComPANIES Have THE MECHANISM 

One of the interesting things concerning the 
new law and its practical workings, perhaps 
the most interesting, is that, however ad- 
vanced in altruistic tendencies it may be, and 
however complicated in execution, a business 
mechanism already devised and in perfect ad- 
justment quietly steps forward and is ready 
and willing to meet the necesary responsibili- 
ties. For to this business mechanism the basal 
thought of the brotherhood of mankind is no 
new idea. And the figures already tabulated 
and at hand for the necessary calculation of 
the premiums were long ago obtained with 
an infinity of labor and with basal idea at 
the very root. It is certainly interesting that 
centuries ago some learned man _ sat night 
after night burning his tallow dip and compil- 
ing the fundamental groundwork for these 
very figures. What this legendary scholar had 
in mind might have been the basal idea; or, 
more likely, his labors may have been simply 
the inspiration of his devotion to abstract 
science; but whatever the conception and the 
impetus, the foundation was laid surely and 
ce mpletely upon which has been built the 
mighty superstructure of life insurance. It 
is very significant that life insurance companies 
have found that they had the means within 
their offices for carrying forward the ad- 
vancement of the plan that has fallen on many 
of the business public like a thunderbolt. 
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WITHIN THE SHELL 

Now you cannot extract more milk from 
a cocoanut than there is within its shell. And 
if you find that life insurance has the means 
at its disposal for complying with the require- 
ments of modern legislation along the line of 
the practical corollary of the theory of the 
brotherhood of mankind, you will have the 
right—nay, you must believe that life insur- 
ance itself and in its primary figures had the 
basis of this fundamental conception. It did. 
It has no other reason for its existence than 
the carrying out of this idea. 

This should be a tremendous inspiration to 
the life insurance solicitor. He never can 
and he never does transact his peculiar busi- 
ness with the ordinary dollars of ordinary 
commerce. Although he may not realize it, 
and although he may be the last to state it, 
and although he should not forever be shout- 
ing out the fact to his customers, yet the 
dollars he deals in are a kind of transcenden- 
tal dollars. They are altogether different dol- 
lars from the dollars that buy cigars, Paris 
gowns, or that are slid over the top of a 
bridge table. The legendary old scholar, un- 
der his tallow dip, perhaps compiling one of 
the first mortality tables, was really extend- 
ing into figures the commandment that is as 
new as when it first came from the sacred lips. 


Tue New CoMMANDMENT 

The new commandment is no new thing to 
life insurance companies and to their agents. 
It was the foundation stone of the vast tower 
that to-day we wonder at; it is printed in 
unseen characters between every line of fig- 
ures of every company rate-book; it is the 
compelling power behind the arguments of 
every solicitor everywhere. 

Let life insurance men understand and re- 
alize that they deal in no ordinary currency 
of exchange. Life insurance dollars are 
sacred dollars, dollars of self-denial and 
pledged to meet a sacred trust. The public 
have always understood this and have, in- 
deed, always acted upon its truth. The de- 
faulter of a mining concern has never had 
meted out to him the harsh judgment and con- 
tempt that has been meted out to the life 
insurance defaulter. The responsibility for 
handling the sacred dollars of life insurance 
is the greatest of responsibilities. And when 
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the solicitor fully realizes the character of 
the dollars he is seeking, he would be a 
strange breed of man if the realization did 
not give him a power and push not found in 
other lines of human endeavor. 

He is seeking his own living, and that is 
perfectly justifiable and even laudable. Every- 
hody ought to have sufficient clothing and sub- 
stantial dinners. But there is a vast difference 
in offering lots in a Jersey swamp or salted 
holes in Arizona than in offering a life in- 
surance policy in a strong company. 

Stand up straight, look your man in the 
eye, and hold out your fountain pen for his 
signature. There are a multitude of things 
he cannot afford at any low price, but life in- 
surance is one thing of all things that at the 
peril of faithlessness to others he dare not re- 
fuse. You have him there, you agents; he 
can laugh aside most things, but if the argu- 
ment is correctly put and hammered in he 
can never laugh aside life insurance. For a 
life insurance policy is really a pledge of com- 
pliance with the newest of the command- 
ments; and written or printed in fair paper, 
promising food in place of starvation, clothing 
instead of nakedness, education for the ig- 
norant, shelter for the roofless, and satisfac- 
tion and peace at his last moment on earth 


¢ 


to the insured himself. 


A START IN LIFE 


The Benefits of Children’s Endowment or 
Educational Policy 


So many men who have achieved wealth 
and prominence in life, wresting good for- 
tune from bad by dint of sheer strength of 
mind and body, have said that the first five 
thousand dollars was the hardest milestone 
of their lives, to pass that it has almost be- 
come a truism. 

Outside of natural ability, the two most im- 
portant foundation stones of pecuniary suc- 
cess as we know it are practical training, or 
education, and capital. lundamental ability 
along this direction will acquire capital, and 
capital will buy both training and education. 
However, every man who has been through 
this arduous process in his own experience 
looks forward to some line of less resistance 
for those who are knit closely to him by both 
blood and personal predilection. It is granted to 
but a very few of us to become the possesors of 
great fortunes. But every man of moderate 
abilitv and earning power can make the strug- 
ele for existence and the competition of fife 
easier for those who bear his name and for 
whose presence in this world he is responsible. 

Whether it be for the security of education 
and vocational training of any sort, or to 
give the hoy—or, as the case may be, the girl 

the first thousand for his or her start in life, 
after the education and training have been 
completed, is a great problem for many. Yet 
The life insurance 
agent can fix it up in half a minute. 

The children’s endowment, or the educa- 


it is simple of solution. 


tional endowment policy as it is sometimes 
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called, fills this need. This is an ideal policy 
form, constructed with this especial end in 
view. It provides that the parent shall pay 
premiums during the lifetime of the child up 
to, say, age twenty-one. If the parent dies 
before that time the policy automatically be- 
comes paid up for its full face amount, pay- 
able at the date of maturity; and if the child 
dies during the premium-paying period, the 
premiums already paid in are returned to the 
parent. The form above outlined is the most 
liberal in its provisions, but there are numer- 
ous variations. Some provide no premium 
return at all in case of the death of the child 
during the premium-paying period; others for 
twenty-five per cent return premium; others 
fifty per cent, and so on at the option of the 
person who takes out the policy—subject, of 
course, to different scales of premium rates. 


CoMPARATIVELY Little KNOWN 

It is a remarkable thing that, although al- 
most any reputable old line life insurance 
company will issue the above outlined class of 
contract, it is comparatively litthke known to 
the insuring public. This is doubtless on ac- 
count of the fact that this sort of policy of 
necessity carries a high rate of premium as 
compared with the more popular forms. And 
agents for that reason are afraid to push it, 
preferring to adhere to the beaten path. 

A certain local representative of a_ well- 
known New York company has, however, dis- 
proven the assertion of such theoretical ob- 
stacles by making a specialty of this very 
class of business. He keeps constantly in 
touch with the younger married set in his 
territory, and as soon as a “little stranger” 
comes into the world immediately goes around 
and shows its doting parents how it may be 
assured of a “start in life.” 

Life insurance in this country has never 
given us a better or more complete form of 
protection. It not only insures the child’s life 
during those trying and dangerous years of 
infancy and childhood, but also insures the 
youngster an unalienable nest egg at the time 
when it is most needed either to finish a 
course of educational training or to open up a 
career, be it business or professional. 


INSURABLE INTEREST 


The bulletin of the Penn Mutual Life of Phila- 
delphia contains the following: 

It has occurred to Messrs. Bagley & Willet, 
general agents, Atlanta, that it would be infor- 
mative to publish the opinion of our counsel, 
Geo. Wharton Pepper, Esq., as to the insurable 
interest of corporations, firms, ete., in the lives 
of employees, and also touch upon the interest 
which nephew or niece, uncle or aunt, brother- 
in-law, ete., may have, as follows: 

1. Your first question is whether a firm or cor- 
poration has an insurable interest in the life of 
its members or valued employees. 

(a) Corporation. By members of a corpora- 
tion IT assume that you mean stockholders. I do 
not think a corporation has an insurable in- 
terest in the lives of its stockholders as such. 
I do not find that it has ever been decided in 
Pennsylvania whether a corporation has an in- 
surable interest in the lives of its officers or 
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employees. In a case decided by the Supreme 
Court of New Hampshire in 1903 it was held that 
stockholders of a corporation may have an in- 
surable interest in the life of the general man- 
agers of the corporation, on the theory that the 
financial success of the corporation depended in 
some measure upon the personality of the man- 
ager, and that the stockholders might reason- 
ably expect a pecuniary benefit from his ser- 
vices. Upon the whole I am inclined to the 
opinion that a corporation should be held to 
have an insurable interest in the life of any of- 
ficer upon whose services and efforts the con- 
tinued success of the corporation might really 
depend. It is impossible to lay down any gen- 
eral rule upon this point, as each case must be 
governed by the circumstances surrounding it. 

(b) Partners. It is the general rule of law 
that one partner has an insurable interest in 
the life of a co-partner from whom he may 
reasonably expect pecuniary benefit. I do not 
find that this question has ever been flatly de- 
cided in Pennsylvania, but the trend of author- 
ity in other jurisdictions is as I have stated. 
This being the case, I can see no legal reason 
why a policy on the life of one partner should 
not be taken out payable to or be assigned to 
the firm. 

2. Your second question is, first, whether the 
relationship of nephew or niece and uncle and 
aunt constitute an insurable interest; and, 
second, whether the relationship of brother-in- 
law or sister-in-law constitutes an insurable in- 
terest. It has been decided in Pennsylvania, and 
I believe the decision is in accordance with the 
general trend of authority, that the mere rela- 
tionship of nephew or niece and uncle or aunt 
does not of itself constitute an insurable inter- 
est. You will understand, of course, that when 
other circumstances are present in the case 
which give either a nephew, niece, sister-in-law 
or brother-in-law a real pecuniary interest in 
the life of the insured, it may constitute an in- 
surable interest in the eye of the law. 


A GRAPHIC PEN PICTURE 


Dr. John L. Davis, medical director of the 
Amicable of Waco, Texas, says: 

Undoubtedly the best examiner is he who 
makes the clearest pen picture of the applicant 
accurately, showing his present condition, past 
record, and family history. 

Great pictures all have something beyond the 
mere mechanical lines and colors, lights and 
shadows; an indefinable touch which may be 
called the “soul of the picture.’ 

Your insurance picture in the same way shows 
the man’s physical proportions, scars of old dis- 
ease, hereditary warps and inclinations; but 
permeating these physical attributes there 
should be depicted the spirit of the real man, 
revealing his temperament, disposition, im- 
pulses and tendencies in life. For these _ in- 
tangible factors as much as _ physical frame- 
work affect longevity. 

Medical men know the vast difference in life 
expectancy between the man animated with a 
spirit of industry, thrift, self-sacrifice and con- 
tentment and him whose natural inclinations 
are toward recklessness, intemperance, gluttony 
and selfishness. 

These features of the picture constitute the 
essence of ‘‘moral hazard’’ in insurance and are 
vital in the logical selection of risks. 

The physician better than anyone else is able 
to give this information because of his personal 
acquaintance with the man, his trained judg- 
ment and natural habit of reflection, and be- 
cause his daily practice compels him to take 
cognizance of these very features. 

The splendid work of our examiners has our 
grateful acknowledgment; and if this element 
of moral hazard is borne in mind in every case 
and its tendencies noted in the report, the ex- 
aminations will still further merit our appreci- 
ation. 
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THE BUSINESS SITUATION 


Edward A. Woods Predicts Period of 
Great Prosperity for Country 


REASONS FOR COMING GOOD TIMES 


Says Depression is Outgrowth of Governmental 
and Public Attitude Toward Wealth and 
Corporations Dating from Insurance 
Difficulties in 1905 


Edward A. Woods of Pittsburg, manager for 
the Equitable Life of New York, and vice-pres- 
ident of the National Association of Life Under- 
writers, has written the following article on 
the business situation in the United States and 
the world: 


It is not necessary to go into the causes of the 
world-wide depression in business which exists 
in almost every country in Europe and in the 
United States and Canada, as well as in South 
America, at the present time. The fact that 
there has been a halt in business remains. 

But it is important that we should keep re- 
minded that these depressions never have con- 
tinued, will not now, and never can, continue 
indefinitely, and that by very reason of the 
length of this depression and of the causes for 
it every month elapsed brings us nearer to its 
end, and by an economic law well understood 
the period of prosperity will be proportionately 
as great and as long as the period of depression 
preceding it has been. 

One of the pregnant sayings of the late J. P. 
Morgan is that of his father, who said, ‘‘My son, 
any man who bets against this country goes 
broke.’’ Wealth in this country is doubling 
every two decades; population every three. 
Since 1814 the wealth of the country has grown 
from $2,000,000,000 to $150,000,000,000; and our in- 
come fiom less than half a billion to about $35,- 
000,000,000. No country with an income of $35,- 
600,000,000 is poor. This annual income is about 
forty per cent of the total wealth of Great 
Britain and three times her income; seventy per 
cent of the total wealth of France and six times 
her income; forty-five per cent of the wealth of 
the German Empire and three and a half times 
her income. 

American income bears a greater ratio to the 
nation’s wealth than any known country in the 
world, if the figures ag to wealth and income 
are to be considered reliable: 


WEG SEAUCB ss secs cescccce cen n beeen 23.3 per cent 
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We shall produce this year from our soil the 
total income of Great Britain; twice the income 
of France; and more than the annual income of 
Germany; more than that of Belgium, Portugal 
and Switzerland combined. This is an annual 
product that is not wasted wealth, but grown 
annually on our soil, not including the ores used 
and consumed. A nation that has such wealth 
from this source alone is not a poor nation. 


OTHER GOOD SIGNS 


But there are other signs that a period of long 
and great prosperity is approaching, and per- 
haps is nearer at hand than appears. One of 
the causes making more acute the depression in 
the United States has been governmental and 
public attitude toward wealth and corporations, 
dating perhaps from the insurance difficulties 
that began with the Equitable in February, 1905, 
and leading rapidly into railroads and so-called 
“trusts,’’ whose officers have had their atten- 
tion diverted and their energies expended in de- 
fending themselves and _ reorganizing their 
methods and businesses instead of proceeding 
along lines of constructive, aggressive work. 
There are signs that this attitude is abating, 
that the country is gradually finding out that 
We are one country, that we are commonly in- 
terested in all sources of wealth, that to destroy 
the prosperity of the great business institutions 


which have so upbuilt this country does not hurt 
a few rich alone, but reduces their ability to 
pay dividends to the hundreds of thousands 
stockholders, most of them persons of moderate 
or poor means, as well as their ability to em- 
ploy labor at high wages. The fact that there 
is a general belief that the railroads should re- 
ceive a freight advance, a belief shared in not 
only by those disinterested but by employees of 
railroads themselves and by shippers, is one in- 
dication of this fact. It is to be remembered 
that for over ten years railroads, the largest 
and wealthiest buyers in the country, have been 
unable for various reasons to develop as they 
should. Prior to 1907 the rates for money made 
large expenditures almost prohibitive. Since 
then the acute panic of 1907 and the govern- 
mental attitude towards railroads further de- 
terred them from making expenditures that they 
should. So eminent an authority on railroad 
matters and so far-sighted a financier as James 
J. Hill years ago said that $5,000,000,000 were 
required to be spent by railroads on new equip- 
ment, and careful railroad men have since 
dcubled this amount as that required by the con- 
dition of the country for the proper development 
of its transportation facilities. For fifteen 
years the railroad equipments of the country 
have been in proportion to the requirements of 
the country, gradually running down. For this 
very reason, when the period of buying begins it 
must be very great and long continued, and 
there is no section of the country which will so 
profit by this condition as Pittsburg, from which 
the iron and steel, so necessary in all railway 
work, comes. 

Recent figures as to Pittsburg and the Pitts- 
burg district, prepared by John W. Boileau for 
the Pittsburg Clearing House, are valuable in 
showing the wealth of our territory. 

The ten-mile radius of Pittsburg shows a 
larger population—1,042,855 in 1910—than any 
other city in the United States, excepting only 
New York, Chicago and Philadelphia. 

Within 450 miles of Pittsburg—in one day’s or 
one night’s ride—nearly half the population of 
the United States lives: 
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PITTSBURG BANK CAPITAL 

Pittsburg has a bank capital of $152,774,000; 
outranked only by New York, Philadelphia and 
Chicago. It is fifth in bank deposits of $420,048, - 
000; outranked only by the three cities enum- 
erated and Boston. It ranks sixth in postal re- 
ceipts of $3,136,125. 

Pittsburg’s valuation is $758,408,470, and that 
of Allegheny County $1,428,933,550; that of the 
county being exceeded only by fourteen States 
—and exceeding such entire States as Minneso- 
ta, Maryland and West Virginia. 

Pittsburg’s tonnage for 1912 was 177,071,238, 
equal to the combined tonnage of New York, 
London, Liverpool, Hamburg, Antwerp and the 
Suez Canal. 

The number of automobiles registered up to 
June 25, this year, is already 1,203,770—138,770 
more than the whole of last year—and means 
one automobile for every seventeen families. 
The number of automobiles in Pennsylvania is 
92,098, or one to every sixteen families; the num- 
ber in Ohio is 102,280, or one to every nine 
families. 

Freight car shipments of automobiles for the 
first half of the year is 8600 cars, or 11.6 per cent 
over last year. A country that is buying auto- 
mobiles at this rate, spending—as a manufac- 
turer tells me—$300,000,000 for tires alone, and 
an equal amount for oil alone, has sufficient 
money to protect its families to an extent many 
times what it now does. In the community near 
my home the number of Ford cars allotted the 
agent for this year is 100, meaning an expendi- 
ture in this one suburb of Pittsburg for one 
kind of automobile of $55,000. Any keeper of 
aytomobiles knows the expense of a car, direct 
and indirect, annually averages the cost of the 
car, and it is doubtful whether the amount paid 
annually in the same community for the sup- 
port of families is even a fraction of what is 
paid for the pleasure of families, as reflected 
in the sales of this car alone. 

A nation that is spending nearly $2,500,000,000 
for liquor and considerably over $1,000,000,000 
a year for automobiles shows that the people of 
the United States have the money to buy what 
they really want. 
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PARTNERSHIP INSURANCE 


The Economic Side of this Class of Business 
Discussed in Interesting Manner 


“The Economic Side of Partnership Insurance” 
is discussed by the Capitol Life of Denver as 
follows: 


The business partnership had its origin in the 
limitations of the individual; and from the lim- 
itations of the partnership, with its personal 
liability, has been evolved the modern stock 
corporation, with its insatiate demand for cap- 
ital. 

From change thus initiated the economy of 
the large has been gradually displacing the 
waste of the small. 

The whole process of commercial business is 
the exchange of commodities. Even the very 
medium of exchange, whatever its nature, is it- 
self a commodity. 

From the friction of minds in an exchange re- 
sults the phenomenon of economic value. 
Hence, value resides in the mind and not in 
the commodity; and, whether this friction be 
direct or indirect, the value of the mind in 
business is simply its capacity to properly de- 
termine the value of the commodity. 

Insurance is a business with the function of 
capitalizing losses; and its policy, the commodity 
it exchanges, is, in the hands of its owner, 
merely the right to demand the settlement of a 
loss. 

But, while the subject matter of all other 
forms of insurance is the putative value of the 
commodity, that of the life company is the 
economic value of the mind, which creates the 
value of the commodity. * * * 

The earning power of the extinguished life has 
then become capitalized; and, while any healthy 
life is competent to satisfy the requirements of 
average, yet it follows that a non-productive 
life cannot, ethically, be measured jin an insur- 
ance contract. 

The business partnership is a definite relation 
between two or more persons, who combine 
their services, property and credit for the pur- 
pose of conducting business for their joint 
benefit. 

Manifestly the success of such an arrangement 
requires that division of labor which produces 
an effective economic engine; and it is equally 
manifest that experience will quickly reveal the 
relative value of each integral part of the ma- 
chinery. 

With profit as the sole aim of its existence it 
will be observed that the disturbing factors in 
this organism will be disability and death; and 
that, therefore, one of the most pressing prob- 
lems confronting any partnership is—what, in 
the event of the disability or death of any mem- 
ber thereof, is the economic status of the sur- 
vivors or survivor? 

Observe that the combination consists of ser- 
vices, credit and property. 

Now, then, as the interest of the decedent 
merely descends to a new owner, the working 
capital is not necessarily affected, but any dis- 
turbance in the machinery, due to the advent 
of the new owner, necessarily infiicts loss. 

Service establishes the plant and develops the 
character and ability to maintain it; creates the 
reputation that induces patronage and fortifies 
the capital with individuality and personality; 
and the true measure of its value is the profit 
earned. Manifestly, with disability or death, 
the benefit of services vanishes, and loss is 
again inflicted. 

Credit is the correlative of debt, and its only 
economic use ig to increase capital so as to in- 
crease profits. But credit expands with success, 
and success is merely the result of the capacity 
to determine economic value (a mental attri- 
bute that perishes with disability or death), 
and again there is loss. 

The partnership itself has only survived be- 
cause it is an economic entity, and the insur- 
ance company only exists because it is an eco- 
nomic distributor of loss. 

Hence, between the business partnership and 
the life insurance company there has been 
established a community of interest, which, if 
for one reason only, has become paramount, 
But this reason, namely, that insurance is the 
only known solvent of economic loss, is an all- 
sufficient one 
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LIFE INSURANCE DOLLARS 


The Difference Between Dollars of War 
and Those of Insurance 


BETTER A RATE-BOOK THAN A SABRE, 


At This Time, More Than Any Time in the Past, 
the Solicitor Should Be Humbly Thankful 
that His Task is What it Is 
TweELFtH INSTALMENT 

Digging a hole and filling it up again! 
Wasted human effort. But what do you know 
about spilling treasure by the shipload to blow 
a hole in your brother’s abdomen and calling 
it “Glory”! Talk about purloining milk from 
a baby’s bottle when there is not too much 
milk, anyhow, and when your own stomach is 
bloated with plenty! Try to discover any 
action of human beasts as vile as to have the 
grip on the money-bags of a nation and de- 
liberately barter the coin of others to tear 
asunder your brother beyond the frontier. 
War and waste! Feeble alliteration! 

It is said that the spring following the ter- 
rible battle of Blenheim the great battlefield 
glowed with the blossoms of a multitude of 
wild flowers. It was the pathetic striving of 
nature to utilize in beauty the soil fertilized 
and polluted with human blood. Nature is far 
less cruel than man. 

The fact that war is waste has nothing to do 
with a justification of war. Ther are times 
when the blood-reeking god demands his sac- 
rifice. Perhaps there will never come a time 
when man can hope for universal peace. But 
let us keep clearly in mind what war means 
for the human race—waste; waste on a stu- 
pendous scale; waste in dollars, in sorrow, in 
tears, in agony, in life; waste in everything 
that humanity can feel or that makes this 
world beautiful and fit for human occupation. 
Such waste as must make merry the demons 
in hell and cause angels to weep the most 
bitter of tears. 


Tue AGENT oF RaApip-FirE GuNS 
For one I should hate to be the, agent of a 
concern that sells rapid-fire guns. My commis- 
sions might be large, but I should always feel 





that the greenbacks were moist with woman's 
tears and red with blood. Indeed, there are 
few of us who could harden ourselves to a 
trade of that sort. Let the quarrel be ever so 
just, the tears of children and women and the 
spilled life blood would be there. When I felt 
in my pocket for a coin to pay my fare, I 
would always imagine that my hand slipped 
into a puddle of blood spilled in a death strug- 
gle. But the spilled life-blood is not the worst. 
It is mingled in a revolting potpourri with 
bare little feet in winter, shrunken and starved 
childhood, the shrieks of women before bulle- 
tin boards and the savage rape of young girls. 
You can’t talk about these things without say- 
ing what is hideous. But however revolting, 
at such a time as this astounding summer of 
1914 it is well to look war in the face, count 
the leprous sores of her sinister visage, catch 
a glance from her envenomed fiery eye, pull 
off her mantle of glory, see below the putrefy- 
ing flesh and the protruding and rotting bones, 
and try to imagine the trail she leaves of 
agony, debt and starvation. 

A war loan! War dollars! Dollars that 
might be coined in the mints of hell carry the 
image and superscription of the Prince of De- 
struction, from a crucible of rotting clay of all 
humanity, and melted by the fires of ever- 
consuming lost souls! Compare the Dollars 
of Life Insurance. Amazing difference! As 
different as the north is from the south, as 
different as a devastating whirlwind is from 
the breath of a sleeping infant, as different as 
Paradise is from hell. In the womb of human 
agony one begets countless despairing widows 


and fatherless babes. One is steeped in such 


misery that no words can describe; a brew 
black-red as blood spilled on the sands and ex- 
haling fumes as rank as those from the pits of 
perdition. One eats up the fruitage of the 
earth as if it were withered by the blight of 
lightnings or sown with the salts of the Dead 
Sea. One rends aside the mantle of chastity 
and drops man to lower depths than the vilest 
beasts of all the earth. The embittered tears 
and the frantic shrieks of the womanhood of 
the nations are its purchasings; the surgeon’s 
knife, the cot of the fever-stricken, and the 
trenches of the battleground are its barter- 
ings. One makes of our fair earth a grave- 
yard, it buys its bargain in pestilence and 
famine for future generations, it burdens all 
mankind with a weight that not one can avoid 


or shirk. It purchases the destruction of 
everything that the infinity of toilers in the 
arts and the crafts and the sciences of the 
earth have so painfully travailed to produce 
through the ages; the coin of war wields the 
destructive hammer of Thor against every- 
thing we humans value or have invented and 
developed since we emerged from the Stone 
Age. 


ANOTHER KIND OF DOLLAR 


And the Dollars of Life Insurance! For 
misery substitute peace; they wipe away tears; 
they protect innocence; they feed the hungry 
and clothe the naked. At such times as this 
let us bless the Ruler of All that we deal in the 
coin of Life Insurance. Let us humble our- 
selves and be thankful that we carry a rate- 
book instead of a sabre. Let us gird up our 
loins for the contest that is so amazingly dif- 
ferent from the fight that we might have been 
waging had Providence decreed that we 
should be born in another part of the world. 

We go forth from our pleasant offices ip 
security and peace to ask men to buy a com- 
modity that of all commodities is most needed 
and of all commodities is most blessed. At 
this time, as at no other time during genera- 
tions, the solicitor should feel the dignity and 
nobility and consecration of his services to his 
fellow-men. That sounds like over-vaulting 
our profession. But surely it is not. When we 
think of what the world of our day is suf- 
fering, and what it will suffer because of 
man’s denial of his brotherhood to all man- 
kind, there are no words but what are feeble 
instruments to express the contrast between 
the trade of the solicitor and the trade of the 
soldier, and the difference between the Dol- 
lars of War and the Dollars of Life Insurance. 


THE WAR AS IT AFFECTS U. S. 


Commercial Advantages Promising in 
“Bread-Basket” Section of Country 
W. M. Horner of Minneapolis, general agent 
for Minnesota and Iowa for the Provident Life 
and Trust of Philadelphia, has written the fol- 
lowing on the present European war situation 
as affecting the United States: 
Words cannot express, because the mind can- 


not conceive or comprehend, the ruthless waste 
of life and property which will result from what 
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promises to be the most costly and heartrend- 
ing war the world has ever known. Not only is 
this true because of the population, wealth and 
armament of the nations involved, and neces- 
sarily resultant destruction of all three, but it 
is true because the modern mind is tuned more 
to a spirit of peace and humanitarianism, and is 
not schooled and hardened to the destruction and 
butchering brutality incident to a great war. 

It would seem in this hour of inconceivable 
world strife that we should be thankful in- 
deed for what has been criticised as the wait- 
ing policy of the chief executive of this country 
in avoiding actual conflict with Mexico. Per- 
haps, also, this gives us a certain feeling of 
security in believing that we shall not unneces- 
sarily be drawn into this awful devastation by 
needless interference on the one hand, or any 
hot-headed anger on the other. 

It is not the purpose of this circular to discuss 
the general cause or aspect of this war of na- 
tions, but rather only to refer to it in brief 
review, and what seems to be our position as 
a business organization, individually and collec- 
tively, with regard thereto. 

It is quite unusual that this nation, so young 
in years, but so rich and powerful, should be 
the world power, to sit perhaps in review and, 
mayhap, in mediation, in connection with this 
gigantic conflict. Living, as we do, in that part 
of the United States where so many foodstuffs 
are raised, one of the bread-baskets of the 
world, we cannot and we need not be blind to 
the commercial advantage which will accrue to 
this section. 

¥ou will notice that I mention commercial ad- 
vantage. I would feel that I were not true to 
my traditions, and, in fact, a despicable person- 
ality, to in any way exult (and I most assuredly 
do not believe anyone associated with this or- 
ganization will exult) over any good to accrue 
to this locality or to us individually because 
of this inexcusable and unthinkable war. 

The object of this circular ig not that we 
should exult over the situation and make the 
dollar-sign our guiding star in the next few 
months—and who knows but the next few years 
—but that we may avoid, as virile men and 
women, sitting idly by in supplication, when, as 
never before since the Civil War, have men and 
women of this country been called unon to ex- 
hibit so many sterling qualities in exercising a 
calm, supporting mien toward their country and 
their own individual work. 

It does not require any great amount of pro- 
phetic vision to realize that the people of this 
‘country will be so stunned by what has oc- 
curred that we are in grave danger of lapsing 
into a state of unrest, industrially and politi- 
cally, on the one hand, and so complacent in re- 
gard to individual accomplishment on the other, 
as to make us weak rather than strong in main- 
taining the integrity of this nation and in ful- 
filling such part as we may be entrusted with as 
mediator in the affairs of others. 

It is unnecessary for me to remind you all 
that this communication is not written as the 
result of an opportunity to indulge in word 
phrasing. I do at all times, but more especially 
now, feel keenly the responsibility of having 
somewhat to do with the business destiny of a 
large number of men and women and those 
directly dependent upon them. 

It is hard to conceive of any good to result in 
this wholesale killing of our brothers and 
sisters across the sea unless it be at such a 
terrible cost that all the world powers will com- 
bine in one master police power to prevent any 
two nations in the future ever engaging in con- 
flict. However, I feel a responsibility which it 
would be cowardly to shirk, and that is to ad- 
monish that you owe and carry out a feeling of 
great responsibility and duty toward your 
country and your family in playing the part 
every day in this time of trial of being a “‘lifter’”’ 
and not a “‘leaner.”’ 

By idle gossip it will be very easy to clog the 
commercial affairs of this country. There is 
absolutely no reason why our business affairs 
should not go on and prosper. We should have 
confidence in those who are at the head of our 
nation, and let those whose business is govern- 
ment attend to their duties, and those whose 
business is professional or commercial life at- 
tend to their business. 

Our attitude of mind must be that of optimism 
and not pessimism, and of throwing off to others 
the idea of being builders and a strengthening 
link in the chain of our national entity. 


LIFE INSURANCE THRIFT 

Dr. Crane’s article on thrift presents the sub- 
ject in a most pointed manner. Permit me, how- 
ever, to present to the readers of that valuable 
article a comment on one or two of the state- 
ments made by the young man whom Dr. Crane 
quoted, and which he passed by unnoticed. The 
young man states, “‘I figure that I can handle my 
own money better than an insurance company 
can handle it.’’ Again he asserts, ‘He (any- 
body) can provide his own old age pension,”’ in- 
timating his antagonism to annuities as offered 
by insurance companies. 

By these statements the young man in ques- 
tion manifests an absolute lack of understanding 
of the very fundamental principles on which life 
insurance is based. The underlying principle of 
all insurance is mutual protection. Life insur- 
ance, essentially, is a system whereby a large 
number of people, each exposed to the risk ot 
death, bind themselves together in an associa- 
tion for the purpose of indemnifying the depen- 
dent ones of those to whom the risk (death) will 
become an actuality. All are exposed to the risk 
of death, but only a few will actually die. From 
our highly scientific mortality tables we can 
foretell almost exactly how many of the exposed 
group will pass away in any given year, but we 
cannot know which particular persons will go to 
their final abode. The loss of the few is, there- 
fore, distributed among the many. The insur- 
ance company is the means by which this sys- 
tem is conducted. Its assets are the property of 
the many in the system—the policyholders. 

In view of this explanation, how can anybody 
maintain that he ‘‘can handle his own money 
better than an insurance company can handle 
it.’ An insurance company does not propose 
to do so; its function is to offer protection to 
the dependent wife who is always liable to 
widowhood; to dependent children, who may at 
any time become helpless orphans; to all others 
who are dependent on somebody else for sup- 
port, and to those farsighted people who are 
desirous of maintaining economic independence 
in their old age when their earning power will 
decrease or completely cease. What institution 
other than a life insurance company performs 
such a function? Can anybody inform me of a 
bank, a trust company, or any other organiza- 
tion that will upon the payment of a single pre- 
mium return a huge sum if death should over- 
take a certain individual? 

Moreover, life insurance is a system of self- 
enforced saving, especially for those who would 
otherwise spend their entire income. It is a well- 
known fact that “large sums of money have 
been accumulated to the credit of their policy- 
holders by insurance companies which, but for 
their activity, might have been expended for 
uscless if not for harmful purposes.’”’ And if 
this is in the form of endowment insurance the 
sums are paid to the insured in their middle or 
later years of life, when their earning power has 
diminished and they are thus enabled to pass 
their old age in economic independence devoid of 
the bitter sting of charity. 

In conclusion, permit me to call attention to a 
recent report of the Post Office Department, 
which records that for the year ended June 30, 
1913, there were reported for investigation 2,879 
vases relating to fraudulent schemes carried on 
through the mails, and that the public loss due 
thereto was about $54,000,000. And I might add 
that the public suffered much greater losses of 
which we have no record. In contrast to this 
condition, we have the fact that since 1887 ‘‘No 
policyholder in a legal reserve life insurance 
company in the United States has been exposed 
to a loss on account of the insolvency of such 
an institution.”’ 

By all means, let every person be imbued with 
habits of thrift. But for one to advocate such 
habits at the expense of life insurance, itself 
one of the most advanced forms of thrift, is an 
obvious inconsistency which should not be 
passed by without comment.—Hyman L. Roth, 
in New York Globe. 


A FORMULA FOR SUCCESS 
Do you want the formula for Success? We 
shall give it to you, with a guarantee that it 
will never fail. But we admonish you that when 
you have this key, it will do you no good unless 
you use it. Here follows the mystic formula: 
ENERGY + INTELLIGENCE = SUCCESS. 


Enthusiasm, will-power, determination, action— 
all these are included under ‘‘energy.’’ And ‘‘in- 
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telligence”’ includes knowledge and good judg- 
ment. ‘ 

If you are daily displaying energy in your 
work, and are directing the energy with intelli- 
gence, you are on the high road to the achieve- 
ment of your ambitions. Nothing can hinder 
you if you keep this up. 

Energy alone may bring you success, but the 
struggle will be heartbreaking. While you are 
reading this, down in Mexico is an unlettered, 
uneducated man, yet a great general, who is 
winning more victories in a short space of time 
than probably any other military commander in 
the history of the world. We refer to Villa. 
Though he lacks book knowledge, he has un- 
conquerable energy. And if you have that qual- 
ity, you are bound to succeed. But you have in- 
telligence which will help you to earlier success, 
and remove many obstacles from your path. 

Remember, though, that whereas energy alone 
may bring you success, intelligence alone never 
will. We all know the dreamer, the man who 
is building air castles and ever talking of what 
would be a good thing to do, and what he in- 
tends to do, but who never accomplishes any- 
thing. But when to the planner’s intelligence is 
joined unconquerable energy, you have a man 
who accomplishes wonders—a Washington, a 
Lincoln, a Goethals. 

So in our business, the man who spends great 
pedal energy in canvassing from house to house, 
wears out himself and good shoe leather, and 
though he does not accomplish much, still doés 
some business. Whereas the man who merely 
uses his mind, and holds down his seat in the 
office, and gives the varnish on the chair time 
to melt and glue him down, his intelligence is a 
detriment to him, for he accomplishes prac- 
tically nothing. If you are going to use only one 
of the two ingredients of success, energy is be- 
yond the shadow of a doubt far superior to in- 
telligence alone; for energy means action, ac- 
complishing something, whereas _ intelligence 
alone is merely potential, like gold deep in the 
ground. But the man who, on the one hand, 
sees enough people, and, on the other hand, uses 
his brains before, during, and after the inter- 
views, to avoid wasting time and to secure the 
application, and to get lines on further business, 
he seems to have a ‘‘golden touch.’’ But there 
is nothing mysterious about it. He is simply 
using intelligently directed energy. The main 
thing is to get out and see enough people. 

Apply the test to yourself. If you cannot say 
to your innermost self that you are working 
earnestly with all your heart and with all your 
mind, determine that you will do so from this 
time.on as long as you live. Then if you have 
not the ‘‘golden touch’? now, you, too, will ac- 
quire it. 

Watch yourself and make yourself interview 
six people every working day, and don’t fall 
short of thirty-six a week. Six real interviews 
a day will bring you most gratifying results. 
Well-directed hustle means success.—John F. 
Roche, Vice-President, Manhattan Life, New 
York. 


AMBITION 

Lillian Nordica sums up the secret of success 
thus: 

“Nothing comes to me but through work and 
perseverance. I work when I do not want to. 
It takes work and patience to become an artist. 
It cannot be brought about in a day. To me, I 
will say frankly, all things come slowly and 
through toil. Ambition is a fearful master and 
tyrant, but I would not exchange it for an- 
other.’’ 

There is the truth regarding all real and con- 
tinued success. 

Sometimes a man may reach a pinnacle by 
what seems chance, but he cannot remain there 
without labor—great and constant effort. 

What is ambition? It is not only wanting to 
do some certain thing, but pushing your hardest 
at trying to do it. 

Wanting a stack of money like the one you 
see in the bank-teller’s cage isn’t ambition, 
though it’s a part of it. 

Wanting money so wisely that the want makes 
you force yourself to go out and write enough 
good life insurance to enable you to get it—as 
much of it as you may reasonably want—is am- 
bition. 

Your ambition is small, weak, if it allows you 
to loaf these days, with so large an amount of 
insistent work fairly crying to be done. 

If you were laid up sick or with broken bones 
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you’d likely be fretting yourself into a raging 
fever at being kept from work. 

Let’s stir our ambition as never before, right 
now, and wisely compel ourselves to round out 
this summer with the biggest production of apps 
in all our lives!—International Lifeman. 


THE MATTER OF EXCUSES 


“IT regret very much that my record so far 
this year has very justly caused your office to 
remind me about the pledge I made the first of 
the year. I realize that mere words will not im- 
prove my standing. I must, however, assure 
you, since I am also a very interested party in 
this matter, that I am not anticipating any va- 
cations this year for most natural reasons. I 
believe and preach ‘prosperity is here,’ but my 
prospective buyers of insurance in all walks of 
life are seemingly a little more skeptical than 
I wish them to be. I will not let up. My prac- 
tice is work, whatever the result may be.”’ 

I told friend K—— that he was in the position 
of every one who has ever written life insur- 
ance, and was doing exactly right. Excuses 
must be expected. He’ll always get ’em. If it 
isn’t one it will be another. He won’t live long 
enough to write insurance without having to 
overcome excuses. Men and women roll them 
under their tongues like sweet morsels. They 
use them to defer. So what’s the difference as 
to the form they take? 

No, make up your minds that you’ll have to 
meet and greet excuses as long as you live and 
sell insurance, and the more you sell the more 
you'll have to encounter. The thing to do is to 
get over, around and beneath them as best you 
can. No one can tell you exactly how to do it. 
Good life insurance men must figure that out 
for themselves. But it can be done. And the 
worse the conditions, the greater a man’s need 
for insurance. If his securities are worth much 
less to-day than when he bought them, then to- 
day is a mighty bad time for him to go hence 
without enough life insurance to make up the 
loss. 

If you can’t meet a man’s excuses pass on to 
the next one. Your success lies largely in the 
number of different persons you see each day. 
As to excuses—expect ’em—and forget ’em!— 
New York Life Bulletin. 


HORRIBLE FACT! 


Ninety of every hundred married men, when 
they die, leave their families in want! 

What an appalling lack of consideration and 
provision! 

Ninety out of every hundred! 

Think of it! 

The thought of so many women and children 
being left in want strikes the very depths of 
your heart and soul! 

But the actual fact of it! 

Can it be possible that ninety out of every 
hundred married men have been so blind to 
their responsibilities? 

The truth of it must haunt every married 
man, rich or poor! 

An ‘‘established business’? can be swept away 
in an hour’s time! 

A “bright future’? can be cut off in an in- 
stant! 

Life insurance is the rock of refuge in the 
day of adversity! 

It shelters the business and the family when 
the waves of trouble, with their enveloping 
darkness beat against the brink of life! 

Married man!— 

Man of Responsibilities !— 

Is your “insurance refuge’ large enough to 
protect your business and your family? 

Can you conscientiously, and free from anxi- 
ety, enter your day’s work or your night’s rest 
when you have not made sure that your family 
will be kept from actual want? 

Possessions alone will not give you that se- 
curity—they may sink with you! 

Possession of sufficient life insurance is the 
solid rock of refuge! 

Make sure of it, and free yourself from 
anxiety! 

Ninety of every hundred married men leave 
their families in want! 

Let this fact burn itself into your very soul! 
~—International Life Letter. 


MEDICAL SELECTION 


Dr. Henry Wireman Cook Delivers 
Interesting Address 





SPEAKS AT AGENCY CONVENTION 


In Thoroughly Handling Subject, All Phases of 
Medical Selection Are Touched Upon 


Dr. Henry Wireman Cook, medical director of 
the Northwestern National Life of Minneapolis, 
delivered an interesting and able address at the 
recent annual agency convention of that com- 
pay on the subject of ‘‘Medical Selection.’’ Dr. 
Cook said, in part: 


The question as to whether parents hand 
down tendencies to certain infectious diseases 
is a mooted one, particularly in regard to tu- 
berculosis. We do know that tuberculosis is 
prevalent in certain families. This is due un- 
doubtedly in large nart to the greater oppor- 
tunities for contagion. The only infectious dis- 
ease of which we have positive evidence that it 
is handed down from one generation to another 
is syphilis. On the other hand, we know that 
there is a very marked family tendency to cer- 
tain of the degenerative diseases which are, 
perhaps, nothing more than a manifestation of 
early aging. Some families show a tendency to 
heart, kidney, and artery disease in the fifth 
and sixth decade; others do not show these ten- 
dencies until the seventh or eighth decade. In 
the families which show this unfavorable ten- 
dency there is generally a history of deaths of 
the parents or grandparents from apoplexy, 
heart disease or Bright’s disease under sixty-five 
and seventy years of age, and insurance com- 
panies ordinarily recognize this tendency by 
limiting members of these families to endow- 
ment policies maturing before sixty or sixty- 
five years of age. 

Occupation is operative either directly—as, 
for example, hazard of accident in the case of a 
railroad engineer, a coal miner, an automobile 
racer—or indirectly, through the increased ten- 
dency to certain diseases which some occupa- 
tions entail; for example, men in occupations 
exposed to dust are more liable to develop 
tuberculosis of the lungs; butchers are liable to 
blood poisoning from infected cuts, and saloon- 
keepers are liable to Bright’s disease and other 
diseases resulting from the excessive use of 
alcohol. In some occupations the accident fac- 
tor and the disease factor are combined; for ex- 
ample, the railroad engineer, in addition to be- 
ing liable to serious accident, the nerve strain 
under which these men live and work, brings 
about early aging and makes them subject to 
kidney disease, heart disease and diabetes. Ac- 
tuarial tables furnish reliable information as to 
the extra hazard for various occupations, and 
this is covered in insurance contracts by charg- 
ing an extra premium or by advancing the age 
of applicant; for example, the usual action in 
the case of a saloonkeeper is to charge $5 ex- 
tra per thousand, or to advance the age from 
twelve to twenty-three years, according to age. 
Ordinarily, the occupations which involve the 
disease factor—for example, engineers, saloon- 
keepers, cte.—are limited to endowment forms, 
so that the company may be off the risk be- 
fore the period in which these diseases become 
most prevalent and most fatal. Most companies 
include in their rate books tables of extra 
hazardous occupations with appropriate ratings 
for each. 

THE THIRD FACTOR 

The third factor, or habits and moral hazard, 
is probably less appreciated by the laity, and 
occasions more misunderstanding on the part of 
the agent and the applicant than anv other fac- 
tor. Most men will admit that if their family 
history is bad, or if they are engaged in an ex- 
tra hazardous occupation, or have a heart mur- 
mur or albuminuria, they are questionable 
risks, but few will admit that their habits or 
their moral status is such as to preclude their 
obtaining standard insurance. Agents should 
realize the difficulty surrounding the obtaining 
of accurate information in regard to a man’s 
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habits from his friends or from the local solici- 
tor or banker who has assisted him in obtaining 
the business, and should not be surprised at the 
rejection on this score of a man on whom he 
has had favorable reports, and who does not in 
him appear to be dissipated. A man does not 
ordinarily show the effects of dissipation until 
the excess has become extreme and long-con- 
tinued. The argument is frequently used that a 
man could not be holding the responsible posi- 
tion which he enjoys if he were addicted to the 
excessive use of liquor. This, of course, does 
net necessarily hold true, although a man who 
drinks to excess is apt to lose his position. 
Nevertheless, there are men holding responsible 
positions, for one reason or another, who are 
drinking to excess sufficiently to impair their in- 
surability. 

Exactly the amount of liquor that constitutes 
excess differs, of course, for the individual, for 
the age, occupation, climate, the social sur- 
roundings, etc. The usual position of most com- 
panies is more liberal towards a young man 
than towards an older man, not holding that the 
occasional excessive use of liouor in an other- 
wise steady young man is necessarily a bar to 
insurability, whereas a similar excess in an 
older man, with a family, and who should have 
acquired more mature judgment, would be con- 
sidered a serious impairment. The results of 
treatment at Keely cure and other drink sani- 
taria bear out the justice of this position. 
Their results in the case of young men are 
very favorable, but in an older drinker or a re- 
lapsed cure are almost uniformly bad. 

Consideration of the moral hazards includes 
other considerations than the amount of liquor 
consumed. Under this heading should be prop- 
erly considered the question of insurable inter- 
est of the beneficiary in the life of the insured. 
A proper insurable interest implies that the 
beneficiary shall have a financial interest in the 
Jife of the insured, not a financial interest in the 
death of the insured. The fact that there is a 
blood relationship or any other relationship 
than financial dependence does not produce an 
insurable interest. Thus, the husband ordinar- 
ily has no insurable interest in the life of his 
wife, or a self-supporting son or daughter in 
the life of an aged parent. Two men who are 
not related financially either as partners or as 
creditor and debtor have no insurable interest 
in each other’s life. This question arises most 
frequently in the case of women, as ordinarily 
men do not have an insurable interest in the 
lives of women and should not be made bene- 
ficiaries. * bs 

A lack of insurable interest does not neces- 
sarily indicate contemplated homicide, but it 
does mean speculation and not legitimate in- 
surance. Where, for example, the husband re- 
fuses to protect his wife by insurance, but de- 
sires to pay for premiums on her life for his 
own benefit, it ordinarily indicates not that he 
intends to kill her, but that he believes his in- 
vestment of $25 or $30 a year will be profitable; 
that is, that she will die soon enough to give 
him a good return on his money. The husband 
or the relative who desires to enter into such a 
speculation or gamble is better able.to deter- 
mine the condition of health of the insured 
than the examiner of a life insurance .ompany, 
and the company is therefore being selected 
against. Some of the worst records in criminal 
history are due to suicides, murders, and in- 
surance frauds based on a contract which did 
not show a proper insurable interest. 

Another feature of the moral hazard is in- 
volved in a man’s financial standing. The 
amount of the insurance should not be greater 
than the income of the insured demonstrated 
his ability to keen up. An excessive insurance 
may indicate contemplated suicide, or, at best, 
will result in the lapsing of the policv. 

This brings us to the last element in medical 
selection, which we shall review in this brief 
outline—the physical condition. Owing to the 
better education of the general practitioner and 
the available examiner, companies are coming 
to lay greater and greater stress upon the physi- 
cal condition and are permitting it to out- 
weigh the other features bearing upon insur- 
ability. * * * 


SERIOUS HEART IMPAIRMENTS 


The examiner is expected to eliminate serious 
impairment of the heart by a careful examina- 
tion with the stethoscope and estimation of the 
blood pressure, to detect serious disease of the 
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arteries by a careful estimate of the thickness 
or sclerosis of the palpable arteries, the artery 
in the wrist and the artery in the temple; to de- 
termine the presence of kidney imnairment by 
a careful examination of the urine. In practi- 
cally all of these cases the existence of serious 
disease can be determined by a careful, well- 
trained examiner years before there are any 
symptoms. This frequently gives rise to misun- 
derstanding on the part of both the agent and 
the applicant. A man who feels well and looks 
vigorous is very skeptical as to the presence of 
any serious disease, and is inclined to regard the 
report of an abnormal] condition by the examiner 
as a mere technicality. We have, however, suf- 
ficient statistics available to satisfy us that 
these cases furnish a very high mortality, even 
when there may be no symptom of any kind. 

The information on which we base our action 
is the medical department, and is derived in 
each case from three different sources. I shall 
not give them in the order of their importance, 
but shall leave the most important to the last, 
so that I may enlarge upon it slightly. 

I give first, therefore, the lay inspection. 
There are two general methods by which insur- 
ance companies inspect their risks, for all com- 
panies have a lay inspection of the risks which 
they assume, some adding a second inspection 
within a year after the policy has been issued. 
The first method is through inspectors employed 
by the company, either traveling inspectors or 
local inspectors appointed by the company and 
employed by them. This method for smaller 
companies is more expensive and does not give 
as good results as those obtained by the employ- 
ment of the services of an inspection bureau 
which devotes the entire time and ability of the 
mgnagement to just that form of service. There 
are a number of such bureaus in this country, 
and which give trustworthy and efficient ser- 
vice, * + + 

The second source of our information, and 
that which goes into most minute detail, is, of 
course, the report of the medical examiner. In 
order to obtain the examiner’s unbiased opinion 
of a risk we endeavor to remove him as com- 
pletely as possible from the effect of any influ- 
ence which may determine his rating other than 


his best professional judgment. We, therefore, 
conform to the custom of most companies, and 
appoint a chief examiner in every town, who is 
promised in return for loyal and efficient service 
all business in his locaity for which he is avail- 
able. *"*. © 

The third source of our information, and the 
source that I would particularly emphasize to 
you, is the selection exercised by the agent in 
his soliciting and the report which the agent 
renders upon those risks which he deems fit to 
submit for examination. It is here that the 
quality of the agency force has so vital a bear- 
ing upon the mortality of the company. A dis- 
honest agent can put over bad risks on a com- 
pany in spite of the greatest care which can be 
exercised from the home office. He can always 
find a locality where the examiner can be in- 
fluenced or bribed, and he can always find sub- 
standard risks who will falsify in order to ob- 
tain protection for their families at standard 
rates. On the other hand, the selection of an 
honorable, intelligent agent is one of the most 
valuable adjuncts to medical selection. 


WHEN A MAN’S PROSPEROUS 


Well, gentlemen, the calendar seems to indi- 
cate that this is along about the first of August. 
It’s the time of year when some agents feel in- 
clined to carol forth that old refrain—‘‘You can’t 
write much business in August and September!” 
I never did like that old song, and I never did 
believe that there was any truth in it—not 
where a real man was concerned! 

Let me tell yor what one of the successful 
writers of life insurance in New York city said 
the other day: 

“Mr. Manager, there are lots of agents who 
claim that the three hot months—July, August 
and September—are poor life insurance months, 
and they’ll tell you that they can’t get the busi- 
ness, or, at least, can write but little in those 
three months; but I want to tell you there’s 
nothing to it, and I know what I’m talking 
about. Why, I wrote and paid for about $400,- 
600 of business here in the city during those 
three months of last year—first-class business, 
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too. The very fact that so many life insurance 
men get the crazy notion into their heads that 
a good business can’t be written in the summer 
months makes them go easy with themselves— 
they simply don’t half try; but I know better—I 
do try, and I get the results. There hasn’t been a 
summer in the last twenty-five years when there 
weren’t millions of insurable people to be found 
in this city in July, August and September— 
millions of ’em. So you mean to tell me that 
an agent who is onto his job can’t write a good 
business during the summer when he has mil- 
lions of people to work upon?” 

As another friend of mine remarked the other 
day, “Of course, any agent can make July, 
August and September poor months, and the 
same agent can, and generally does, make other 
months poor ones, for the man who finds the 
summer too hot usually finds the winter too 
cold.”” Nobody wants the agent to go without 
a reasonable vacation—he’s entitled to it and 
ought to have it—but the idea is to make up 
your mind just when you’re going to take that 
vacation; give yourself up fully to rest and rec- 
reation for that period, and then make the rest 
of the summer count big on your score. 

Absorb this big fact—lots and lots of busi- 
nesses are more prosperous in the summer than 
they are at any other period of the year. Doa 
little thinking for yourself; find out who are the 
people who are making money, and just natu- 
rally work among them. That’s the idea, and 
that’s what every wise agent is going to do 
during these next two months. 

You see, my friends, it’s just the same old 
story over again—a fellow can if he will, and he 
can’t if he won’t. Unusual conditions call for 
unusual expedients. Somewhat more difficult 
conditions may call for somewhat increased ef- 
fort; you may have to see more people than 
usual, but hot weather is absolutely no bar to 
the life insurance man’s writing business—a 
good business, too—between August and October 
of this year of grace—the nineteen hundred and 
fourteenth. 

Let’s agree on that, my fellow agent; let’s act 
accordingly; for, if we do, it’ll be good and 
healthy for us and put lots and lots of dollars 
in our pockets.—ROBERT J. MIX. 


| NOW READY. 


Annual and Deferred Dividends 


Dividends Paid to Policyholders in 1913 and 1914 





by 


; Life Insurance Companies on 
| Annual Dividend Policies Issued in the Years 
| 1883 to 1912 and 1913 inclusive 


on 


Ordinary Life, Twenty-Payment Life and Twenty-Year 
Endowment Forms per $1,000, by 5-year Periods, 
at Ages 25 to 60 at Date of Issue. 


Also Results under Deferred Dividend Policies with 
5, 10, 15 and 20 Year Periods. 


Includes tables also of net cost for each company. 
Extension flaps for comparison. 
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INSURANCE IN NINETIES 


Difficulties Under Which Agents Worked 


at That Time 





A FEW WORDS ON LOWER PREMIUMS 


Various Elements Caused Reduction to a Lower 
Basis—$779.90 Premium on $10,000 Policy 


3y A WESTERN AGENT 


In the year 1890 the general agent with 
whom I was then associated visited a city of 
about 10,000 and attempted to write some ap- 
plications for the company with which he had 
a contract. He had not been long in the life 
insurance business, knew but little about policy 
forms and could not claim a single acquaint- 
ance in the city where he purposed to secure 
business. Nevertheless, he pottered over the 
place for a day or two, presently stumbled up- 
on a wealthy baker, held one or two inter- 
views with him, wrote him for $10,000 on the 
10-payment life plan, and collected the pre- 
mium. As the baker was about fifty years old 
the premium was $779.90. At the present mo- 
ment I am interested in nothing in connection 
with this transaction but the premium, but | 
will deviate long enough to say that the baker 
presently took $10,000 more on the ordinary 
life plan, died and left a fine estate to his 
family, and that his son now carries $100,000 
as the result of his father’s having taken this 
first 10-payment life. However, it will be ap- 
parent that a premium of $779.90 called for 
77.90 on each thousand, and as the baker con- 
tracted ‘to defer his dividends for ten years, 
he was not making the most advantageous 
contract for himself. If he had died in the 
ninth year of his policy his estate would not 
have profited very much by the investment. 
As this general agent happens to have been 
my father, and as we were terribly poor until 
he grew rich at the insurance business, I re- 
member being appalled at the idea of any 
man’s having enough money to pay a life in- 
surance premium of $779.90 a year. Never- 
theless, the baker not only contracted to pay it 





without much hesitation, but he appears not 
to have considered whether it was high or 
low. Furthermore, the company at this time 
did not have any assortment of low premium 
policies. So far as | am able to judge by the 
records now before me, it issued no term poli- 
cies and the only low premium contract it 
would make was called a “whole life.” If the 
baker had been eligible for this form of policy, 
he might have bought it for almost half of 
what the ten-payment life cost him, but in 
those days insurance patrons warited invest- 
ments or something which did not require 
death to win, and I am confident that the 
baker did not even look at a “whole life” pro- 
In fact, | do not now recall a single 
“whole life” policy which was issued through 


position. 


my father’s general agency, and this form of 
contract was withdrawn by the company a 


number of years ago. 


Issuep AT Lower PREMIUM 


However, after a time, some kind of pres- 
sure resulted in the issuing of policies with 
lower premiums. I do not know exactly how 
the pressure was first applied, but it is pos- 
sible that the ease with which assessment and 
fraternal organizations used to secure mem- 
bers irritated the legal reserve solicitors into 
Be this as it 
may, term policies began presently to appear 
on the market, and the 
father used to represent first issued a kind of 
term 
newed indefinitely and 


demanding “cheaper” policies. 


company which my 


non-participating which could be re- 


ended by issuing a 
term policy, which participates. Between the 
cheapest form of policy now issued by this 
company and the highest premium issued 
twenty-two years ago there is a difference of 
$30 at the same age. In fact, if a thoroughly 
healthy young man now wants insurance for 
a term of ten years, and no longer, [I could 
very nearly guarantee that it would not cost 
him more than $8 a year. 


policies have been issued in spite of the fact 


These “cheaper” 


that insurance companies generally have raised 
their reserves from one to two per cent. I 
may add that in these comparisons I have 
omitted endowments for the reason that en- 
dowment contracts have shown less variation 


in the last twenty years. 


New York, Thursday, September 3, 1914 


One other element has tended to reduce the 
life insurance business to a cheaper basis, 
using the word “cheaper” now in the sense of 
lower premiums. Some years ago a life insur- 
ance solicitor who had not made a conspicu- 
ous success in earning commissions, and I may 
say now that I have no particular individual 
in mind, conceived the idea that it was a fear- 
ful mistake for a policyholder to pay high 
premiums for ten, fifteen or twenty years, in 
order that his insurance might be reduced to 
the lowest possible cost in the event that he 
If this solicitor 
had encountered the baker who appears in the 
beginning of this article, he would probably 
have said to him about the time his policy be- 
came full paid: “For 
Baker, don’t you know that you have nearly 
$8000 paid into a life insurance company! If 
you die your estate will simply lose that sum. 
Draw it out and invest it. 


lived a long period of years. 


heaven’s sake, Mr. 


You can make it 
earn you six per cent interest, which will pro- 
duce an income of $480 a year. 
companies that you 
for $400 a year, and if 
you die, your estate will not only receive $10,- 
oco, but it will be ahead the $8000 which it 
would lose if your present policy became a 


[ can cite you 
a number of will sell 


straight protection 


claim.” 


CORPORATION INSURANCE 
Again, what is now called corporation insur- 


ance began to rise, and I suspect that it has 


in some measure contributed to lower. pre- 
miums. As corporation insurance is not, so 
far as | know, separated in annual state- 


ments from what | will for the present call 
“family” insurance, | have no means of know- 
ing whether corporations usually protect their 
valuable officers with term policies or limited 
I recall one corporation policy for 
premium of $5000, 


payments. 
$100,000 that required a 
which indicates that it was an endowment, but 
corporations are usually inclined to pay as 
they go, and I suspect that corporation con- 
tracts usually consist of as large an amount of 
term as can be purchased. Be this as it may, 
I think it is demonstrable that, while the total 
amount of life insurance in force and annually 
written has increased in volume to an almost 
inconceivable degree, life insurance premiums 


are at present appreciably lower than they 
were ten and fifteen years ago. To illustrate: 

In the year 1898 a great American company, 
which I will refer to for a moment as the Im- 
mense Life Insurance Company, wrote a new 
business of $72,500,000, which called for a total 
in premiums of $3,240,787. As I do not wrestle 
with figures frequently enough to develop skill 
in this line, | will not attempt to say how much 
the policyholders paid for each $1000, but it is 
surely apparent that the average premium 
would have reached $32 if the total amount 
written had been $100,000,000. Behold now the 
difference in 1908 when the Immense Life In- 
surance Company wrote $109,685,000 for pre- 
miums amounting to but $3,442,328! The 
annual new business increased over thirty- 
seven millions in ten years, but the premiums 
increased but $202,000 and some odd dollars. 
If the quality of the premiums had been what 
it was twelve or fifteen years ago, the business 
of the Immense should have called for nearly 
$5,000,000 in premiums. If we use the pre- 
miums as a standard, here is a depreciation of 
at least $1,500,000 in quality of business in 
the course of ten years. 

A glance at some individual performances 
in the year 1898 will give a still more striking 
impression of the difference in the quality of 
business at present as compared with the past. 
In the month of December, 1898, eighteen of 
the large producers under contract with the 
Immense wrote a volume of business which 
required a total of $205,687 in premiums. In 
December, 1908, the first eighteen large pro- 
ducers, taken in order, wrote a total pre- 
mium for but $71,391. Here is a difference of 
over $104,000 in premiums.as shown by the 
work of eighteen men. Now, if we take a 
glance at the work of a few “stars” for the 
same periods, we are almost “jarred” at the 
contrast. Seven agents in December, 1808, 
wrote premiums amounting to a total of $138,- 
092. One agent wrote premiums to the amount 
of $47,475, and yet the seven “stars” in Decem- 
ber, 1908, wrote a total of but $41,024 in pre- 
miums. After the lapse of ten years seven 
stars of the Immense Life could not write as 
large a volume of premiums as one star had 
formerly done, and yet during this time the 
average monthly performance for a “star” 
writer had risen from $150,000 a month to 
nearly $250,000 a month in new business. I 
refer now to insurance written and not pre- 
miums. In ten or fifteen years the Immense 
Life has improved its business in every respect 
except the single item of the quality of pre- 
miums, and this has declined. I have not in- 
vestigated as to other companies, but I sus- 
pect that insurance patrons throughout the 
United States are generally applying for poli- 
cies that require lower premiums than policies 
which were issued a few years ago. 

I do not know that an era of what might be 
called “cheaper” insurance need be deplored. 
At least, we are not yet in a position to judge 
of the total effect of the change, but it cer- 
tainly seems beyond dispute that high premium 
policies are not so much in favor as they once 


were. 
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LIFE INSURANCE DOLLARS 





Dollars of Life Insurance Confer Bene- 
fits Even When Not Expected 





ONE POLICY AND WHAT CAME OF IT 





A Hard-Working Little Humorist Who Signed an 
Application to Help a Friend and Saved His 
Wife and Daughter from Indigence 


THIRTEENTH INSTALMENT 


Hle was an insignificant-looking man; one 
of those drab, little fellows that you feel sure 
will turn the other cheek. He wore neat 
pepper-and-salt clothes, always carried an um- 
brella and looked as if he were habitually sor- 
rowing for a lost relative. He was the treas- 
urer of a big corporation, wrote a flowing, 
old-fashioned hand, and was an excellent mu- 
sician on both the cello and the church organ. 
Hlow, with his short legs, he ever reached the 
bass pedals was the puzzle of puzzles to my 
brother and me. He was devoted to poetry 
of the mystical kind and was a born humorist. 
The neat, little stories that were forever near 
his dry tongue were the delight of my father 
and our family. He doted on the works of 
Mark Twain that were then coming out. 

In my father’s church was once held a 
solemn meeting for prayer in a_ national 
crisis. Cartoons of the chief executive of the 
nation had pictured him as a_ heavyweight 
who found it well-nigh impossible to lift him- 
self from his seat, and it was inconceivable 
that he should walk a block. We boys had 
talked it over and felt a sense of disgrace that 
the great man was so fat. 

Whenever Bemis got on his feet, even to 
pray, we fellows nudged one another and 
made ready for a titter. This evening the 
treasurer was in his most devout frame of 
mind. He thanked the Lord for everything 
that he could think of, including abundant 
rains and the coming of early peas in his 
garden. At the mention of thankfulness for 
early peas my brother and I managed to sup- 
press our titterings; we hoped for something 
better—and we had reason for hope. 

Then Bemis, with great unction but proper 
reserve, referred to the occasion for which 
the meeting had been called. He besought the 
Lord to uphold the hands of the councilors of 
the legislative halls of the country; he urged 
the God of Nations to remember the virtues 
and not the sins of those who were the helm 
of affairs. 

“Oh, Thou Mighty One,” he prayed—“Thou 
knowest that Thy servant, the chief execu- 
tive of this great land, has noble qualities. 
Grant him the wisdom of the serpent and the 
harmlessness of the dove. At this time give 
him discrimination and the love of justice. 
And, Oh Lord, Thou knowest his excellences 
as Thou knowest his limitations; and Thou 
knowest, Thou All-Discerning One, that you 
never can tell how far a toad can jump by his 
looks!” 








Thursday 


In the old-fashioned, deep pew my brother 
and I grappled with one another and almost 
rolled to the floor. We stuffed our handker- 
chiefs in our mouths; we gripped at ourselves 
below the belt; we choked and gasped, and 
very likely utterly disgraced our family. 


ANOTHER More SOLEMN OCCASION 

On another more solemn occasion, when the 
community held a church meeting of com- 
memoration for the life and services of a 
good deacon who had recently died, also com- 
miseration for his widow and five daughters, 
who were present in force and in the volum- 
inous black crepe of that era, Bemis made his 
usual “break.” For the hundredth time we 
boys stifled ourselves as best we could. 

In a neat, little speech the treasurer told of 
how the good deacon had been an excellent 
provider for his numerous family; how in 
summer’s heat and in winter’s frost there was 
always plenty and to spare; how the recurring 
seasons in turn brought all kinds. of good 
things, from “Easter bonnets to the generous 
bird of Thanksgiving.” Then, and with never 
an apparent remembrance of the mother’s 
futile attempts to secure a husband for even 
one of her five daughters, and which schem- 
ing had become the talk of the countryside, 
Bemis added: “And doubtless the good Pro- 
vider of All Blessings will soften this dis- 
pensation to his beloved. Doubtless in some 
manner which we can but dimly discern there 
will come forward a noble, young man who 
will supply the deficiency. Doubtless these 
sorrowing ones will be made glad and their 
tears turned to joy on the hymeneal altar.” 

This was rather above the heads of my 
brother and myself. But we heard the gasps 
and gurgles in the other pews and knew it 
was our joyful time to wrestle with our hand- 
kerchiefs. 

The humorist had an expensive family and 
the corporation he served was niggardly. 
Mightily as he strove, the year’s end never 
found him ahead. It must have worn on him 
a good deal, but he never complained. He re- 
garded personal troubles as strictly personal. 

Of course, he carried a little life insurance. 
But it was unusual then to look upon life in- 
surance in the way that we do at present. 
Besides, company failures were the order of 
those early days. Department regulations 
were not rigid, nor were they enforced as they 
should have been. And agents, too, were not 
as numerous, nor were they the able crafts- 
men that they are now. 

But it so happened that a dear friend failed 
as a merchant and took the agency of a life in- 
surance company. Bemis was indefatigable in 
his friend’s behalf.’ He encouraged the agent 
both with his advice and with many personal 
introductions. He also took a policy himself 
for a large amount. This he regarded purely 
as a friendly act. He told my father that he 
did not believe that the company had much 
stability and would probably go under as many 
another had. 


A Horriet—E CONFESSION 
Then came a time of reverses for his own 
corporation, and the little treasurer worked 
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harder than ever. He loved his church, but 
prayer meetings seldom saw him. As a young 
clerk just starting in the city I used to meet 
him on the earliest trains in the morning and 
the latest trains at night that ran out to our 
suburban village. He grew ever whiter as to 
head, smaller as to body, and greyer as to 
face. If he had delayed taking out insurance, 
no examiner would pass him. But his humor 
never deserted him. 

He made to me one evening on the ferry- 
boat an extraordinary confession. 

“Oh, Henry!” he exclaimed.. “Let this be 
a warning to you. Think of it! Your 
father’s friend, the friend of a preacher, has 
actually gone and done it!” 

“What have you done, Mr. Bemis?” I 
gasped. 

“A renegade to my family; a traitor to 
those I have promised to protect and shield! 
On the Jersey side, Henry, my boy, is a girl 
with whom I have promised to elope. I have 
business in the West. She will go with me. 
Ah me, ah me! Tell your saintly father and 
ask him to break it to my family.” 

Horror stricken, I did not know what to 
say. And he pulled out his glasses and 
dropped his sad face over his evening paper. 

As we approached the wharf, I stood at his 
side and gazed everywhere for the girl. At 
length my eyes fell on the only woman wait- 
ing beyond the gates. She was Mrs. Bemis. 

“That's the girl,’ said he, and his eyes 
twinkled. “The only girl I’ll ever care for! 
The trip is unexpected, and Mrs. Bemis came 
to the city to do some shopping. Please, stop 
at the house and tell ’em the elopement will 
last about three days.” 


Tue Oxp Story 

Toward the end of that year the little treas- 
urer labored unceasingly. It was said his con- 
cern was on the verge of a receiver. Night 
after night he was at his office until almost 
daylight, and to be at hand he took a room 
at a hotel. Then, one evening, when the “only 
girl” had come to the city to stay with him, 
he was too much used-up to take a street car 
back to his work. And in a cab, which was 
hastening so that he could get to his books as 
quickly as possible, he had a stroke of apo- 
plexy and died within the hour. 

At the last moment he became conscious, 
and his wife leaning over him heard him 
faintly remark: 

“Anyhow, Margaret, you and the girls have 
the insurance. Here’s where we get ahead of 
that shaky concern!” 

Many years have passed. When I last 
visited the home of youthful memories, a 
white-haired dame showed me over her pretty 
cottage. 

“You remember my husband, Henry,” she 
remarked. “I’ve always been so thankful to 
him for taking that insurance. When things 
were settled that policy was all that kept us 
from the poor house. Gertrude is married 
and so is Jane, and they’ve got good hus- 
bands. And I have this little house and a sure 
income. Life insurance, Henry! But, how 
can I ever say what life insurance has meant 
for me!” 


The same old story. An ever-changing text, 
and only one summing up. Oh ye agents! 
Grip your man with hands of steel. Never 
let him go until he signs on the dotted line. 


Life Insurance Transactions in 1913 

The accompanying table presents the total 
figures of the two hundred and sixty life in- 
surance companies of the United States, 
which reported to the several Insurance De- 
partments at the close of 1913. The tabula- 
tion is divided so as to show the aggregates 
of ordinary and industrial companies separ- 
ately. The thirty-one industrial companies in- 
clude those organizations whose business is in 
the main industrial. The policy account, how- 
ever, covers only industrial business for these 
organizations, as the ordinary business is in- 
cluded under the heading ordinary companies. 

The table is taken from The Compendium 
of Official Life Insurance Reports for 1914, 
which contains complete statements of all 
companies for last year, together with gains 
over 1912, and a large number of ratios. 


AGGREGATES OF LIFE 


LIFE INSURANCE SUPPLEMENT TO THE SPECTATOR. t= 


Copies of this work, which should be in the 
hands of every fieldman, may be obtained of 
The Spectator Company, 135 William street, 
New York. Price $2 per copy, bound in flex- 
ible leather. 


: OPTIMISM 


One leg! one skate! a crutch! a smile! a 
cripple!—and the sum of this incompletion is 
happiness complete. The thump of the crutch, 
the clatter and whirr of skate-rollers on pave- 
ment, eyes shining, mouth half open, all sing, 
“This is the Life’’—and so it is, because he 
thinks it. 

What cares he for analysis of fact, the logic 
of limitations? What if there are a hundred 
things which a whole boy may be and do and 
which he—this three-quarters of a lad—must 
pass up? 

Can you imagine him crawling mopingly to 
the curbstone, there to sit in tears and tabula- 
tion, doping out the “might have beens’ which 
were buried with that lost leg? Should you sug- 
gest that idiocy, it’s a safe bet the answer would 
be, ‘‘Forget it! There’s nothing in it!” 

But ask what are the things that can be done 
—the possibilities, even to a one-legged kid— 
and he’ll name a thousand. Pick out for him 
the toughest kind of stunt, needing months of 
practice, and the harder it comes the more fun 
he’ll see in doing it. No pity and “poor boy!” 
for this young man! He has something a 


INSURANCE BUSINESS OF 1913 


Aggregates of the financial standing and business for 1913 of 260 ordinary and industrial companies. 
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My TTC CET CTE TT TTT CEC eC eT aéseas cece 599,985,367 58,009,580 
Cash in office and banks ..... eee ce ee ceeeceereeeeereeseseeersceoces 53,276,352 19,836,368 
Net deferred and unpaid premiums........--..-eeeeeee ° ecoccces 45,681,349 17,716,586 
Se ee EE ec cat abe dese oe bh odd sted eebeEPELimnERS atamaatna e a52,587,540 12,666,971 
TAN A OME ccs cas tndt edi evenunee di pctdedadensaxes: QaReaeeee $910,088,408 
Items not admitted ............ bec Mewdbutiaa ce oeen 21,833,778 ,710, 
LIABILITIES 
ROGUE occ eh debe te cecerend cee es ceedecescerveessaces Coecccsesoeece $3,131,438,368 $772,176,807 
Losses and Clainis not paid ...ccccccccccccccoccccsccccccescccsccescs 17,973,10% 2,797,710 
EE POE EPO OTE CUT OCT CT TOLL CCC CEE aan errr 2,352,917 320,919 
UE RS ces ahs acd esdse cree a eesesaeacandnensneneneeeusen 92,849,322 18,524,610 
I ns i uae cca ed tae e ak ERM EE SRR ON EK aE RL aaED ine 84,070,245 13,857,864 
Total liabilities .....-.-.eseseececeees ec ccereccccceresccccces $3,328,683,959 $807 677,910 
Surplus to policyholders (including capital).......-+.+++eee- oe 419,923,970 102,410,498 
Poticy Account {Pol * 
t ae . P al POMMIOES iseucae 1,427,992 6,537,306 
New business written and paid for..........e0-+eeee: ‘ieee. $2,549'816°531 $860'116°478 
Whole life policies in force.....ccccccccccccecccvcccvcces Siremanabewad Lista  ——C—t™t™”~*«C wwe 
Endowment. policies in force......ccccsccccccccvcccccccsscceccsccecs SAGe Tees 0 0—Ch wt www wc 
All other policies in force. .......cccccecccccscees Aaxdeaee ndwwakas soe Gees “(tt Cm” Chere ee 
‘ P — oe (DOME Hs 5 axa 8,774,638 29,431,756 
Total insurance in force.........+++4. oececces gy eernoens- timate $16,587,378,943 $3,977,091,002 
Total assets (including non-admitted items).....+..++-+se0eeeeee $3,770,441,707 $914,799,373 
Total surplus (including non-admitted items)........+..+++eeeee 441,757,748 107,121,463 


a Where the various items of a few companies’ statements have not been classified, the tota] amounts have 


been included in these aggregates. 


* Including ordinary businsss of industrial companies, 
y Pp 


ee 
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million times more precious than any extra leg 
could ever be—optimism. 

Therein is the secret—which is no secret—that 
gives to him who has it zest and pleasure 
throughout life; that shapes hearts into smiles 
and radiates them eternally. 

Refusing to think of the missing limb, the un- 
possessed talent, the comforts and cash which 
are, for the moment, out of our reach! 

To the optimist none of these exists. His 
mind and soul are centered on action—doing the 
things which are possible; forever devising and 
striving that present impossibility shall soon 
become accomplishment. 

Save sickness and death, he knows no unhap- 
piness. Each moment he revels in the delights 
of to-day’s achievement and joyously visions the 
greater competence which he’ll gain to-morrow. 

Why not, in optimism, make yourself akin to 
this boy? Four small inches of head above 
your ears put right—and the thing is done. 

Your mind is yours to shape, mold, form as 
you wish it, and as your mind is so are you. 
Saturate, then, that mind with the joy of do- 
ing. Forgetting hardships and temporary back- 
sets, think, “It can be done’”’; fill your days with 
action and the kind old world will love vour 
smile—and return it.—Prudential Record. 


FESTIVE HOBO LOLLS AT BEACH 


A Moral in Life Insurance Salesmanship 


PORTLAND, August 16.—(To the Editor.)—A 
new element is this year, for the very first time, 
at seaside resorts—namely, the professional 
hobo. At first glance this statement may seem 
absurd, but the hobo is there, and comes to the 
back-door for a handout the same as he does in 
Portland. Just why anybody should choose to 
be a hobo in a place where a living is so easily 
obtained as at the beach is more than I can 
understand. 

At my last week-end vacation at Gearhart I 
was invited to come and see how easy it is to 
catch fish. The fishing was to be in the Necani- 
cum, the dividing stream between Gearhart and 
Seaside. The fisherman of my party had asked 
a friend the night before for the loan of a few 
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clams to use as bait, but when we called in the 
morning we found that the clams had _ been 
boiled and were unfit for bait. 

Rather than go back to our house to obtain a 
shovel for bait digging, we proceeded to the 
beach and in nature-man fashion with bare 
hands in a few minutes three fine-looking clams 
were dug. Several dozen clams undoubtedly 
could have been dug within an hour. We pro- 
ceeded to the river and in a little while a num- 
ber of fish were caught. A ready market can 
always be found at the beach for all seafoods. 
One day’s fishing from the start of a few dozen 
clams dug by hand would enable any man to 
get a shovel, a rake and fishing lines, and he 
would then be fully equipped to live comfortably 
as a man rather than a hobo. 

The sands are a school for thought to me at 
all times, but on this occasion I received con- 
firmation from a new angle as to why some men 
succeed while others fail. There are rival ferry- 
men at the mouth of the Necanicum; one is 
proprietor of a rowboat, and the other proprie- 
tor of a motorboat. The one having a rowboat 
pulls to the other side of the stream immedi- 
ately he sees some one coming along on the 
opposite beach, and time and time again I no- 
ticed his disappointment when he had crossed 
the stream and found that the parties did not 
intend coming to this side. Whenever he re- 
turned to the side where I was he remarked 
cheerfully: ‘‘Well, that was an expenditure of 
muscle for nothing.’’ 

This did not stop him, however, from always 
crossing when a possible fare was in sight. The 
man with the motorboat waited until people 
came to his boat. The rowboat got ten fares to 
the motorboat’s one fare during the time I 
watched them. I noticed also that the rowboat 
man while waiting always kept busy catching 
fish. Naturally, I was drawn towards this 
worker. In conversation with him I learned that 
he had started at Seaside with nothing; now has 
his own home, supports a family, schools his 
children, and is laying by money, and all out 
of his rowboat ferry at five cents a passenger, 
and from the proceeds of his twice-a-day har- 
vest of clams, fish and crabs, for which he 
makes a market either at Seaside or Gearhart. 
A hustler always wins.—L. SAMUEL in The Port- 
land Oregonian. 
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ANNUAL DIVIDENDS FOR 1915 
State Mutual Life of Worcester, Mass., 
Announces New Scale 


The first announcement of dividends to be 
paid in 1915 comes from the State Mutual Life 
of Worcester, Mass., which company has in- 
creased its scale of dividends materially over 
that in effect during the past four years. Fol- 
lowing are specimens of the dividends to be 
paid under the three leading forms: 
ORDINARY LIFE 
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Premium...| 29.90) 32.65] 36.00) 40.17] 45.53 52.70 
ee 4.71; 5.15] 5.73} 6.49] 7.57) 9.13 
(st ee 4.43) 4.85) 5.38) 6.03) 7.09) 8.61 
| ae 4.17| 4.55) 5.04! 5.70) 6.64) 8.07 
ae 3.91) 4.26) 4.71} 5.33) 6.20) 7.53 
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20-YEAR ENDOWMENT. — 








| | | 
Premium. ..| 47.52) 48.25) 49.32) 51.03) 53.84) 58.52 
| | | ; 
1910.......| 6.01] 6.30) 6.69) 7.27) 8.15] 9.55 
1911.......| 5.48} 5.78) 6.16} 6.72) 7.57| 8.92 
1012.......| 4:88] 5.27| 5.64) -6.20| 7:01| $31 
1913... | 4.49} 4.78] 5. 15| 5.69} 6.47, 7.71 
|} 4.02} 4.31] 4.67] 5.20) 5.95) 7.13 
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OF NEW YORK 


Assets, January 1, 1014....555.00.0005 $49,748,862 
ne ae 43,230,677 
Surplus and Dividend Funds......... $6,518,185 
New Insurance, 1913, Paid for........ $20,289,565 
Insurance in Force (Paid for basis).... 146,537,632 


Germania policies are plain business-like contracts 
framed to suit the needs and circumstances of the 
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NEW YORK CITY. 
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signatures and com- “"Tll wait for him,’ | said, attempting to 


speak with dignity. 


8 LIFE INSURANCE DOLLARS _ into offices and rake in 





rh “It sounded like money in your pocket. The ‘The bench is there. But you'll have to 
7 iW ‘ N re > Hel: 1e< - . ’ . . ° ° ’ iy 

70 The River that Flows to Beneficiaries — fejjow didn’t give me a chance to cross- wait for a long time. 

13 Rises in Springs of Effort examine. He slung his lingo as if he were a “I sat myself on a seat that had been de- 
07 talking machine, with a perpetual motion at- signed for torture. It was difficult to look at 
53 act . » Rite P ¢ a si90Ne 21Cce 7 c 

02 A SOLICITOR AND HIS FIRST CASE tachment. He filled out a blank and | signed, my ease, but I did my best. 


and he pushed me a bushel of circulars, a “The clicking of the typewriter went on 





=3 1 ' he Ohio Ri rate-book, and enough apps to insure the and on; from time to time the boy stuck out 
yn-and- » when the 110 iver P : , ; é : 

a A Down ratte 7 Paks - Meee whole of the German army twice over. his tongue over his work in a strange and 
me C 2d, Grappled with Himself and His res ‘ a. ae ‘ 

Beckoned, Grapp t Talk to thirty prospects every day,’ said derisive manner, and, occasionally, the clerk 











Man and Made Good 
FOURTEENTH INSTALMENT 

We were sitting in the office of the manager 
of a great rapid-writer company. There is 
no man who writes a bigger personal business 
and closes his cases with greater ease. 

“In the literature of the companies,” he re- 
marked, “there’s lots of talk about the dollars 
of life insurance that are paid out. We hear 
of the hundreds of millions that flow in a vast 
and ceaseless river to beneficiaries. What 
would be more illuminating to the solicitor 
is to get a glimpse of the infinity of springs 
of effort that makes up this flood. Insurance 
companies can only invest what comes in. The 
with his individual case, 
There 


individual solicitor, 
represents the trickle at headquarters. 
is supreme effort and a fight for every drop. 
“Take my first case. I didn’t know any 
more about insurance than a rat knows about 


algebra. For me life insurance was a term 
that spelled the forlorn hope of my life. My 
grain business had busted into sections, and 


the bits that I personally picked up were a 
watch that I pawned to send my wife and kids 
back to her father’s, and a decrepit piano that 
I shed to a dealer for dough to light out to 
a new field of activity—with a sheriff's gar- 
nishee that didn’t work because the watch and 
piano had been negotiated. 

“The piano wad evaporated like drops of 
water on a red-hot stove. And Cincinnati— 
the city of retreat—didn’t hold out induce- 
ments other than the Ohio river for dropping 
off a bridge. Then it was that I was steered 
to the General Coaxer for a New York life 
insurance company. Say, to hear that coaxer 
speak his piece you’d have thought that all a 
down-and-out had to do was to sling himself 


he ‘Not one less than thirty. Your percent- 
bulls-eyes will be three—that’s 
The trouble with ’em is they don’t 
See thirty every day, and, taking 
your rejections into you'll make a 
thousand a month. That’s going some and 
good enough for a starter. Keep ’er up like 
the devil and you'll win out as easily as a good 
tonguer selling ten-cent filters in a flat house. 
There’s no secret except that little Kinder- 


age of one 
app a day. 

see enough. 
account, 


garten lesson. Don’t sit here a moment 
longer; you’re losing money in wads and 


chunks!’ 

“The way that would give 
motion to a dead toad. And, chockful of en- 
thusiasm, leaflets and blank apps I lit out on 
fat prospects. 


coaxer had a 


the easy road to nice, 


A First Day 


“I’ve never forgotten the first day—I 
couldn’t forget it if I lived through ten mor- 
tality tables. I was shabby; I was down-at- 
the-heel. I got looks that would freeze a rim 
on the sun and remarks that would hurt the 
feelings of a digger Indian. ‘The first office I 
slunk into held a girl stenographer, a pudgy 
and a supercilious clerk. 

America’s foremost 
said I to the clerk, 
railing. 


boy, 
‘*T represent one of 
life insurance companies,’ 
who lifted his nose at me 
‘Kindly give this card to the head of your 
firm.’ 
‘I regret that he’s out,’ 
“The stenographer stopped slinging 
into her machine long enough to lift her eyes 
and smile, and the boy turned to me a face 
that grinned like a gargoyle. 
“‘He’s out,’ repeated the clerk. 
the least idea when he'll return.’ 


over a 


replied the clerk. 
words 


‘L haven’t 


carried a sheaf of papers into an inner office. 

“Thirty a day! [ could see that if this sort 
of thing kept up I would be lucky if I saw 
one, ; 

“At length a 
door of the private office, as 
mighty import yanked him by the nose. He 
snapped out something to the clerk and flew 
at the gate and through the outer 
door as if his transcendent business had 
dropped his nose and was kicking his broad 
rear. I had no chance to say a word. 

‘Ts that Mr. Humpadoodle?’ | asked. 

“The clerk smiled derisively and the boy let 
his tongue drop outward from the corner of 
his mouth. 

“*Yes,’ said the clerk. ‘His wife is dead 
and he’s in a hurry to marry his second. After 
the wedding he has business in South America. 
If you feel real strong, call again a year from 
no—I think he’ll be back, but I can’t be sure.’ 

“What I said doesn’t matter. I was mad 
enough to crowd the leaflets that burdened my 
Three hours 


pompous man leaped from the 
if business of 


past me 


person down the fellow’s throat. 
gone and before night I must talk with thirty! 


An Easy Mark 


that afternoon before I got my 


first man 


“It was late 
into the 
He was a florid frog of a man, 
that hung down in folds over his great neck. 
He looked as if he had wads of money and he 
listened to my hand-out as if I were offering 
U. S. bonds at ten cents on the dollar. 

“*T don’t say I'll take it,’ said he, ‘but you 
can write me for ten thousand.’ 

“Ten thousand! My black world lighted up 
as if with a million arc lights. I went out of 
the office treading on rosier clouds than those 


who would see me. 
with jowls 


claws 
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that greeted me on the street. The first day 
and ten thousand! 

“The next day and the day following I 
needed recuperation; I’ve never 
needed it more. And then! when the third 
day | piled into the coaxer’s office, he greeted 
me with a growl. 

‘*That galoot!’ and he pushed me a card 
where the word, ‘Rejection,’ had a prominent 
‘That galoot has declined by 
every company in America and a few in 
Jupiter, the Moon, and Mars. For heaven's 
sake, man! don’t waste your time on cast- 


rested. | 


place. been 


aways!’ 

“*But how shall I know?’ 

“*Ask ‘em. You didn’t even fill in this!’ 
And he pointed to a question about ‘previous 
rejections.’ 

“‘He said—let ’em find out.’ 

‘Ask ’em—ask ’em the first thing. 

can always dig out that kind—and you're wast- 


You 
ing your time now. Remember our motto— 
thirty good prospects every day! Good morn- 
ing!’ 

street for Little Willie, and 
‘He’s just stepped out,’ or 


“Again the 
again offices where, 
‘He won't be down to-day.’ 

I'd got a grip on ,the 
I had learned that no- 


“Somehow, though, 


proposition. Already 
wants life 


find somebody and make him want 


body insurance, and you must, 
somehow, 
it. It was also clear that | mustn’t give away 
my errand. I must see my man before telling 


what commodity I hawked. 
Reapy to Storm A Battery oF Krupp GuNs 

“For a horrible week I plodded from office 
to office. Thirty a day—thirty interviews was 
way beyond my style. But | did get a talk 
with several men who looked good and who 
treated me and my errand with respect. 
Nothing was doing in the way of apps, how- 
ever, and I seemed as far from success as 
in the beginning. 

“Then, one afternoon, I grew desperate—the 
bridge over the Ohio loomed near. My jaw 
felt lumpy and flinty; and if I had been .-bout 
to storm a battery of Krupp guns I couldn't 
have chucked into myself more sand. [ was 
ready to grapple to the death, 

“Three offices were no good; it hung in the 
air, but I entered the next with a strange feel- 
ing of elation. 

“Would Mr. Everett see me 
Wusiness, and at once?’ 

“A courteous clerk took the message, and 
I wasn’t kept waiting five minutes. 

“He was a mild, little man, an agent for a 
big lumber concern. He had considered more 
insurance, perhaps if I came back in a month 
or so he would look into the matter—he 
wouldn’t promise but there was a_ chance. 
That didn’t suit me—not that afternoon. And, 
although I found out his mild appearance was 
very misleading, I wouldn’t give in. I was 
courteous, but he couldn’t shake me off. I 
represented a good company. and he knew it— 
and in an hour of quiet yet concentrated ef- 
fort .I. got him to the point where he wanted 
more insurance. But the final closing was 


‘on pressing 


wellnigh beyond me. At one critical moment 
if I’d lost a fraction of the grip I had on my- 
self—and on my man—I would have lost him 
forever. When he finally put his neat, little 
signature to an app for a good round amount, 
I was so nearly all in that I was aquiver from 
head to foot. 

“That. was my first. He’s been my friend 
ever since and has turned a lot of business my 
way. 

“The moral for you, young uns? Well, 
somehow, someway, get a grip on yourself— 
the kind of grip I had that afternoon. The 
rest is easy.” 


TWO DECADES OF LIFE INSURANCE 


An increase of 204 companies transacting 
life insurance in the United States is shown 
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decade 1903-13 the increase was but thirty-six 
companies, while in the past ten years 168 have 
been added to the list. Of the fifty-six com- 
panies operating in 1903, sixteen have quit 
business, while nineteen are missing from the 
list of 1893. 

The table shows, in striking form, the great 
development of the life insurance business 
since 1893, and especially in the decade just 
closed. In twenty years the assets have in- 
creased nearly five times and the insurance in 
force about four times. 

The table herewith is compiled from The 
Compendium of Official Life Insurance Re- 
ports* for 1914, which contains in detail the 
figures of all legal reserve life insurance com- 
panies operating in the United States. 


* Compendium of Official Life Insurance Reports, 
published by The Spectator Company, 135 William 






























































by the figures in the table herewith. In the vip t, New York. 168 pages, leather bound. Price, 
TWO DECADES OF LIFE iNSURANCE- 1894- 1913 
Increase in Totals 
1913. 1903. 10 Years for 10 Years 1893. 
(1904-1913). (1904- 19138). 
Number of companies..........0eccececercrol 260 92 a Sara ee 56 
SROONMG Fo ihine bandeacascersesssli eee! $52,282,428} $15,837,118] $36,445,310) |. ..”! 11,202,220 
INCOME. | 
iti soon csi vs vb awe eae ees 89,327,451 81,386,721 7,940,730! 696,582,934 38,590,248 
Renewal premiums..................++.+++-@| 619,131,466] 357,308,692 261,822,774! 4,715,288,237| . 156,403,682 
Received for annulties........-.ccccecccscesst 6,350,439 8,848,409 — 2,497,970 64,899,491 1,976,968 
Total premium DORE fk cusaevenatieesa al 714,809,356 447,543,822 267,265,534) 5,476,770,662 196,970,898 
Dividends, sheet, Ctl. 56. es ect scenes | 202,019,630 87,012,754 115,006,876) 1,344,751,456 40,409,931 
Received for NE. so i cetie bade tT avaw eee ee | 10,079,570 9,429,416 650,154 103,998,306 4,015,779 
PUR CMNOE CEI wos 0 S00 so 95 c-e.e SF ca pipe hte? a) 18,677,538 9,653,908 9,023,630 147,353,600 330,897 
Total interest and other income............| 230,776, 738) 106,096,078 124,680,660! 1,596,103,362 44,756,607 
I isc Ving s ck Ues cominee aes | 945, 586, 094) 553,639,900 391,946,194 °7,072,874,024 241,727,505 
| 
; EXPENDITURES. | 
BEN GaP ORCI IORI 1o.0.s v.00 6:9 6o:8: 0's D0led wa eto | 209,583,172 131,735,795 77,847,377) 1,666,641,387 66,610,984 
Paid for matured endowments. . veteeerece| 55,997,447 24,594,036 31,403,411 370,553,390 8,484,356 
FETED Oe are 8,369,637 5,566,948 2,802,689 70,192,663 2,255,416 
Paid for surrendered, lapsed and purchased pol- 
fees ..53 5.4 Whe av eeh ace Rega nes <4) | 94,403,806 32,596,905 61,806,901} 636,426,416 20,215,293 
Dividends to policyholders...........-..-++++ 101,234,061) 31,348,388 69,885,673 567,205,919 15,092,892 
Total payments to policyholders............| 469,588,123 225,842,072] 243,746,051| 3,311,019,775| 112,658,941 
Dividends to stockholders. .... . ace gt siaie le aieisce a/% 4,059,784 909,721 3,150,063 16,423,860 846 
Commissions, salaries and traveling expenses of} . ‘ 
AGENS........ rece ee eencescscsseececeeal 108,596,751 85,059,554 23,537,197 864,835,983 34,959,134 
Medical fees, salaries and other charges of! 
employees. . . voces oreesnrpeseeaenr ovens ne | 31,822,471 17,809,940 14,012,531 229,890,142 7,500,776 
All other expenditures...........ccecerssees a| 46,475,949 30,899,267 15,576,682 363,670,281 14,472,168 
Total expenses, etc.........  ssesevee ..| 190,954,955) 134,678,482| 56,276,473] _1,474,820,266 57,774,924 
Total expenditures...........060.0eeeeeees | 660,543,078 360,520,554| 300,022,524 4,785,840,041| 170,433,805 
Excess of income over expenditures........... | 285,043,016 193,119,346 91,923,670) 2,287,033,983 71,293,640 
ASSETS 
Real estate owned.......-.+-++2+seserseeees | 165,648,871 178,185,960} —12,537,089}  ........ 105,348,454 
Rend ebtate MOVIGASER. 4 so 0.560.005.0000 0.000000 1,617,873,512 623,691,963 994,181,549} ........ 374,483,612 
Bonds owned 1,908,943,098 | 897,722,617) 1,011,220,481; ......., $4,754,475 
Stocks owned 85,879,873 165,249,187 —79,369,314, ......., $364,485,429 
NS EEO TECTURE LET OTe 20,590,870 66,807,783 —46,216,913) .......... 33,557,579 
Premium notes and loans...........+...+0+4. | 657,994,947 158,567,609 499,427,338} ....., 27,669,171 
Cash in office and banks. . : see 73,112,720 110,539,666] —37,426,946)  ........ 45,153,257 
Net deferred and unpaid premiums... ....... | 63,397,935 43,312,581 20,085,354, ........ 22,209,107 
BI fab ccksav is ve seen ccecticeent 65,254,511 21,143,827 MANIO CCR kkk vise 10,276,370 
Total admitted ASSELS... 0. sere e eee reeeeee 4,658,696,337| 2,265,221,193, 2,393,475,144,  ........ 987,946,924 
RECURS DOU MRTG ie osc side woisgiet 0d | 26,544,743 14,955,972 by) | ee ee 10,683,652 
LIABILITIES. 
Reserve...... Pores IO ae, 3,903,615,175| 1,916,478,853| 1,987,136,322;  ........ 853,072,294 
Losses and claims not paid................... 770,817 12,817,034 a | ee 6,933,144 
Claims resisted... 0issseccsscserssesrectes 2,673,836 798,274 8 V4 ea 851,459 
DUNGAERCBAINDRIG) 03 is oo s.cus score ves eosin 111,373,932 4,013,904 107,360,028}  ........ 2,019,117 
All ObOr ATES: 606s cee ccens sete a 97,928,109 44,715,506 52,212,608, §«— wn ew ates 5,724,284 
Total liabilities cs pthtaia a oalantie a Sie eis erie hoi ee 4,136,361,869| 1,978,823,571| 2,157,538,298) = ........ 868,600,298 
Surplus to policyholders................... 522,334,468 286,397,622 235,986,846, «nc cvccce 119,346,626 
_  Poticy Account. 
New business paid for.............0+0eees00s 2,549,816,531| 1,726,905,473 822,911,054] 17,513,990,097 865,374,403 
Whole life policies ID AOKCR 0s. sees cence res 11,073,933,880| 6,228,331,274| 4,845,602,606}  ........ 3,299,387,856 
Endowment policies ee ae 3,435,776,261| 2,472,744,250 lady At a ee 1,035,524,753 
All other policies in force.................6. a} 2,077,668,802 868,221,327) 1,209,447,475} = ........ 290,290,003 
Total insurance in POR eis 6 ints swinicistnseen eres 16,587,378,943) 9,569,296,851| 7,018,082,092}  ........ 4,628,939,120 
Industrial business written......:...2.s00.00- 850,151,478) 596,510,916 253,604,562) 7,077,794,566 344,546,648 
Industrial insurance in force................. 3,977,091,002} 1,977,824,624| 1,999,266,378} —........ 662,647,364 
| 

















a Where the various items of a few companies’ statements have not been classified, the total amounts have been included in in 


these aggregates. 


t For 1893 these figures represent United States bonds and other bonds and stocks. 
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PRIZE ESSAYS 





Woman’s Interest and Influence in Life 
Insurance 





CALEF CUP AND WILLIAMS VASE AWARDS 


National Association of Life Underwriters Presents 
Cup to John M. McFee and Vase to R. 
O. Miles, While Honorable Mention Goes 
to Forbes Lindsay 

The subject of the prize essays which were 
read before the annual meeting of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters at Cincinnati 
this week was ‘‘Woman’s Interest and Influence 
in Life Insurance.” John M. McFee, of the Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual Life of Springfield, was the 
winner of the first prize, the Calef Loving Cup. 
R. O. Miles, general agent Connecticut Mutual, 
Hartford, at San Francisco, received the Ben 
Williams Vase, the second prize, and Forbes 
Lindsay, Pacific Mutual Life, Los Angeles, re- 
ceived honorable mention. The prize essays, be- 
ginning with that of Mr. McFee, follow: 


The thesis suggests an interest in the sense 
of a right, a title, a material asset; it likewise 
suggests a psychological concern, a feeling, an 
attitude of mind toward the institution of life 
insurance itself. : 

Women are either maids or wives or widows. 
When unmarried, living under the parental roof, 
they owe a service and are entitled to a com- 
pensatory maintenance, a right not ceasing on 
the mere attainment of a fixed age. The law 
has not removed as yet this difference between 
the daughter and the son. Even now an un- 
married woman at home may not own her own 
wages. 

As wives, women bear and rear children and 
expend the family income in sustaining the 
home. Women are oftenest income-dispensers 
rather than income-producers. Whatever her 
attainments, however trained in business ef- 
ficiency, she becomes usually a participator in 
the husband’s income when she becomes a wife. 
On her competent fulfillment of the manifold 
duties of the homekeeper rests the success of 
the home. On the success of the home is based 
in large measure the value of the children as 
factors in the world’s work and the world’s 
progress. She requires a sure and a persistent 
income that this, her great achievement, shall 
go on. 

The direful tragedy of life is the widow 
stripped of income. ‘The only son of his 
mother, and she was a widow,” followed to the 
grave, aroused the divine compassion of the 
Saviour. ‘‘He touched the bier and they that 
bare him stood still and he said: ‘Young man, 
I say unto thee, Arise.’ And he that was dead 
sat up and began to speak.’’ The simple narra- 
tive becomes sublime when it is added: ‘And 
he delivered him to his mother.” In the hearts 
of us all, this funeral procession is thus con- 
verted into a festival of rejoicing. 

Life insurance leaves death to its heart 
aches. We cannot remove its sorrow, but we 
may prevent its financial disaster, for a func- 
tion of life insurance is to perpetuate earn- 
ings. The only equivalent of power to earn by 
the toil of hands and the ingenuity of intellect 
is the ability to draw an income from capital. 
Capital and labor, linked, work the world’s ad- 
vance, but work is short and capital long. Cap- 
ital should have no vicissitude but its squander- 
ing. Its use is transferable and its guaranty 
of performance is always possible. Men strug- 
gle on to heap up capital, that they may rest 
from labor in enjoyment of its power to pro- 
duce an equivalent to the earnings of labor. 
Capital may produce income; life insurance 
makes income produce capital, even capital 
ready invested, continuing the pay envelope 
without interruption. 

From the destruction of the weak in life’s bat- 
tle we have obtained a datum for the strong. 
From the race experience in mortality we have 
fixed a mathematical value based on the per- 


sistence of groups of lives, however uncertain 
be the life duration of an integer of the group. 
This money value to a race experience is pe- 
culiarly women’s heritage. 

Woman’s duty follows her love and abides 
oftenest by the fireside. You may destroy a 
business and with it perhaps much good to man- 
kind, much happiness to the one who achieved 
the triumph of the business. The world, how- 
ever, is little hurt in the failure of any man’s 
business. But destroy the home and you im- 
pede the race. The home must be secure or 
the race is imperilled. We may call asylums 
homes, but they are bare institutions, because 
no mother is at the head. What is sadder than 
a mother forced from her children into unprofit- 
able toil, living in the hope that she may man- 
age to be at the asylum gate on the next visi- 
tors’ day? 

Woman’s interest in the sense of her right to 
have life insurance for her benefit, women’s in- 
terest in the sense of her concern for this most 
effectual and available institution for her safety 
is, therefore, unique. Had we no wives, we 
should have little use for life insurance. 

What, then, is her actual and her possible in- 
fluence toward life insurance? It is the bitter 
experience of life insurance negotiations that 
the wife more often impedes than aids their 
work. Her very selfishness should call for her 
enthusiastic help. The estate created by life- 
insurance vests in possession when her despair 
is greatest and her sorrow deepest. It comes, 
then, untrammeled, undelayed, a balm of relief 
when the shutters are opened just after the 
burial. It comes into the home with the first 
sunbeam entering after the funeral gloom. 

Woman ever is aiming to advance the happi- 
ness of humanity in all of her social activities. 
In her clubs she fights the saloon and the 
brothel, she reaches ever down to the aban- 
doned, the suffering and the tempted. She de- 
mands the ballot as a weapon in her fight for 
social uplifting. In her individual, as well as 
her co-operative, life she leans to kindliness. 
A cruel woman is a psychopathic exhibit or a 
jungle remain. In hope and in fear, in love and 
in pain, she carries her child under her heart. 
With its birth comes the consecration of sacri- 
fice. Militant she may be and destructive in her 
militancy, but she fights ever in her sex love of 
the oppressed. Sincerity of purpose her bitter- 
est judge concedes. So her personal life and 
her community interest reflect a mother love 
which no spinsterhood can shrivel and no way- 
wardness crush. Man’s strength and woman’s 
faith, manly deeds and womanly creeds, give life 
its high value. Because life insurance is pe- 
culiarly woman’s insurance, it asks her influ- 
ence to give broader use of its guaranty that 
women’s mission shall not fail. 

Let women fully grasp life insurance truth 
and their influence will bring its boon to every 
home. Thus we shall realize as a feminine 
truth that ‘‘wisdom is justified of her children.’’ 


BY MR. MILES 

Everything that makes better lives and better 
living conditions is the problem for the modern 
woman. Life insurance means that in its 
broadest interpretation. Women and the home 
have always been the greatest single reason for 
the growth of the institution of life insurance. 
Woman’s position as a factor in its further de- 
velopment is of increased importance on account 


of her progress in recent years in gaining econo-' 


mic, political and mental independence. From 
being the passive, ignorant and helpless reci- 
pient of the proceeds of a life insurance policy 
at the time of her husband’s death; from be- 
ing indirectly the thoughtless opposer of life in- 
surance to being a direct, great influence for 
good in and through the greatest institution of 
the civilized world, is an advance which means 
more than words can tell or the imagination 
grasp. This advance has now been made by 
many individuals of the sex and will be made 
by legions more who are striving for the best 
in life. 

Let us think principally of those women who 
are the direct descendants of our pioneer an- 
cestors, who fought loyally by their husband’s 
sides for the right and the truth as they saw it. 
We need not include the few erratic examples 
of this age of women’s rights, but rather deal 
with those women, noble and loyal wives, using 
their powers to the utmost for the welfare of 
the family and the community. 

It is, therefore, in several ways that we may 
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discuss women’s interest and influence in life 
insurance. When considered as buyers of life 
insurance, women may be thought of as are men. 
They buy it for their own old age and as a 
means of saving, and purchase it for the pro- 
tection of those dependent upon them. As 
woman becomes a more effective wage-earner she 
will have relatively greater purchasing power 
with which to protect her increasing income-pro- 
ducing ability. As she becomes better educated 
her understanding of life insurance increases 
and her foresight becomes keener. As the num- 
ber of women buyers of life insurance increase, 
so also will the number of women sellers mul- 
tiply. As a seller of life insurance to women, 
a woman agent has a large field in which 
she can work more effectively than a man, as 
she can better appreciate women’s needs and can 
work in strict harmony with her clients. 

But it is as a wife that women’s influence in 
life insurance is unquestionably the greatest. 
Her capacity for good here depends upon her 
education and her ideals. Without ideals her in- 
finence is that of the selfish woman who prefers 
temporal pleasures, and without education her 
influence is that of the frequently found, good 
and unselfish wife who, because of her lack of 
knowledge, feels that she should not want her 
husband to deprive himself in any way, for she 
argues he might have to deny himself if he pur- 
chased life insurance for her. Oh! if such 
women only could get a glimpse of their own 
and their children’s possible future condition, 
if they could but see the struggles of body, 
mind and soul of many who have been sud- 
denly left with the support of husband and 
father. Little, too, do some know of the security 
and happiness which every self-respecting man 
feels as the result of possessing a good life in- 
Surance estate and the comfort and satisfaction 
which come to him who so provides when in 
his advanced age he elects to secure for him- 
self the results of his thoughtfulness, thrift, 
and, in some cases, self-sacrifice. 

To be the instrument of greatest good, women 
must be wives who will share intelligently in 
their husband’s plans for the future of the 
family; who will help advise as to the division 
of the family income and as to the amount to 
be saved for the protection of themselves and 
their children from dependence upon relatives 
or the State. She will know about her hus- 
band’s investments and life insurance policies 
and be consulted as to the best manner for their 
payment, to the end that every dollar will be 
conserved and none of the proceeds wasted or 
badly invested. She will guard her husband’s 
earning capacity and make sacrifices if necessary 
so that.that earning capacity may be fairly per- 
— by the proceeds of life insurance after 
death, 

In the accomplishment of these ends, the sen- 
sible woman will realize her vital interest and 
influence in life insurance. She must be sensibly 
educated and take the right view of life, loyally 
co-operating for the welfare of the home and 
the community. In considering life insurance 
as a crusade against ignorance and as a means 
of keeping families independent and free, there 
is found an ideal field for women, and one so 
rich that the results which may be obtained are 
still only surmises. 

With her vote, woman may influence legisla- 
tion so that thrift, through life insurance, may 
be encouraged and not taxed as at present. With 
her political power she may help safeguard the 
public health and do in the community what 
she does in her own household for the main- 
tenance of her husband’s earning capacity and 
the future well being of her children. 

Her interest and influence in life insurance 
are boundless if she brings to bear that un- 
daunted spirit of striving for the right which 
is her heritage from her pioneer mother, her 
own high ideals and her direct political power, 
the gift of the twentieth century. 


BY MR. LINDSAY 


The interest of women in life insurance as 
an agency for the preservation of the family 
was obvious long before they arrived at an 
adequate appreciation of its beneficence. In late 
years the primary purpose of protecting the 
wife and the mother has been extended to con- 
form to various new needs of women growing 
out of tueir entrance into fields of business and 
professional activity formerly occupied almost 
exclusively by men. 

In the days of our grandmothers a woman's 

sphere of activity was limited to household du- 
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ties. She passed from a stage of dependence as 
daughter into another as wife. To-day upward 
of 5,000,000 American women are engaged in 
gainful occupation. One of every five adult 
females among our population is at least con- 
tributing to the expense of her maintenance. 
A large number of women are the sole support 
of dependent relatives. Mothers support father- 
less children, daughters support. widowed 
mothers and wives support invalid husbands. 
The responsibilities and cares of such women 
are no less than those of men in similar posi- 
tions, and the protective function of life insur- 
ance is as effective in one instance as in the 
other. 

To the self-supporting woman who is free of 
encumbrances life insurance should make a 
hardly less urgent appeal. The necessity of pro- 
viding for the decline of life is peculiarly great 
in her case. While the period of earning capa- 
city is shorter with women than with men, those 
of the former who attain to old age live longer 
than the latter in general. Aside from the 
specific object of anticipating senility, life in- 
surance affords a medium of saving which is 
particularly favorable to women in view of their 
comparative inexperience in financial affairs and 
limited opportunity for making sound and profit- 
able investments. 

There are other classes of women, less numer- 
ous but distinctly defined, to whom life insur- 
ance offers services that cannot be as econo- 
mically nor effectively secured by any other 
agency. Mention may be made of women having 
incomes which will expire with their death, 
women who are interested in the maintenance 
of charitable institutions or the promotion of 
philanthropical causes, and women who have 
built up business in which their personalities 
are important elements. 

Concurrently with the growth of women’s in- 
terest in life insurance the restrictions against 
the acceptance of them as risks have dimin- 
ished. Reliable statistics indicate that in gen- 
eral they enjoy greater longevity than do men. 
If there is any valid ground against their admis- 
sion to the advantages of life insurance upon 
the same terms as men it exists solely in their 


disinclination to submit to equally searching ex- 
amination and their inferior candor in respond- 
ing to relevant inquiry. 

The time when women commonly stigmatized 
life insurance death claims as ‘‘blood money”’ 
and entertained the foolish superstition that 
carrying a policy was a manner of “tempting 
Providence” have long since passed. The woman 
of to-day has awakened to a sense of the value 
of life insurance, but her attitude toward it is 
rarely more than passive, and not infrequently 
antagonistic. She is ag yet far from having 
reached the condition of recognizing her right, 
personally and as the guardian of her children, 
to adequate life insurance protection. 

If the active influence of women should be 
generally exerted in favor of life insurance the 
greatest potential factor for its development 
would be brought into play. The co-operation 
of life insurance companies, auxiliary organiza- 
tions and field men ought to be exerted in an 
effort to arouse this force. We know the pre- 
judices, misapprehensions and selfish motives 
which underlie the opposition or indifference 
toward life insurance on the part of women. It 
is within our power to reduce, and ultimately 
eradicate, these adverse influences by a system 
of direct education. The object in question 
would be promoted by addressing to the pros- 
pective beneficiary a considerable proportion of 
the extensive insurance literature that is now 
practically all addressed to the _ prospective 
policyholder. - 

It is beyond doubt that a large amount of in- 
surance might annually be saved from lapse if 
the interest and understanding of the _ bene- 
ficiary were improved. It must be supposed 
that many women who consent to the surrender 
of their husband’s policies would not do so if 
they understood that replacement is only pos- 
sible on the condition of passing a satisfactory 
medical examination and paying a higher rate 
of premium. 

In another respect it would be highly desira- 
ble to excite the care of women for the conser- 
vation of policies. Loans would be less fre- 
quently applied for if the beneficiaries had a 
better appreciation of the impairment of the 
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protection entailed by them. The pitiful ignor- 
ance on the subject is made evident by the 
numerous claimants who actually imagine that 
the death of the insured cancels such liens. 

The ultimate object of life insurance is the 
payment of a death claim, and that is its chief 
function. But it is questionable whether a com- 
pany’s interest in the matter should cease with 
the discharge of its contractual obligation. If 
it be possible, by the exercise of a benevolent 
influence, to enhance the security and scope of 
the provision made for the beneficiary, it would 
seem to be justified by business policy no less 
than altruistic consideration. 

Thousands of claims are paid monthly with- 
out the attention of beneficiaries being drawn 
to the advantageous instalment options available 
to them. Tens of.thousands of checks are handed 
to inexperienced widows without a word of warn- 
ing against swindlers or a hint of advice as to 
safe investment. A leaflet of purely disinter- 
ested character, so far as the companies are 
concerned, would serve a useful purpose in this 
respect. 

The income policies, now gold by nearly ell 
companies in one form or another, are the most 
effective mediums for safeguarding insurance 
money from waste and loss. The sale of these 
policies could undoubtedly be considerably in- 
creased by educating prospective beneficiaries to 
the peculiar advantages of them. 


Some Big Policies 


The war does not seem to affect Perez F. Huff 
of New York, associate manager for the Union 
Central’ Life, in his life insurance work. One 
morning, a few days ago, he wrote a_ policy 
calling for a single premium of over $65,000, and 
then within an hour wrote two cases of $100,000 
each upon the twenty-payment life plan.. Mr. 
Huff was abroad for a few months and is no 
doubt now making up for lost time. 
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Every Man Can be Greater Than Him- 
self, and Running Away is All Right 





A KING GREATER THAN HIMSELF 


The Young Soldier Who Fled His First Battle 
and Became the Greatest Military Leader of 
His Age 
FIFTEENTH INSTALMENT 
Frederick the Great was a great man. That 
sounds tautological, but it is not. There are 
plenty and to spare of men that we hear about 
who are called “great,” but who are not only 
smaller than themselves but who are so small 
that the wonder is that anybody can call them 
great. A really great man is always greater 
than himself. In this respect we can, all of 
us, be great. And all of us can be inspired 
to be greater than ourselves. That isn’t the 
mystery that it sounds. It is psychology. The 
fact is there is something inside every one of 
us that urges and even commands us to be 

greater than we are. 

Take that indefatigable, brave old busybody, 
Frederick. Let us attempt to discover how he 
came to be great. And Macaulay says of him: 
“The greatest king that has, in modern times, 
succeeded by right of birth to a throne.” 

If we examine the records of his first battle, 
and what came afterward, we can discover the 
secret of this greatness. He was a young man 
—twenty-eight—when he came to his throne. 
He had been trained in the theoretical science 
of arms, but he knew almost nothing about 
actual warfare. One thing, however, he had 
determined: That if he asked and compelled 
men to give up their lives for the furtherance 
of his schemes, he personally would lead them 
into danger and death—come what might, he 
would be in the thick of it all. No other 
should command his soldiers, and in time of 
danger to no other would he delegate the 
actual leadership. 

So when he tackled Austria for his first 
military adventure, he was his own chief of 
staff and his own commander in general. And 
on a spring day shortly after he became king, 
he mounted his English grey and rode at the 
head of his generals into the bloody fight of 
the battle of Molwitz. 

What Frederick felt on the morning of his 


first great battle we cannot know. He never 
told. He kept that, as he did many other 
things, strictly to himself. ‘There is no use 
in advertising your own weaknesses. But we 
are warranted in the opinion that his slim legs 
trembled in his stirrups, and that he would 
have given a good deal to be sitting quietly at 
his table and slinging off the verses that ex- 
cited the keenest ridicule of Voltaire, and thus 
far had been the most serious effort of his life. 
3ut notwithstanding what he must have felt, 
he went into the fight just the same; and for 
hours the English grey was at the very front. 

Then, in the crisis of the battle, the 
slaughter around the tyro of war was alto- 
gether too much for him. In a panic of fright, 
he turned from the battlefield and galloped 
away as fast and far as he could. With a 
small detachment of body soldiers he rode 
wildly for twenty-five miles, fleeing so precipi- 
tately that he distanced most of his company. 
He was only halted when he plunged directly 
into a rear guard of the enemy, who had been 
left to protect the line of possible retreat. 
Several of his servants were made prisoners 
and the young king himself narrowly escaped 
capture. He wheeled the poor English grey 
and galloped back in wild frenzy, not knowing 
where to flee nor where he could find security ; 
and was met some miles from what had been 
the Austrian rear of the field of Molwitz to 
receive the congratulations of an officer, who 
told him that his first battle had been a victory. 

How many, think you, of ordinary mortals 
would have continued to act as commanders 
of armies after such an initial performance as 
that? But did this feaze Frederick? Not on 
your life. And he lived to win ten pitched 


battles. In the crisis of another fight, his 


thin figure, trembling with energy and rage, 
lifted itself in the stirrups amid a storm of 
lead and iron, and his shrill voice shrieked out 
above the din of cannon, “Ye dogs! don’t ye 
know how to die?” 
THE CurtTAIN 

There was a fitting curtain to the strange 
prologue of the great drama of military 
prowess. Many years afterward the old king 
installed the custom that at the anniversary 
of the battle of Molwitz his regiments should 
form on the parade ground of Potsdam, that 
they should thrice come to the charge with 
fixed bayonets, and that they should be dis- 
missed with the words: 
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“Thus did your fathers at Molwitz!” 

| wonder what the old man thought who, in 
the one gala suit that he wore throughout his 
reign, sat on his horse and heard these words? 
What pride must have filled his heart that he 
had risen so far above himself—of what he 
knew the young king to be at the beginning of 
his career! How he must have grimly smiled 
as he thought of that wild ride of the panic- 
stricken novice! “Thus did your fathers at 
Molwitz!” And while the fathers were doing 
“thus,” he—but not he—that other, whom he 
could hardly recognize, was fleeing like the 
veriest poltroon. It was no secret—that ride. 
All the officers who sat by Frederick at his 
reviews must have known it, even to its slight- 
est details. Was the great king ashamed of 
it? Hardly likely. Although he was never 
known to speak of it, probably the pride of his 
life was that he had risen so far above him- 
self. He had lived to fear nothing, not even 
the remembrance of his youthful fear. And 
remember that he who aspires to be a military 
leader must, and of the sternest necessity, have 
the reputation for personal courage. 


Be GREATER THAN YOURSELF 

But personal courage is the foundation 
stone of every kind of success. We all know 
that. It is the man who is not afraid to dare, 
no matter what his natural limitations, that 
lifts the prize and tucks the reward into his 
pocketbook 

Suppose you have run away from your first 
battle or run away from your fiftieth? That 
doesn’t count. The thing to remember is that 
you can always be greater than yourself. For 
most of us, running away is not the path of 
victory. Yet if we start in over again we shall 
be less likely to run the second time than the 
first. And with all of us, if we keep on lifting 
ourselves in accordance with the promptings 
of that mysterious: commander within, there 
will come an hour when we ate like Frederick 
shrieking to his troops; as different from our 
former selves as was the old king, in his faded 
gala suit reviewing his regiments at Potsdam, 
from the fleeing soldier, or the shrinking boy, 
who trembled at meal times when his father 
spoke to him, and excited the old tyrant’s 
fury so that he once declared, “Poltroon, you 
are no son of mine!” 

To earn the dollars. of life insurance is a 
task that demands much personal courage. He 
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who runs away from his first battle with the 
army of the uninsured is doing a very natural 
thing. He may run away from many battles. 
But if he lifts himself above himself, which 
all can do, there will come the moment when 
he will glory in tackling a difficult case and 
in closing in with a man whom other agents 
believe is hopeless. Have your shoes polished, 
see to it that your necktie is natty and as it 
should be, don’t wear an out-of-style hat nor 
a spotted coat; but of all things, don’t let a 
past running away trouble you. You can be 
greater than yourself. 


WAR VERSUS AGE, ACCIDENT AND 
DISEASE 

What changes a few days can bring forth! 
One day peace, happiness and prosperity—the 
next war, with all its ravages, misery and de- 
struction everywhere. If the ravages of war 
are appalling, the ravages of accident, disease 
and old age, even in times of peace, are a thou- 
gand times more dreadful, for they go on for- 
ever. From them there is no cessation and no 
one is immune. 

War is a temporary outburst. Age and dis- 
ease are ever with us. Death in itself is not 
so dreadful to contemplate, but old age accom- 
panied by poverty is the most repulsive picture 
that one can frame. 

Should you be called upon to’ go to the front 
and serve your country, as millions of others 
have done, or should your health become im- 
paired, as the health of millions is annually 
impaired, and as sooner or later yours must 
be, you would be willing to pay almost any 
price, could you transfer the responsibility of 
your obligations to a sound and reputable life 
insurance company—but you would then be ever- 
lastingly too late. No company could afford to 
assume the risk. 

You think with horror of the slaughter on the 
European battlefields. Yet, very few of you 
give thought to the fact that in this country 
alone, in the piping times of peace, an army 
of seventeen hundred thousand people are the 
victims annually of common everyday diseases 
that are every whit as deadly as the bullets of 
the enemy. And this takes no account of the 
“wounded,” so to speak, who are left on the 
battlefields of life, impaired in health, uninsur- 
able, and unable to get insurance, no matter 
how much they feel the need of it. 

If in time of peace it be prudent to prepare 
for war, to neglect to prepare for age, infirm- 
ities, and one’s dependents during health, is 
nothing less than criminal. 

There is but one time to buy life insurance, 
and that is when your health is such that the 
company looks with favor upon your case. A 
great many regard life insurance as a com- 
modity that can be purchased at their con- 
venience, just as they would purchase a sack of 
flour, or a loaf of bread, but never was a greater 
mistake made. Hundreds of thousands of ap- 
plicants, one out of every nine examined medi- 
cally, are refused each year by insurance com- 
panies, for the simple reason that they have 
procrastinated too long. 

Again we wish to emphasize the fact that if 
in time of peace it be prudent to prepare for 
war, it is a hundred fold more prudent, in time 
of health, to prepare for your loved ones, and, 
at the same*time, lay aside something for a 
“rainy day.’’—New York Life Bulletin. 
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WASTE OF HUMAN LIFE 


E. E. Rittenhouse Tells Why this Subject 
is to be Discussed by World’s 
Insurance Congress 


E. E. Rittenhouse, president of the Life Ex- 
tension Institute and chairman of the health 
conservation committee of the World’s Insur- 
ance Congress, Panama-Pacific International Ex- 
position, has written the following on why the 
Congress will discuss the subject of the exces- 
sive waste of human life: 


How many people realize the extent of the 
loss of money and of human life in this country 
from preventable diseases? 

The officials of the World’s Insurance Con- 
gress and the Panama Pacific International Ex- 
position have performed a real public service 
by including in their programme a plan for the 
public discussion of this vital problem—the con- 
servation of health and life. 

The American people—especially those of San 
Francisco—are quite familiar with the mean- 
ing of the word ‘“‘fire-waste,” but they are not 
so conscious of the significance of the word 
“life-waste.”’ 

The annual loss in the United States, due to 
fire-waste, has been estimated at 250 million dol. 
lars. This is a vast sum, but the annual econo- 
mic loss from preventable deaths is placed at 
1500 million, or six times greater than the fire 
loss. This is a very conservative estimate; the 
actual financial loss from preventable deaths is 
doubtless much higher than this. 

It is true that the American people are gradu- 
ally becoming aroused to the need of checking 
the needless destruction of life as well as of 
property far above that of human life. For in- 
stance, our municipalities spend approximately 
$1.65 per capita to prevent fire loss and but 33 
cents per capita in public health service. 

During the past ten years over six million 
people have died in the United States from pre- 
ventable diseases. Over 27,000 of this number 
died in San Francisco. On the conservative 
Fisher basis of estimate these deaths have 
caused San Francisco a loss of nearly sixty- 
five million dollars during the past ten years. 

But this is a trifling matter compared to the 
human misery, in the form of physical suffering, 
sorrow, poverty, immorality and crime which 
has resulted from this needless sickness and 
these premature deaths. 

Why should the life insurance companies be 
interested in this subject? The answer is, first, 
that these companies have over 25 million 
policyholders carrying over 20 billion dollars of 
insurance, which is more than six times the cir- 
culating medium of the country. This is more 
life insurance than is carried by all the rest of 
the people in the world combined. The Ameri- 
can showing such extraordinary confidence in 
the institution and in the management of life 
insurance, it follows that the managements of 
these companies have a certain amount of in- 
fluence over these people and that this power 
should be used in every legitimate way to pro- 
mote the welfare of these people and of the pub- 
lic generally. 

During the years the life insurance companies 
have given the great nation-wide movement for 
the conservation of life their moral support. 
They have now nearly all come to recognize that 
a life conservation campaign among policy- 
holders is a proper function for life insurance 
companies, and six or eight of them have made 
appropriations to carry on this work. 

While there is an altruistic side to this work, 
it is purely a business matter with the life in- 
surance companies. At least thirty per cent of 
the deaths among policyholders are from pre- 
ventable or postponable diseases, and yet the 
savings from the funds provided for mortality 
(on the net amount at risk) in 100 of the more 
important companies during the year 1913 was 
over 44 million dollars. 

Virtually all of this money goes into the sur- 
plus, from which dividends are returned to 
policyholders, and it therefore operates to re- 
duce the cost of life insurance. If it is worth 

while to save this much for the policyholders 
from the funds set aside for annual mortality, 
it is worth while to save more, and it is ob- 
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vious that more can be saved by a reduction in 
the death rate from these preventable diseases 
among policyholders. 

The life insurance companies who engage in 
this life-saving programme are not only reduc- 
ing the cost of life insurance to their patrons 
and increasing the comfort and happiness of 
thousands of people who are thus saved from 
sickness and premature death, but they are 
rendering a great service to the people at large. 

The influence of their health educational 
work extends to the general public and assists 
in stimulating interest, not only of the indi- 
vidual in the care of his health, but of the gen- 
eral public in the support of the public health 
service. The life, accident and health insurance 
companies are now performing a most valuable 
public service, and it is to their interest as 
well as to that of the people generally that 
they should use every atom of their power and 
influence to spread knowledge of healthful liv- 
ing and of the science of disease prevention 
generally. 

The World’s Insurance Congress will give 
these companies a chance to contribute to the 
public understanding of this subject and to dem- 
onstrate to the public that they are keenly 
alive to their duties and responsibilities in en- 
larging their service to humanity whenever op- 
portunity offers. 





THE SOLDIER’S RISK OF DEATH IN 
TIME OF WAR 


The chances of death in battle are not so 
great as are commonly supposed by those whose 
imagination is inflamed by the accounts they 
read of such conflicts. At Gettysburg, for in- 
stance, perhaps the bloodiest battle of the Civil 
War, the loss of life in the Federal army was 
55.5: out of every 1,000 men present for duty. 
Now the risk in battle, where the losses are 
known, can be accurately offset against the risk 
in peace. According to the American Table of 
Mortality, the risk at Gettysburg, transferred to 
real life, is equivalent to the risk from age 
forty-nine to age fifty-three. 

That is to say, each soldier who went into 
battle at Gettysburg had the same chance of 
surviving that a man now forty-nine years of 
age has living to be fifty-three. Has your 
forty-nine-year-old prospect ever stopped to 
think of it in that light? 

At the battle of Antietam the Federal loss 
was 39.7 per 1000; this means that those who 
went into that battle had the same chance of 
coming out alive that a man now forty has of 
living to forty-four. That is most interesting. 
Does your man of forty, as he steps along to 
forty-four, realize that, theoretically, as far as 
the risk is concerned, he is in the battle of An- 
tietam ? 

At the battle of Chickamauga the Federal 
death rate was 47.6 per 1000, equivalent to the 
chance that a person now twenty-three years 
old has of living to be twenty-nine. 

The loss at Shiloh was 42.2 per 1000, equivalent 
to the peace risk of a man living from age 
thirty to thirty-five. 

A man about to go into battle, affected as he 
must be by excitement and fear, would gladly 
pay any price for life insurance, for he can see 
in his mind’s eye the devastation ahead of him. 
But our emotions are worked upon in no such 
way in times of peace. Yet, in effect, your 
young man of twenty-three is in the battle of 
Chickamauga until he is twenty-nine, your 
older man of forty-nine is at Gettysburg until 
he is fifty-three, and your man of forty is fight- 
ing at Antietam until he is forty-four! 

Even in peace men have their Shilohs, their 
rettysburgs and their Chickamaugas. In the 
light of facts like these, a man at peace can no 
more afford to be without life insurance than a 
man who is actually going into battle.-—New 
York Life Bulletin. 








—Attorney-General Hogan of Ohio has rendered an 
opinion to Superintendent of Insurance R. M. Small 
to the effect that insurance can not be legally issued 
indemnifying physicians against suits for damages for 
malpractice. He bases his opinion on a decision of 
the Supreme Court prohibiting a business which is in 
the interest of an illegal act. ‘The question is whether 
malpractice, under its true definition, can be consid- 
ered as illegal, except as it may be considered in its 
criminal sense, as understood in medical circles. 
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PROGRESS OF UNITED STATES 


Economic Strides During Past Seventy-five 
Years Told by Frederick L. Hoffman 


“The economic progress of the United States 
during the last seventy-five years” is the text 
of an interesting paper prepared for the Ameri- 
can Statistical Association by Frederick L. 
Hoffman, statistician of the Prudential of New- 
ark. Dr. Hoffman goes into his subject with 
much thoroughness, and, among other things, 
has this to say: 


The evidence is incontrovertible that on the 
whole there has been a measurable progress of 
the United States in every important direction 
affecting the material well-being of the people 
in the sense of Professor Ashley’s definition, 
that to an increasing degree they are provided 
with more abundant food and, by inference, with 
better conditions of housing, so as to enable 
them, if they choose, to lead more healthy and 
pleasant lives. It has been shown that, the 
production in agriculture and manufactures has 
considerably increased, and more than propor- 
tionately to population, with higher wages, 
shorter hours of labor and comparative freedom 
from demoralizing irregularities of employ- 
ment. The substantial decline in the death rate 
from practically all of the recognized prevent- 
able diseases, chiefly typhoid and tuberculosis, 
gives evidence of a material improvement in the 
average duration of life, which must needs be 
followed by far-reaching economic results. The 
shorter hours of labor and the lessened employ- 
anent of children in industry provide not only 
more sufficient leisure and opportunity for af- 
fection, but also the required amount of rest, 
recreation and vacations, as a prerequisite for 
the maintenance of individual health and physi- 
cal efficiency. The statistics of education give 
evidence of the intellectual progress of the na- 
tion, which, on the whole, challenges favorable 
comparison with other civilized countries, more 
advantageously situated, on account of the ab- 
sence of a large negro and foreign-born popula- 
tion. The statistics of savings banks, building 
and loan associations and life insurance com- 
panies and societies give evidence of a wide 
diffusion of thrift and increasing equalization 
in the distribution of wealth, greater un- 
doubtedly per capita in the United States than 
in any other country of the world. This con- 
ception of wealth per capita includes the many 
forms of intangible wealth, with regard to 
which there is not sufficient statistical evidence, 
but as to the existence of which in vast 
amounts there can be no reasonable question of 
doubt: This particularly is true of the colossal 
amounts of mercantile credits, which constitute 
a large portion of the working capital in small 
industries and mercantile establishments. It 
has also been shown by the diminution in mort- 
gage indebtedness of farms and the rising equi- 
ties in agricultural holdings, that in this coun- 
try during the last twenty years there has been 
a measurable and material advance. Additional 
thereto, it has been shown that the average 
value of farms has increased out of all propor- 
tion to population during the last generation, 
and it may safely be maintained that there 
is nowhere to-day a more prosperous agricul- 
tural population than in the United States. Our 
present growth of population warrants the fore- 
cast that fifty years hence we shall number ap- 
proximately two hundred millions, but even 
we shall only have attained a relative density 
equal to about one-fifth of the present density 
of the German Empire. 

All this constitutes verifiable and indisputable 
progress, or possibilities of the nation’s future 
advance in the direction of social and material 
well-being. The indications of an absence of 
progress are those of a diminishing merchant 
marine, than which there is perhaps no more 
inexplicable phase of our national development, 
considering the marvelous achievements of 
American navigation during the period when the 
nation was in its infancy. That there has been 
an enormous waste of natural resources is in- 
disputable, but such waste was practically in- 
evitable in a new country of such vast extent 
as the United States and one making such rapid 


growth in population as has been made during 
the last seventy-five years. There are, how- 
ever, also far-reaching compensations for our 
past failures to husband our natural resources 
to best advantage, and there has come about a 
realizing sense of responsibility, reflected in the 
increasing amount of attention to the econ- 
omics of production and the more general utili- 
zation of what were heretofore considered the 
waste products of our industries. Even more 
regrettable than the evidences of our ruthless 
exploitation of invaluable natural resources are 
the obvious evidences of a declining birth rate, 
a diminishing size of the American family, a 
rising divorce rate and an apparent increase in 
the frequency of lawlessness and crime. These, 
however, are probably but passing phases of our 
national existence and the incidental results of 
a process of readjustment, following our rapid 
economic advance, on the one hand, and the 
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gradual and only partial absorption of an 
enormous influx of alien elements from abroad, 
on the other. 

Nowhere in the entire world is there an equal 
amount of widely diffused material prosperity 
combined with an equal amount of personal 
freedom, adequate compensation for services 
rendered and leisure time for the enjoyment of 
the pleasures of life. No equal area in the 
world affords such a range of opportunity for 
material advancement of every kind and degree 
as the United States, from the Arctic shores of 
Alaska to the semi-tropical island of Porto Rico 
in the West Indies and the tropical possessions 
of the nation in the Far East. No one in 1839, 
when the American Statistical Association came 
into existence, even though gifted with the most 
marvelous imagination, could have made a true 
forecast of the nation’s achievements by the 
year 1914, and it would be equally futile to in- 
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Provident L. and ar 1,864,148 487,444 | 2,351,592 2,135 949 | 90.75 
Security Mutual..... ‘. ; 328,347 63,141 391,489 421,692 | 107.91 
State MAGGUOE ooo. 05. con ab ae 1,257,788 223 077 1,480,865 1,085,252 73.23 
Union Central......... ea | 2,621,100 587,034 } 3,209,034 2,691,861 83.90 
Union Mutual......... | 496,850 80,682 } 577,532 502,347 86.98 
TN fo once oc kdaadcsntddcddcwkenesenunoneeans "86,563,286 14,272, 287, | 100,837,875 71,101,265 70.59 
Non-PArTICIPATING BUSINESS. | | | 
PEUUMD o ccbver acs nesesRcudecaenusdnuetsune cares 396,384 297,014 | 693,398 | 721,997 | 104.12 
Connecticut General........... Se wan aaas eae ean 86,584 _ 100, 887 | 189,974 | 234, 907 | 123.88 
WeteM eas Laake aueetercetudaued ea taawee 482,968 397, 901 | 883,372 | 956,904 | 108.31 
WEEE | 87,046,254 iM, 670,188 | | 101,721,247 72,058,169 71.01 





Grand Totals 
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dulge on this occasion in prophecy, further than 
that compared with what has been, the future 
of these United States will unquestionably and 
by far outdistance all the material, intellectual 
and moral achievements of the past. The nation 
will become more and more a dominating factor 
in the control of the world’s affairs, and its in- 
fluence will be most profoundly felt in the 
maintenance of the world’s peace. It is largely 
because of the absence of international strife 
that the United States is able to look back upon 
a prolonged and uninterrupted record of advance 
—advancement with which there is nothing to 
correspond in the past history of mankind. It 
is but fitting that in a democracy the gains re- 
sulting from such progress should have accrued 
to the material benefit of the vast majority of 
the people, and nowhere, it may be asserted 
without fear of contradiction, are the toiling 
masses 80 conspicuous and effective in their 
power and control of national affairs as in the 
United States. The present is a_ traditional 
period, fraught with many serious moral as 
well as with economic problems, but with the 
assurance of economic well-being and economic 
security, there will gradually come about a real- 
izing sense of greater personal responsibility 
and answerableness for the possession of a new 
freedom which, even more than any concrete 
material evidence will visualize the true and 
enduring advancement of the American people. 


» 


EXPERIENCE OF ARCHIBALD A. 
WELCH IN EUROPE 


Vice-President Archibald A. Welch, of the 
Pheenix Mutual of Hartford, and Mrs. Welch 
were passengers on the Atlantic Transport Line 
steamship Minnetonka, which arrived in New 
York September 6 from London. They at once 
took a train for Hartford. Mr. Welch, in speak- 
ing of their experiences, said: ‘We were 
mighty fortunate all the way through and ex- 
perienced but little of the difficulties with which 


so many thousands have had to put up with.” 

Mr. Welch’s party sailed June 24 for London. 
After visiting scenes of interest about London, 
including the millenary ce)cbration at Hertford, 
Mr. Welch and his sister went to France and 
were there at the time Germany declared war 
on France. Luckily they were at Dinard on 
the north coast, and on learning that mobiliza- 
tion was to start at once they took the very 
first boat from San Malo across the Channel. 
Aside from having to sit up all night on deck, 
Mr. Welch said the trip was pleasant. The night 
was fair and not too cold, and so the discomfort 
on that score was not great. 

Once across the Channel they went directly to 
London. There they were fortunate once more 
in being able to secure passage so soon. Mr. 
Welch said the English people, while naturally 
excited, showed very few evidences of it. While 
the London newspapers were getting out extras, 
the news given was very scarce and most of 
it was known days before in the clubs and 
hotels. For instance, news of the expeditionary 
force was known by Mr. Welch for ten days be- 
fore it was published in the newspapers, due to 
their loyalty to the government. 

The French papers, until recently, and the 
American papers have published far more news 
of the war than the English papers. The Eng- 
lish War Office has been particularly careful in 
directing the movements of troops. Most of 
them have been moved by night trains and pas- 
sage for the other side has been taken at night. 

While the papers were publishing little news, 
Mr. Welch said it was surprising how much in- 
formation could be picked up in the principal 
clubs and hotels. Anyone who knew English 
club members had no difficulty in learning what 


was going on, and that days and days before it 
appeared in print. 

Mr. Welch’s trip across was much like an 
ordinary passage. The steam ship was gaily 
lighted at night, and the usual activities went 
on on board. The passage was rather rough, 
especially the last of it, but that was the only 
unpleasant feature aside from the fact that the 
vessel was rather crowded. A number of the 
women were somewhat excited and kept on the 
lookout for warships, but Mr. Welch said 
"nothing was seen.” 





BOARD CONTRACTS, STOCK SELL- 
ING AND PROMOTION SCHEMES 
The Association of Life Insurance Presidents 

has issued a revised edition of its pamphlet 
giving a synopsis of State statutes and Depart- 
mental rulings relating to board contracts and 
the sale of stock in connection with life insur- 
ance. The pamphlet also includes some court 
decisions on these subjects. 

The pamphlet shows that the statutes deal as 
follows with respect to board contracts: 

Expressly forbidden by statute in 29 States; 
forbidden by Insurance Department ruling in 8 
States; forbidden by Department ruling, unless 
offered to all policyholders alike, 1 State; De- 
clared by Supreme Court to be illegal under 
anti-discrimination statute in 1 State; no law or 
ruling on the subject, 10 States. 

Concerning the sale of stock in connection 
with life insurance, the States are grouped in 
the following classifications: 

oxpressly forbidden by statute, 32 States; for- 
bidden by Insurance Department rulings, 4 
States; forbidden by Department ruling, unless 
offered to all policyholders alike, 1 State; de- 
clared to be illegal by Attorney-General’s 
opinon unless option on stock is contained in 
policy, 1 State; no law, ruling or opinion, 9 
States. 
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LIFE INSURANCE DOLLARS 


Getting a Grip on Life Insurance 
Dollars Is Always a Fight 


AN AGENT AND HIS IDEA 


The Solicitor Who Bought a Hole-in-the-Ground 
and Fought a Winning Duel, But Not 
with a Pistol 


SIXTEENTH INSTALMENT 


“It’s always a fight,” remarked my friend, 
an earnest, little fellow, whose movements sug- 
gest that his muscles are steel wire and that 
their motive power is a dynamo with all Ni- 
agara behind it. “Get me? It isn’t a nap ona 
sofa, this digging out the dollars of life insur- 
ance from the holdback’s pocketbook. No, sir. 
Not, by jingo! It’s always the same, and it’s 
always a fight. That’s what keeps me on the 
job. A fellow doesn’t want to play the chicken. 
Take a chicken. They stuff ’°em. They cover 
up the corn to make ’em scratch for exercise. 
You don’t have to cover up the corn of life in 
surance. It’s a fight for every darned kernel. 
Yes, sir, something like storming a battery by 
these soldiers we read about. 

“Take the time [I insured Miller, the big 
asphalt man. I'd been having five-spot luck, 
and five spots had been showing up for the 
deuce of awhile. That’s the way we have to 
expect it in our line—a string of five spots until 
you believe there isn't anything but five spots, 
and then—bang! hit! three aces and two kings! 
And five spots just then made the very devil 
of a difference. And that’s the way, too! 
When you need aces most, it’s five spots. 

“A good talker had led me into his fold. 
Showed me a vial—most likely pinchbeck—and 
a map of colors like unto Joseph’s coat. His 
tongue did the rest. That night I dreamed of 
gold nuggets as big as Plymouth Rock. And 
six months later, when five spots were being 
slung, I'd been glad to pawn the certificates in 
my trunk for enough to buy a good, fat 
bologna sausage. Got that waste paper yet. 
Fact is, never could bring myself to sell it. 
Good thing, too. Whenever one of these 
gilded-tongued orators tries to orate through 
my clothes, I think of my certificates and say, 


New Yo 


‘Nay, nay! Gilded-tongue, your uncle has felt 
the shears before.’ 

“And I felt more than the shears. Just when 
the bottom of the market opened and the cer- 
tificates dropped into double ciphers, my wife 
had an attack of appendicitis, and an operation 
grabbed my bank account by the neck. For 
several months I expected a notice from the 
bank to the effect that there was an absence 
of profit on a five dollar balance. 

“Daily I was in such haste in tall office 
buildings that I almost jumped out the win- 
dows rather than wait for an elevator. | 
urged prospects to insure with a desperation 
that we all know is the very way to smoke 
‘em into their holes. Of course, it didn’t work. 
But nothing worked. Then my landlord inti- 
mated that his flat-house wasn’t a home for 
the shiftless and indigent. He even was as 
cruel as to suggest that there were such 
monsters as sheriffs’ marshals. And, then— 
it must happen then! the savings bank, where 
my wife had a little account, had the dis- 
courtesy to bust. They said everything would 
be all right, if the depositors would be patient. 
| was patient. It wasn’t patience | needed, it 
was dollars to pay the gasman, milkman and 
the butcher. [ tried paying them with pa- 
tience, but they didn’t see it. So that was the 
way things stood. And | might mention that 
my wife was still in the hospital and | was tak- 
ing care of the kids and doing the cooking 
and all the rest. I’d tried to work off patience 
on the hired girl, but she got mad and asked 
me to go round the corner and dig out an ex- 
pressman for her trunk. 


Contract Dip Nor INCLUDE RENEWALS 

“Tf I’d been long in the business, I’d have 
had something in the way of renewals. But 
my contract didn’t yet include renewals. Of 
course, I tried to borrow and I did raise fifty, 
but the fifty shrank to a Black Cat table d’hote 
as a snowbank might shrink under an August 
sun. Do you get me? | was up against it like 
a cow bucking a cowcatcher ! 

“A fight? Well, ves! A Krupp landlord 
aiming at me a sheriff's chuck-out, and icemen, 
gasmen and all the rest plugging me with rapid- 
fire bill explosives. The kids didn’t know. 
They may have wondered why the steaks got 
so few and tough, and why their dear, little 
papa liked to sweep and wash dishes. And | 

kept it from my wife. Forgive little Jimmy’s 
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lie! | told her to make her bank account over 
to me—the patience account—and that her 
prosperous hubby had the other chance of his 
life to lift rafts of boodle from another hole. 

“One night I couldn‘t sleep. The bed 
crawled with unpaid bills and sheriffs’ push- 
outs. Then came the devil himself, with a 
pistol in one hand and a life insurance policy 
for ten thousand sure plunks in the other. 
The policy was all right—incontestable by 
that time, even for what the devil suggested. 

“How long I sat in my back bed-room with 
that infernal thing in my hand I'll never know. 
| do know that when I[ heard the milk wagons 
begin to rattle | suddenly snapped that temp- 
tation of steel open, grabbed out the cart- 
ridges and dropped ’em into a can of water 
and hid the can where the children couldn't 
find it. Then I got a screwdriver and took the 
devilish contrivance apart and threw some of 
the pieces into the garbage pail. Why did | 
do it? To get rid of the most convenient way 
out. 

“That morning the milkman didn’t leave any 
milk. Cuddlekins couldn’t understand _ it. 
‘Never mind,’ said J. ‘To-night we’re going 
to have chicken, ice-cream, and those funny, 
little cakes with cherries on ‘em, 

“No man ever fixed himself up with more 
care than | did that morning. If I had been 
appointed a special envoy to a court and was 
about to be introduced to a king | couldn't 
have been more particular. 


TACKLING MILLER 


“Somebody had told me that Miller was 
heavily insured, so heavily that he had all he 
wanted, and that there was no use in seeing 
him. That morning the thought came to me 
that a man who was heavily :nsured must like 
insurance pretty well. The thought gripped 
me as if it had been dental forceps. 

“At ten I was in Miller’s office. The great 
asphalt man was with his stenographer. I 
waited. At eleven-thirty Mr. Miiler appeared 
and stated that he had an appointment. 

‘T will call at two this afternoon,’ | sug- 
gested. 

“*The nature of your business?’ 

‘Life insurance, I replied promptly. ‘I can 
interest you in something that you have prob- 
ably never thought of. 

**Make it next week. I'm very busy to- 


day.’ 
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“For a second I hesitated. Then I said: 

“*The idea is fresh in my mind. Give me 
a half-hour this afternoon.’ 

“The great man referred to his note-book. 

‘Make it four.’ 

“At four I was with him. 

“*The idea?’ he asked. 

“‘That you purchase an annuity on your 
wife’s life that will yield sufficient to pay the 
premiums on your policies, I answered 
quickly. 

“T had him there. I had been told that his 
wife was fifteen years his senior. 

“He had no notion of doing anything of the 
kind, and I had not the faintest idea that he 
would have. It was my line of skirmishers 
put out in advance of the real battle line. It 
had yielded an interview and gave me an open- 
ing. In fifteen minutes the real battle began. 
I offered a big endowment policy, with the 
fringe strung on the contract of a last-sur- 
vivor annuity for himself and wife. It was a 
new thing then, and [ gushed it hard. 

“Yes, I got him. Raised a double ten from 
the general agent on the strength of the app. 
The kids had chicken, ice-cream and the funny 
little cakes with cherries on ’em. And that 
night I took a marking pencil that makes a 
line with a brush and wrote out a motto. It’s 
over my desk. Look!” 

“1 —Holes-In-1 he-Ground Are Graves of 


Hope. 
“9 -—Self-Murder Is the Meanest Kind. 
“2—Don’t Tackle Your Man Unless You’ve 
Dug Up Something New To Talk About.” 


PSYCHOLOGICAL HARD TIMES 


Hard times? Unfavorable conditions? Oh, I 
don’t know! I think eighty per cent of “hard 
times” that some men in our business are ex- 
periencing exists only in their imagination, or 
else is used by them as a darned good excuse 
for taking it easy. Even if times are a little 
out of joint we should remember the motto 
which makes for success in our business. 


“IN GOOD TIMES, WORK HARD—IN HARD 
TIMES, WORK HARDER” 


Times will never be so hard but what the man 
who hustles eight hours a day, and works with 
his brains and heart more than with his feet, 
can’t each day interest a certain number of peo- 
ple in life insurance and induce a certain num- 
ber each week to pay for it. To such a real 
: life insurance man, a panic, a war, a plague, or 
all three of them combined, would have no ter- 
rors. A certain number of agents in this office 
are earning wads and wads of commissions, be- 
cause either they know nothing about hard 
times, or won’t listen to hard luck stories, or 
they are simply following the homely, little 
maxim just above quoted. At any rate, in pro- 
portion to last year, this agency has experi- 
enced anything but hard times. During June 
this agency wrote and paid for more business 
than any other Manhattan life agency in the 
United States. In July we repeated the stunt. 
The new business of this agency for the month 
of June equaled any three months in 1913; and 
on July 31 we had placed and paid for just three- 
quarters of the year’s allotment, and that 
allotment was considered a pretty stiff one by 
the home office people. In other words, the 
agency has paid for nine months’ big business 
in seven months! There’s a reason—men of 
spirit, enterprise and energy are representing 
this good, old company in New York city; and 
the hearty co-operation and liberal treatment 
they receive, plus up-to-date agency methods, 
keep them contented and happy. They are 
putting their whole heart, soul and brains into 
the work, and thus their work becomes a 
profitable pleasure.—GEORGE LOESCH, New 
York manager metropolitan agency, Manhattan 





WAR AND INSURANCE 


Draining of Youthful Blood, the Great 
Feature of the Disaster 


VAST COST OF STRUGGLE TO EUROPE 


The Institution of National Compulsory Insurance 
Seriously Menaced in Countries Affected 


One aspect of the European war which is 
of vast interest not only to the world at large 
but to the insurance world, and_ especially 
that part of it concerned with life and health 
insurance on the European continent, is the 
vast draining away of the young blood of the 
nations. War being a test of strength on a 
gigantic scale between peoples, it follows that 
the most virile—to wit, the young—are those 
first advanced into the zone of death. The re- 
sult is that war has an effect just the opposite 
to the ordinary course of civilized life. In peace, 
the old and the unfit go first—those, in one 
sense at least, who can best be spared. In war 
the process is exactly reversed—those who 
mean most to the vital stores of national life, 
those who have the largest contribution to 
make to the constructive efforts of the genera- 
tion, being first of all thrown on the altar for 
sacrifice. 

How true this is can be gathered from a 
study of the figures of the Civil War in this 
country. Of 2,778,304 Union soldiers enlisted 
in the Civil War over two millions were under 
twenty-two years old, and 1,151,438, or more 
than forty per cent, were not even nineteen 
years of age. 

In Europe to-day the situation is even worse 
from this viewpoint. Estimates of the total 
number of men already participating in the 
war place that figure at 16,608,000, and there is 
much evidence that the eight nations now have 
10,000,000 men in the field engaged in active 
operations or on a war footing. It is safe to 
say that something like ninety per cent of these 
men who will take part in the fighting will be 
less than thirty-five years of age. 

Below is printed a tabulation of the figures 
for the male population of the countries in 
question between the ages of fifteen and thirty- 
four, with the total male population accord- 
ing to the latest census available in IQII: 





Male Population Be- 
tween Ages 15-34. 
A 








Total Male - + 
CounNTRIES. Population. 15-24, 25-84, 

RENRMBIN oars ‘ain pra o's 45,750,000 8,804,000 6,270,000 
Germany -eee. 27,737,000 5,206,000 4,187,000 
Austria-Hungary.. 22,435,000 4,063,000 3,124,000 
United Kingdom. 20,102,000 3,973,000 3,139,000 
BPBNCE o.c:060 ces 18,916,000 3,198,000 2,879,000 
ae 3,325,000 629,000 518,000 
BOWIN Gas eeo30e 1,282,000 250,000 170,000 
Totals ..... 139,547,000 25,623,000 20,287,000 


These figures show that about eighteen per 
cent of the entire male population of the seven 
countries named, about a decade ago, was be- 
tween fifteen and twenty-four years of age, 
and that 45,910,000 men, or just about one- 
third of the entire male population, were be- 
tween ages fifteen and thirty-four. In the de- 
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cade or so since the above returns were com- 
piled there has probably been a net increase 
of something like ten per cent in the popula- 
tions of the nations in question, and assum- 
ing that the age-groupings of the male popu- 
lations have remained substantially unchanged, 
that would mean that at the present time the 
seven nations in question have a male popula- 
tion of approximately an even 50,000,000 be- 
tween ages fifteen and thirty-four. If there 
are about 15,100,000 trained men in_ these 
countries, of course some of the older 
reservists are much older than thirty-four; but 
it most likely would be safe to assume that at 
least four-fifths of the men eligible and desir- 
able for actual service are below age thirty- 
five, and in that case it is not only certain that 
at least one-fourth of the seven countries’ male 
population in the prime of manhood will be 
called to the front if the war lasts a year or 
more, but the chances are that the proportion 
seeing service will be decidedly larger. In the 
later days of the Civil War it was said that 
practically every white male in the South, 
aside from mere boys and old men, was serv- 
ing in the Confederate Army, and before the 
present European war is over a similar con- 
dition may prevail in both France and Ger- 
many. In France physical disability is the only 
thing which can excuse any male between six- 
teen and forty-eight from serving in the army, 
and in Germany military liability is compul- 
sory and extends from seventeen to forty- 
five. Should either one of these countries 
eventually find itself with its back up against 
the wall, actually fighting for its life, practi- 
cally every man capable of carrying a gun 
would doubtless be pressed into service. 

There cannot be two opinions as to the ef- 
fect of such a waste upon the nations involved, 
and upon all forms of business, even those 
which will temporarily profit by the war, and 
as for the insurance business in Europe, it is 
certain to be very seriously injured, for these 
young men are the very ones from whom the 
ranks of the assured must be continually re- 
cruited; moreover, it is all too plain that of 
those who survive there will be a very high 
percentage who have become incapacitated to 
obtain insurance. 

This raises the question as to how the com- 
panies are to be affected who have already 
written a great amount of insurance in these 
countries. Fortunately for them, this very 
fact of the youthful ages of the large major- 
ity of the participants stands them in good 
stead, because the largest classes of the as- 
sured are not found in their ranks. This will 
make it easy enoug! in this one detail for the 
life companies (with the excepticn of those 
who have written many of the British officers) 
to take care of themselves for the moment. 
But it is far different with the institution of 
national insurance, which has only recently 
been inaugurated in Great Britain. It must 
not be forgotten that practically the whole 
working population is now insured by the 
Government under the National Health Insur- 
ance Act of 1911. A Parliamentary paper 


places the number of men so insured at 9,682,- 
300, and undoubtedly a very large percentage 
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of the territorials and reservists, and the 
newly-enlisted volunteers, are included among 
these nine millions and more. Practically the 
entire number is enrolled in one or other of 
the approved  societies—that is, existing 
friendly societies, existing Trade Unions, ex- 
isting collecting societies (mostly funeral 
benefit) and industrial insurance companies— 
9,303,700 men being so enrolled, and 130,300 
being enrolled in the special Army and Navy 
Insurance Fund. In this special fund the 
weekly premium is only three pence, as con- 
trasted with the ordinary employed weekly 
rate of seven pence, and half of the three 
pence is paid by the man and half by the em- 
ployer, the Army Council or the Admiralty. 

It is announced that territorials or reser- 
vists on joining the colors temporarily cease 
to have any connection with their approved 
societies, but on complying with certain for- 
malities may be readmitted to the special 
fund at the reduced premium rate. As one of 
the London insurance journals puts it: 

The point has arisen as to whether reservists, 
territorials and members of the forces on active 
service should not have their personal payments 
under the Act remitted altogether, but this 
could only be so if another great State grant 
was given. In the usual course of things a large 
number of men will be landed on our shores who 
will be immediately entitled to the full capacity 
of 5s. per week, many of them, alas! that it 
should be so, still young, and the payment will 
continue until age seventy. Here is yet another 
unforeseen difficulty the approved societies will 
have to meet, as it follows as a matter of course 
that the numbers of these will be very largely 
in excess of any preliminary calculations made 
by the actuarial advisers of the Government. 

Many hundreds, if not thousands, of the 
young men who have gone, or are going to the 
front in the British Army, were employed in 
the offices of the British insurance companies, 
and most of the companies have agreed to pay 
their entire salaries for at least six months, 
and hold their jobs for them when they come 
back—if they do come back! The insurance 
companies have also subscribed liberally in 
many cases to one or more of the several War 
Relief Funds which are being raised for vari- 
ous purposes. 

In Germany and Austria an even more se- 
rious situation may grow out of the war, for 
here practically the entire male working pop- 
ulations are insured in the compulsory systems 
which have been maintained by both Govern- 
ments for many years. It would seem that 
it will be almost impossible for either Govern- 
ment to meet the staggering obligations which 
the unprecedented mortality in these great 
armies will throw upon them. The fact that 
neither of these three countries had had a war 
of any moment on its hands since the introduc- 
tion of compulsory insurance makes it difficult, 
if not impossible, to foresee the outcome of 
the experiment. 


VEST POCKET LIFE AGENTS’ BRIEF 


The sixth edition of this compact work has 
just been issued by The Spectator Company 
and will be found more complete, and, conse- 
quently, more useful, than previous editions. 





It is a work which makes a direct appeal to 
every life insurance agent as a most convenient 
reference book covering premium rates, policy 
provisions and net cost of insurance. 
rangement is the acme of 


Its ar- 
simplicity, as the 
data relating to any of the one hundred and 
twenty-nine companies embraced in the book 
are instantly available under the general head- 
ing. 

The presentation of premium rates is made 
by ages instead of companies, so that one de- 
siring to quote a rate at, say, are thirty-five, 
has the rates of all the immedi- 
ately before him on the most generally used 
forms and on both participating and non- 
participating plans. Similarly, in connection 
with policy provisions, each company is shown 
under the general heading, and the practice of 
all may thus be seen at a glance. 

The tables of net cost of insurance show in 
most concise form the actual cost of insur- 
ance furnished during the past nine years un- 
der ordinary and twenty-payment life and 
twenty-year endowment policies, eight years 
of issue being shown for each dividend year. 
They indicate comprehensively the decreasing 
net cost of the insurance furnished by partici- 
pating companies. 

The Vest Pocket Life Agents Brief, as its 
name implies, 


companies 


is in shape for convenient car- 
rying in the vest pocket. It contains 274 pages, 
is printed on a fine quality of imported Bible 
paper, is less than 6 inches long and 3% inches 


AMOUNT OF 
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wide, and is bound in flexible leather covers. 
Copies of this work at $1 each will be promptly 
supplied by The Spectator Company, 135 
William street, New York. 


AMOUNT OF RESERVES ON VARY- 
ING BASES 


The annual returns of the life insurance 
companies to the several Insurance Depart- 
ments call for a separation of the reserves 
held on contracts according to the table of 
mortality used as well as the rate of interest 
assumed. A large majority of the two hun- 
dred and fifty American life insurance com- 
panies value by the American Experience 
Table of Mortality with three and one-half 
per cent interest. Several of the older and 
larger companies, however, use the same mor- 
tality table with a three per cent interest as- 
sumption. Old business prior to the adoption 
of these standards is valued by the Actuaries’ 
or Combined Experience Table of Mortality 
at four per cent interest. Quite a number of 
companies have, however, voluntarily placed 
their old business on a higher reserve standard, 
so that the proportion of four per cent busi- 
ness is steadily declining. 

In the accompanying table the reserves held 
at the close of 1913 are shown for over fifty 
companies at three different rates of interest, 
while a fourth column gives the amounts of 
reserves on annuities 


RESERVES ON VARYING BASES 











! 
CoMPANIES. 4% 3} | 3% Annuities. 
| | 
| | 
—|—_——____— 
Atna Life........ semis 57,123,269 | 31,469,403 | 773,111 
American Central... 2,180,068 1,336,257 | pa ih Pile 1,247 
Baltimore Life........ 699,121 833,941 634,365 au 
Bankers Life, lowa............. Pi at eee 
Bankers Reserve. . 2,667,571 yo Sl Re err BS 
EIR falc ccs cea deca wandeokiveseebnresel cammers Meee ee re 
Berkshire........ 12,458,339 5,678,466 1,659,578 | 2,134 
Capitol Life. . i ee | sae 
Central of U.S. A.. 1,255,518 999,752 | —s....... 
Colonial Life........ ate 257,861 1,414,976 ome es 
Ch EE eS Et Eee eee eT) ee ee TARE. kaccanas } 22,744 
Connecticut General......... 3,998,440 | yf YS re j 61,817 
Connecticut Mutual.... . Fi ; 16,411,061 ere 47,568,460 | 263,782 
Laat oe ag L. I. and I ; Rs } 658,603 93,147 | 3,886 
Equitable, N. Y........- -| 153,625,072 | 10,436,466 252,813,703 12,698,889 
Fidelity Mutual “eee ; 5,990,736 | 13,655,923 5,092,303 157,436 
Germania Life. . : | 32,045,710 9,966,528 435,006 
Home Life........ 10,869,163 | 11,518,145 3,495,690 | 544,903 
International Life. . eer yo Ol rere | 2 
John Hancock. . - 14,544,797 | 76,881,375 | wove. as é 
Kansas City Life. .. or 2,197,020 | 965,486 Aa 1,725 
Manhattan Life...... i 12,478,545 | 581,373 6,617,220 | 91,319 
Massachusetts ae: Piaeateres ) 35,439,367 | 20,081,019 11,303,087 | 58,198 
Meridian Life. . rer er. | 346,324 i rere fanaa 
Metropolitan. . | 127,696,578 | 267,902,399 ee! 1,263,820 
Michigan Mutual “| 7,498,427 | 3,195,208 62,049 : ; 
Missouri State... Pe | 1,859,548 3,924,763 1,156,507 21,553 
Mutual Benefit........ ree) 64,395,068 | ........ 84,639,710 | 1,988,304 
Mutual Life, N. Y........ ee al Leaner nts Jal 413,284,766 51,039,796 | 28,755,011 
pe eee ee af 24,372,512 | sna nvveee 20,152,847 5,083,203 
National, U.S.A.. ie at 5,188,722 4,839,885 | ..... 129,528 
New England Mutual. ae vind m) 30,619,891 18,291,736 8,529,459 104,559 
New York Life.......... Sdegtioaa DP  » apeeiamn 609,849,619 15,921, = 2 
Niagara Life. 4 649,528 [ree re 4,2 
Northwestern. Mutual. breins 110,899,383 | ....... 169,745,869 1,527, oo 
Pacific Mutual.. 7 5,431,160 15,036,409 3,727,087 1427903 
Penn Mutual........... Pe RP Deere wee ee) ell Ce AY Bing Uh cceceemaes 115,566,203 4,393,997 
Phoenix Mutual........,. = 16,500,253 | 948,445 15,542,534 516,789 
Pittsburgh L. and T..... «sl 9,904,948 6,854,002 4,478,951 131,032 
Postal Life... F aa 3,932,312 |<" 4, i err rere 55,782 
Provident L. and T....... oat 33,538,418 | pS eee 1 085, 959 
Prudential. . Sos : 83,507,328 | 73, '804, 534 | 99,193, 588 1 697, 134 
Reliance Life..... ee RR ee re rs Pets | Teer ee ys 1,224,299 1 670,536 ha nac 
Reserve Loan..... 1,465,611 1 "234,778 Wr eey , 
Security Mutual... . 694,538 812,492 656, 744 10,138 
OE A OR ae 2,369,513 82,803 F "484, 733 1,835 
State Mutual........... 21,242,557 12,227,403 5,860,474 286,004 
. Stl Serr eraser) pie to A 56, 771, 595 5,075,491 668,859 
Union Central... 35,779,043 43,861,234 audinawas 232,221 
Union Mutual....... : See 5 8 8©=s_ ea tekes 7,942,249 20,552 
United States Life...... 4,693,876 2,532,614 ee 138,842 
TOG ncicv cee 876,802,545 1,225,621,365 1,588,357,463 79 ,298,802 
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FIDELITY MUTUAL ISSUES NEW 
FORM OF DISABILITY BENEFIT 


lor many years the Fidelity Mutual Life of 
Philadelphia has issued what it terms an 
Elective Life Policy, which makes provision 
for the disability of the insured. It now pre- 
sents a new form of disability benefit agree- 
ment to be used with all policy contracts ex- 
cept term. It gives disability protection up to 
age sixty-three by waiver of premiums, and 
in addition will pay one-eighth of the face 
amount of the policy annually, or these instal- 
ments may be left with the company to ac- 
cumulate at three per cent compound interest. 
The following is the text of the new form: 


DISABILITY BENESIT AGREEMENT 
In consideration of the payment of an annual pre- 
mium of $0.84, which is included in the premium 
stated in policy No. 00000 (ordinary life, $1000, age 
, issued by the Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, on the life of John Doe, to which this 


35) 


agreement is attached and made a part, it is agreed 


as tollows: 


Disability Prior to Age 63; Waiver of Premiums. 
Virst—After the premium for one full year shall have 
heen paid on said policy, and prior to default in pay- 
ment of any subsequent premium, and before the in- 
sured shall have attained the age of sixty-three years, 
upon receipt by the company at its head office of due 
proof of total and presumably permanent blindness, or 
of the severance at or above the wrist of both entire 
hands, or of the severance at or above the ankle of 
hoth entire feet, or the severance at or above the wrist 
or ankle, respectively, of one entire hand and one en- 
tire foot of the insured thereunder, or that the said in- 
sured has become so disabled by bodily injury or 
disease that he is, and presumably will be, perma 
nently and continuously prevented thereby from en- 
gaging in any occupation whatever for remuneration 
or profit, the company shall waive the payment of 


each premium as it thereafter becomes due during the 
insured’s said disability. 

Instalment Benefit.—In addition to waiving the pay- 
ment of premiums as aforesaid, the company, one year 
after the receipt of proof of such disability, shall pay 
to the insured one-eighth of the face amount of the 
policy, and a like amount annually thereafter during 
the continuance of such disability prior to the ma- 
turity of the policy, upon condition that the policy be 
returned to the company for endorsement thereon of 
each payment. Any such payment or instalment may 
be left with the company to accumulate until the mz- 
turity of the policy at such rate of interest as the 
company may declare on funds so held by it, but not 
less than three per cent compounded ann: ually. 

The insurance in force under said policy shall be 
reduced by the amount of each instalment paid, and 
the Joan and surrender values provided therein shall 
be reduced in proportion to the reduced amount of in- 
surance, 

When any instalment becomes payable, if there shall 
be an indebtedness on the policy in excess of the 
cash surrender value of the reduced amount of insur- 
ance, the company shall apply such part of the instal- 
ment as may be necessary to reduce the indebtedness 
to the amount secured by such cash surrender value. 
Whenever the total amount of such instalments, to- 
gether with the amount of any remaining indebted- 
ness to tne company, shall equal the original face 
amount of the policy plus any paid-up additions or 
unpaid dividends, then the company’s liability under 
the policy shall thereby be fully satisfied and dis- 
charged without further action. 

Disability After Age 63; Waiver of Premiums,— 
Second-——In the event of disability occurring after the 
insured shall have attained the age of sixty-three 
years, and under all the conditions aforesaid, the 
company shall waive payment of each premium there- 
after becoming due during such disability, and the 
face amount of the policy shall be reduced by the 
amount of each such premium waived, and the loan 
and surrender values provided therein shall be re- 
duced in proportion to the reduced amount of insur- 
ance, 

Recovery from  Disability—-Third—The company 
after accepting proofs of disability under this agree- 
ment may demand of the insured at any time there- 
after, but not oftener than once a year, proof of the 
continuance of such disability. Upon failure to fur- 
nish such proofs, or if it appears that the insured has 
become able to engage in any occupation whatsoever 
for remuneration or profit, no further premiums shall 
be waived, and no further instalment payments shall 
be made by the company. If the amount of the in- 
surance shall then have been reduced under any of 
the foregoing provisions, such reduced amount of. in- 


Thursday 


surance shall thereafter be the face amount of the 
policy; the premiums thereafter falling due and all 
benefits under the policy shall be reduced accordingly. 


EFFECTIVE EDUCATION 


An educated man is one who knows how to 
do something—well. A man educated in the 
school of life insurance knows how to produce 
persistently. 

To be worth while, an education must be 
practical—usable. It clarifies one’s vision, 
ideas and ideals, and enables one to penetrate 
deep into the realms of effectiveness—it points 
out the direct route to the goal aimed at—cuts 
out excessive baggage and makes everything 
count a little. 

When a man knows what is the most urgent 
thing to do next—and then does it—he is getting 
somewhere—that is working to an end—it ‘‘cer- 
taintees’’ results. 

Much might be said about the current events, 
but it must be apparent to the thoughtful mind 
that—war or no war—the need for ‘“‘protection”’ 
is ever present. 

It is the observer whose perceptions have been 
sharpened by education who appreciates most 
keenly that—bigger results than ever are pos- 
sible now because public sentiment is visibly 
responsive to the insurance idea. 

Any tendency to hesitate about securing ade- 
quate life insurance protection is a mere veneer. 
Deep down in the hearts and consciences of men 
—they realize now as never before what an 
awful thing it is to shirk the plain duty (yet a 
privilege) of placing the family within the 
safety zone. 

Every well-tutored life agent will prepare to 
present his proposition—with greater energy, 
earnestness and endurance—and to many more 
prospective insureds—per day—than ever before. 

The business is there—ten interviews per day 
made by the entire staff would uncover more 
business than has been dreamed of heretofore. 
This is the answer to any man who wants to 
know how. 

Get the interviews and you will get the busi- 
ness.—John Hancock Field. 
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A Synopsis of Premium Rates, Policy Provisions 
and Net Cost of Insurance 


PreMiuM Rates.—Arranged by ages, for quick comparison. Ages 20 to 
65. Participating and non-participating rates. Whole life, 15 and 20-pay- 
ment; 10, 15 and 20-year endowment; 10-payment, 20-year endowment; 
10 and 20-year term. 


Poticy Provistons.—Arranged by subjects. Age Limit. Application, 
Incontestability, Loans, Non-Forfeiture, Occupation, 
Payment of Claims, Reinstatement, Residence and Travel, Suicide, Women. 


Net Cost or INSuRANCE.—Arranged by ages. Premiums less dividends 
for the nine years 1906-14 on — one, two, three, four, five, ten, fifteen 
and twenty years old. 
ment Life and 20-Year Endowment forms. 
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AIDS TO EDUCATION 


Contribution of Life Insurance to this 
Splendid Cause 


HELPS FOR COLLEGE STUDENTS 





Timely Suggestions with Respect to the Great 
Autumnal American Mobilization 


Apropos of the opening of the schools and 
colleges all over the land the life insurance 
companies are drawing attention to the great 
contribution of life insurance to the general 
work of education in the country, not only in 
enabling the young men and women to con- 
tinue in school and college after their father 
has been removed by the Great Destroyer, but 
in making it possible for those seeking the 
higher education to pay their way by means 
of the assistance to be obtained by a life pol- 
icy used to secure a loan. 

The New York Life Company makes a little 
pamphlet out of an interesting letter along 
these lines contributed to The Ithaca (N. Y.) 
Journal by the Rev. Asa S. Fiske of that city. 
He writes: 


FOR THE STUDENT WITHOUT FUNDS 


I see by notes in The Journal just received 
that there are many students at Cornell who are 
compelled to work their way through college, 
but are unable at present to find the needed op- 
portunities for employment. I know very well 
how this is. I know the hardships of such cases, 
as also the overburdening of a college course 
when it entails the additional necessity of regu- 
lar work outside the course of severe and faith- 
ful study. 

My own experience has given me perhaps the 
possibility of a helpful suggestion. My father 
had provided two of my sisters and a brother 
with liberal culture in the best seminaries or 
colleges of New England. These expenditures, 
most freely made at cost of large sacrifice, I had 
ample occasion to feel. When it came my turn 
to go to college I looked anxiously about to find 
how I could get the education without further 
burdening my devoted parents. 

After various fruitless experiments I, at last, 
resorted to a nearby agent of one of the old line 
life insurance companies. I was eighteen years 
old and in health to make me a desirable party 
for a policy. I took out a regular life policy for 
an amount sufficient to finance a four-year col- 
lege course. Had it made in favor of two 
friends who would pay the annual premiums, ad- 
vance the money as needed, take my notes at 
lawful rate of interest, and rely on me to dis- 
charge the notes as early as possible after grad- 
uation. On the security of that policy I was 
carried through the college course in complete 
independence, burdening no one but myself. 

Were I a multi-millionaire, I would have 
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every one of my boys get his education on this 
basis, lending him the cash, but requiring that 
he give me his note at the regular rates of in- 
terest and making him understand that every 
note must be paid out of his own earnings at as 
early a date as possible, and that he could in- 
herit nothing from my estate until his indebted- 
ness were so paid. 


GREAT AMERICAN MOBILIZATION 


Along the same general line, but in a differ- 
ent vein, is the lesson inculcated in the monthly 
Bulletin of the Fidelity Mutual Life of Phila- 
delphia, which carries out the simile of war 
with respect to the annual autumnal advance 
of the student upon the many institutions of 
learning in America, calling this the “Great 
American Mobilization.” They say: 

As we go to press the United States has com- 
pleted the great annual American mobilization. 
By this an army of more than ten million 
soldiers is sent into training each year for a 
period of nine months. One-third of all the 
taxes of the Republic are spent on this army. 
The people of the nation save and sacrifice to 
feed and equip at their own expense the im- 
mense levy of recruits for its service. Its great 
forts rear their battlements in the crowded 
cities and stretch out into ali parts of the broad 
land. There is not a valley so sequestered, not 
a district so remote, but the flag floats there 
over some little garrison of this mighty army. 

It is, taking it all in all, the most wonderful 
army in the world. Its arsenals are filled, not 
with rifles, but with books; its instructors do 
not teach straight shooting, but straight think- 
ing; and its raw recruits are trained for the bat- 
tle of life that they may overcome ignorance and 
wrong and not nations, that they may conquer 
Nature’s laws and not their fellow men, that 
they may wrest wealth from the resources of 
the earth and not from the possessions of their 
neighbors. It is the army upon which the 
JInited States of America, with clear eyes, 
stakes the future of its people. It is known as 
the Public School System. 

Probably the finest part of it all is that this 
great army is for the most part made up of 
volunteers. Only in parts of the country is the 
service compulsory, and then only up to a lim- 
ited age. In thousands of localities the bulk of 
the children in the grades and the entire high 
school division of this tremendous force is in 
training because parents are able and willing to 
devote a substantial portion of their income to 
the development of those who, in many another 
land, are looked upon as a source of revenue to 
the household. 

AMERICA’S GREATEST BOAST 

We are pleased to think that in this is 
America’s greatest boast—that no other nation 
under the sun possesses citizens who give so 
freely of their time and their money for the 
benefit of the coming generation. It is a most 
solemn reflection that in many cases the blos- 
soms of that hope for which so much has been 
given will never be seen by those who have sac- 
rificed so unselfishly for it, that so many of the 
parents will have passed into the Great Beyond 
before the full measure of this life’s success has 
been attained by their children through the use 
of the schooling given them in youth. That is 
what makes it so noble, so big, and so thor- 
oughly American. 
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But, just as the onward sweep of this great 
army of education is one of the most inspiring 
sights in the universe, so the spectacle of those 
who fall from its ranks is the saddest. Every 
year there is a sorrowful group who fall out from 
the line of march. Some few are forced out by 
unfitness—for the upper divisions of this army 
march fast and the work is hard; some grow 
rebellious and will not stand discipline and thus 
withdraw to face the battle of life without the 
training of their fellows. For these there is 
sympathy, but the regret is tempered by the re- 
flection that their case cannot be remedied. 

There is another group, however, that pre- 
sents the most tragic sight to be seen in this 
great land. It is the yearly group—by far the 
largest of all that leave the army—of the boys 
and girls who are forced to withdraw from 
school because Death has claimed the father who 
made possible their education. ‘‘Here are John 
Smith’s books, teacher. He is not coming to 
school any more. His father died last week and 
John is going to work.’’ How often has that 
been heard in the American school? 

There is something more for you to think 
about in this, Mr. Policyholder, if you happen 
to have a bright-faced young soldier in this 
great Army of the Republic. If something should 
happen to you, is the boy or girl who bears your 
name to drop from the ranks, or march on tri- 
umphantly to the goal of adequate preparation 
for life? Is the provision you have made suf- 
ficient to carry on the campaign? 


ANNUAL AND DEFERRED DIVI- 
DEND BUSINESS 

Thirty-five life insurance companies re- 
ported during 1913 an increase of $716,249,921 
in annual dividend business, while in deferred 
dividend business there was a decrease of 
$285,297,842, due to the fact that the laws of 
a number of States prohibit the writing of de- 
ferred dividend policies, while each year a 
large amount matures. <A separation is re- 
quired in these two classes of dividend con- 
tracts in the reports to the several Insurance 
Departments, from which the accompanying 
table has been made up. 

The following decreases are shown for the 
respective Companies in comparing the figures 
for last year with those of 1912: Attna Life, 
$19,440,740; Berkshire, $1,045,105; Capitol, 
$289,550; Central of United States, $261,375; 
National, $123,447; Connecticut 
General, $19,500; Continental Life Insurance 
and Investment, $405,145; [Equitable of New 
York, $58,776,217; Iidelity Mutual, $3,831,362; 
Germania Life, $3,675,146; Home of New 
York, $2,467,309; John Hancock, $654,222; 
Manhattan, $2,500,000; Metropolitan, $1,188,- 
123: Mutual of New York, $65,188,354; Na- 
tional Life, $5,215,811; National of U. S., $1,- 
508, O89: New England, $463,563; New York 
Life, $76,295,032; Niagara Life, $167,- 
000; Northwestern Mutual, $11,943,482; Pacific 


Columbian 
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Mutual, $4,701,289; Penn Mutual, $4,792,116; 
Phoenix Mutual, $476,000; Pittsburgh Life and 
Trust, $5,826,431; Prudential, $19,338,268; Se- 
curity Mutual (New York), $1,796,173; State 
Life, $1,157,089; State Mutual (Massachu- 
setts), $776,808; Travelers, $391,361; Union 
Central, $3,122,724; Union Mutual, $2,016,541 ; 
United States Life, $1,573,689. 

The total amount of insurance reported in the 
table being $10,481,852,857, some 37.65 per cent 
is on the deferred dividend plan, as against 

2.10 per cent in 1912, 46.88 per cent in 1911, 
47.83 in 1910, 54.31 in 1909 and 58.85 in 1908. 


ANNUAL AND DEFERRED DIVIDEND BUSINESS. 





; Annual Deferred 
COMPANIES. Dividend. Dividend. 
x 

MAGS. 06s 52 on 147,737,862 56,603,519 
Beneficial Life. 842,050 8,678,098 
Berkshire Life 33,351,403 40,852,941 
Capitol. . é 1,812,572 3,320,685 
Central of U.S ; 455,644 4,965,901 
Columbian National........... 9,758,861 12,709,441 
Connecticut General..... 35,512,625 42,100 
Continental, L. I. and L 1,322,200 4,892,605 
Equitable, N. Y....... ; 764,487,027 629,950,605 
Fidelity Mutual.......... 64,834,148 39,150,567 
Germania Life... . 95,394,286 43,687,502 
62,643,553 39,758,684 


Home Life, N. Y..-. $3 553, 
John Hancock.. . ra 301,997,660) 


| 15,506,910 
31,398,410) 
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anhattan......--0-+seeseees 
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Missouri State.........- se+ee+-| 18,962,080 34,088,930 
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National Life, Vt.........-.----- 123,251,384 48,824,458 
National of U.S. ..... 200056 5,388,689 42,060,541 
New England....... Meat cnes | 261,332,134 13,118,047 
New York Life......... ..| 1,054,171,554) 1,112,394,385 
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Northwestern Mutual............| 1,251,612,799 33,792,020 
Pacific Mutual............- | 71,802,390 41,855,666 
ee) ee eis 507,905,879 85,802,481 
Phoenix Mutual....... Baa atte 145,850,686 1,120,695 
Pittsburgh L. and T....... 31,915,598 31,798,399 
EEE oc cacatacasse ess oes) 43,630,368 689,413,339 
Security Mutual of N. Y........ | 21,940,194 19,076,603 
er Sores eres 2 37,729,099) 29,205,449 
State Mutual, Mass............. | 153,513,204 9,815,026 
0 ES OES Teer rss 7,093,294 6,578,168 
Union Central......... ..| 801,922,757| 41,136,423 
Union Mutual.......... ates 38,623,239 21,987,959 
Un |, SSA ree ere vessel 265,711 13,038,302 

ee. 5 chek anes Gaea sere | 6,535,047,759)| 3,946,805,098 





RESERVES ON VARYING BASES 

In the issue of THe Sprecrator for Octo- 
ber 15 a table appeared under the above head- 
ing, in which the reserve of the Mutual Benefit 
Life of Newark, N. J., was given under the 
four per cent and three per cent columns. In 
making its report to the Insurance Depart- 
ments the company states the item regarding 
four per cent valuation as follows: “Actu- 
aries’ table at four per cent on participating is- 
sues prior to January I, 1900, including special 
allowance for surrender values guaranteed by 
company on American three and one-half per 
cent basis.” At the close of 1911 the company 
set aside additional reserves in order to place 
all its old business, theretofore valued at four 
per cent, on the three and one-half per cent 
basis, and has since maintained that standard. 
We are informed that, owing to the peculiar 
phraseology of the New Jersey insurance laws, 
the company is compelled to report its valua- 
tioh on old policies as given above. It is 
nevertheless a fact that reserves are now car- 
ried on the three and one-half per cent basis 
for all policies issued prior to 1900 and at 
three per cent on policies issued since, so that 
the four. per cent standard does not apply to 
this company. 


CLOSE OF EXCHANGES AIDS 


Loss of Opportunity to Speculate in 
Stocks Will Help Insurance 


SAFE INVESTMENT AND RETURN SURE 


Many Who Formerly Enriched Stock Brokers Now 
Taking Out Life Polcies 


Under the caption, “The World’s Changing 
Opinions on Money-Saving,” Canadian Insur- 
ance makes an excellent point as to one ef- 
fect of the closing of the stock exchanges, 
which has not been noticed before and seems 
well worth reproduction. It says: 

When the stock exchanges of the world 
closed in August a new period for trade and 
life insurance commenced. 

While the exchanges were open thousands 
of people gambled with their savings on mar- 
gin. Towns like New York, London, Paris, 
Berlin, and to a smaller degree Toronto and 
Montreal, were literally hot-beds of stock spec- 
ulation, where hordes of thrifty men gambled 
their surplus coin in the elusive hope of mak- 
ing big money quickly. 

Now and again a speculator would make a 
little. But, broadly speaking, the public every 
year lost millions, which went in fees to stock 
dealers and jobbers and in profits to the ex- 
perienced stock manipulators. The public, 
broadly speaking, always lost. 

Now for about thirteen weeks past all this 
kind of speculation has ceased and the public 
have had to look around to find more sensible 
ways in which to use their money. So. too, 
the wild .real estate boom, which has cursed 
this country during the past five years, has 
burst and, again, that has loosened money 
which must be used in more sensible enter- 
prises. 

Puptic Must RELINQUISH GAMBLING 

To my mind all this is going to accomplish 
a great deal of good. The public, now it has 
been compelled to relinquish stock gambling 
for many months, won’t renew it when the 
war is over to anything like the same extent 
as before. Besides, too, many have been 
trimmed by the wholesale reduction in prices 
in August last in stocks and real estate. Prob- 
ably, too, provincial governments who have 
seen the harm to Canada of unfettered real 
estate gambling will do their best to discourage 
any further land booms by judicious taxation. 
And for this the average citizen must be 
thankful. 

It don’t require any great amount of com- 
mon sense to see that the era of the specious 
prosperity which has flooded America for 
about twenty years by the amalgamation of in- 
dustries of all kinds into over-capitalized 
“trusts” is doomed. Government restrictions 
against the get-rick-quick finance of the past 
means that men who aim at becoming multi- 
millionaires will be forced to devote their 
energies to building up big businesses instead 
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of to fleecing the public by over-capitalization. 

What’s this to do with life insurance? you 
want to know. 

Well, V’ll tell you. JI think the Canadian 
public will gradually learn that the quickest 
way of making money is to work hard at their 
own professions and place whatever money 
they can save in the best bonds and in life in- 
surance, where they get a safe and sure good 
return and don’t have to worry, maybe, 
whether they have grown rich or been ruined 
in a few hours, 


LIFE INCOME INSURANCE 

William Alexander, secretary of the Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society, New York, 
whose writings on the subject of life insur- 
ance are most clear and convincing, has issued 
for the benefit of the agents of the society a 
leaflet on Life Income Insurance. The points 
brought out are of interest to all agents, and 
we submit the text of the document herewith: 


ITS MANY ATTRACTIONS 

This method of paying insurance has many 
advantages: 

1. The aggregate return to the beneficiary will 
be larger because interest is taken into account 
in determining the amount of each instalment of 
income paid; 

2. The income is guaranteed to the beneficiary 
for life; 

3. The income is guaranteed for twenty years, 
even if the beneficiary should die after receiv- 
ing but one instalment. 

Study the policy contract and you will see 
that in addition to these three advantages there 
are many others. 


SUPREME ADVANTAGE 


But there is one supreme advantage. It is the 
characteristic which makes this the most abso- 
lutely safe and satisfactory kind of insurance 
ever devised—making the “insurance doubly 
sure.’”’ This is because insurance money paid 
in the form of a life income is safe; whereas it 


is often lost or wasted if paid in a single sum. 


PROTECTION AGAINST WASTE OR LOSS 


Most beneficiaries are women and children who 
may be adepts in spending but have never been 
trained to save. And, as a rule, they are with- 
out experience in the difficult and intricate busi- 
ness of investing money. 


PRINCIPAL AND INCOME 


Moreover, such beneficiaries seldom see the 
difference between principal and interest—be- 
tween capital and the income earned by capital. 

Now, the only sound theory is that the pro- 
ceeds of a policy ought to be regarded as cap- 
ital, to be invested, so as to yield to the bene- 
ficiary a permanent income. 

But when a widow suddenly comes into pos- 
session of the proceeds of a policy, whether the 
amount be $1000 or $100,000, the danger is that 
she will regard it as income and will spend it. 

During the lifetime of the breadwinner she 
has been shielded from all such perils. Is it 
right that she should be exposed to them as 
soon as she loses his protective care? Should he 
not take special pains to guard her against such 
dangers? Yes. And he can do it by making the 
insurance company the protector of his loved 
ones after his death. 

The man who is satisfied that a life insurance 
company will take care of the money he deposits 
with it during his lifetime will act wisely if he 
takes his insurance on the life income plan; for 
if he does, the company will continue to be his 
financial representative after his death. It will 
guard the interests of the widow, and will pay 
her from year to year, with absolute regularity 
and promptness, the income which has been pro- 
vided for her protection and for the support of 
her children. 


CHIEF OBJECTIONS THE MOST FAVORABLE 
POINTS 


Many of the 


most successful agents regard 
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life income insurance as the best, and write the 
bulk of their business on that plan. 

But some efficient agents write a little or no 
insurance on that basis. Why? 

In some cases because they have not studied 
the plan and are not familiar with its merits. 
In other cases a temporary trial has brought 
them face to face with obstacles which have not 
been met in soliciting insurance payable in a 
single sum. 

For example, a prospect to whom an inex- 
perienced agent has offered an income policy, 
may say, “I would like to leave my wife an in- 
come of $100 a month. What would that cost?” 
But when the agent quotes the rate the prospect 
may be shocked to find that to provide that in- 
come a very substantial premium must be paid. 
And if the agent does not know how to meet this 
difficulty, he is not likely to make a trade. If, 
on the other hand, the agent goes to a man and 
offers a policy payable in one sum, and tells him 
that he ought to carry $50,000, the man may 
state that he cannot afford to take so large a 
policy, but will apply for $5000. Let us assume 
that the agent will be satisfied with this on the 
theory that “half a loaf is better than no 
bread’’; and that the applicant will be satisfied 
because $5000 looks large to him. But if the 
man really needs $50,000, it will be obvious that 
the agent has not done his full duty, and that 
the insured has deluded himself in concluding 
that $5000 is enough. 

Some people regard this as an objection to in- 
come insurance, but it is one of its chief merits; 
for a clear explanation of the income plan dem- 
onstrates to a man that the amount of insur- 
ance which he needs must be sufficient to pro- 
vide a continuing income for the beneficiary, 
whether that income is paid by the insurance 
company under a life income contract, or 
whether the beneficiary receives a lump sum and 
invests it. 

When insurance payable in a single sum is 
offered, it is often hard to convince the appli- 
cant that he really needs a large policy; but 
when the income policy is explained, the neces- 
sity for a large policy becomes self-evident. So, 
even if the applicant prefers to take his insur- 
ance payable in a single sum, he is more likely 
to take it for an adequate amount if the income 
form of policy has been described first. 


EMBARRASSMENT OF RICHES 


Another difficulty is that inexperienced agents 
have sometimes been unsuccessful with the life 
income policy because they have not concen- 
trated the attention of the prospect on the life 
income feature. 

The difficulty here is that there is such an 
“embarrassment of riches’? that the inexperi- 
enced agent bewilders the prospect by calling 
attention to too many attractions. 

I advise you to fix the attention of the prospect 
on two simple points: 

1. The income is sure. 

2. It is for life. 

Then, if he objects that the beneficiary might 
live for only a short time after the policy ma- 
tures, you can explain that in every case the in- 
come will be paid for at least twenty years, and 
if life is prolonged, for a still longer period. 

Hold also in reserve all other advantages, such 
as the surrender value; the fact that instal- 
ments include interest at three per cent; and 
that, if more is earned, additional interest will 
be paid; the right to commute the instalments; 
the advantage, on the other hand, of protecting 
the beneficiary against loss by restricting the 
contract:* the fact that if the beneficiary dies 
before the insured the policy may be continued 
at a reduced premium; the fact that all the spe- 
cial benefits included in other contracts are in- 
cluded in this contract, ete., ete. 

Life income policies on the endowment form 
are designed for the protection of two persons, 
the insured and someone else, such as his wife. 

(a) If the wife dies before the end of the en- 
dowment period, the policy may be continued, 
and when it matures the annuity will begin and 
will be paid to the husband for life. 

(b) If the husband dies before the end of the 
endowment period the policy will mature then, 
and the widow will begin to receive her life 
annuity. 

(c) If both live, the annuity will begin at the 
end of the endowment period, and will be paid 
until the one who dies last has passed away. 





* By means of the “Spendthrift’’ provision. 
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‘To Go Right Ahead Without Thinking 


is One of the Roads to Success 





BATTLE OF MISSIONARY RIDGE 





The Solicitor Who Does Not Fight the Glue of 
the Office Chair Will Not Yank in Life 
Insurance Dollars 


SEVENTEENTH INSTALMENT 

In our Civil War, which begins to look so 
curiously dwarfed in comparison with the 
stupendous conflict now raging, there was one 
battle that illustrates the extraordinary suc- 
cess that can be attained by simply going 
straight ahead with never a thought of the 
difficulties to be encountered. Charles A. 
Dana, then the Assistant Secretary of War, 
and who beheld the battle of Missionary 
Ridge, gives a spirited description in his 
“Recollections of the Civil War.” 

“The storming of the ridge by our troops,” 
he says, “was one of the greatest miracles in 
military history. No man who climbs the 
ascent by any of the roads that wind along its 
front can believe that 18,000 men were moved 
in tolerably good order up its broken and 
crumbling face unless it was his fortune to 
witness the deed. It seemed as awful as a 
visible interposition of God. Neither Grant 
nor Thomas intended it. Their orders were 
to carry the rifle-pits along the base of the 
ridge and capture their occupants; but when 
this was accomplished the unaccountable spirit 
of the troops bore them bodily up those im- 
practicable steeps, in spite of the bristling rifle- 
pits on the crest and the thirty cannon en- 
filading every gully. 

“The first time I saw Sheridan after the 
battle I said to him: 

“*Why did you go up there?’ 

“*When I saw the men were going up,’ he 
replied, ‘I had no idea of stopping them; the 
rifle-pits had been taken and nobody hurt, and 
after they had started I commanded them to 
go right on. I looked up at the head of the 
ridge as I was going up, and there I saw a 
Confederate general on horseback. I had a 
silver whisky flask in my pocket, and when I 
saw this man on the top of the hill I took out 
my flask and waved my hand toward him, 
holding up the shining, glittering flask, and 
then I took a drink. He waved back at me, 
and then the whole corps went up.’ ” 

That’s the way in battles as it is in every 
endeavor. Overcome the initial inertia and 
victory is assured. If Sheridan and his men 
had stopped at the foot of the steeps and held 
a serious little talk about the undertaking, and 
had considered the shelving nature of the rock 
and its steepness, and had taken account of 
the cannon that commanded every gully, we 
know well enough what would have happened. 

There are times, and a good many of them, 
when it doesn’t pay to weigh chances. The 
really practical thing is to dash right ahead. 
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Tue OrFrice CHAIR 


There are few of us who have the task of 
holding up our men and in making them shell 
out the dollars that should be rightfully de- 
voted to life insurance premiums who do not 
know the attractions of the office chair. It 
has glue on the seat. The arms fondly reach 
around us and grip us with tender, pleasant 
strength. A whisper comes to our ears that 
on this day our duty is right in front of our 
comfortable desk. There are long lists of 
prospects to arrange; there are a lot of letters 
that must be written; there are a heap of new 
forms of policies that should be looked over 
carefully. There is just enough truth in all 
this to half persuade us to settle ourselves with 
cigar or pipe. But we know well enough that 
we are with Sheridan before we have even taken 
our rifle-pits at the bottom of our Mission- 
ary Ridge. We know that every day is a new 
day for us, and that past and gone signatures 
on the dotted line are way behind. And we 
know, we who have no master but ourselves to 
drive us to our duties, that we must grapple 
with our palsying inertia and not give up until 
we have downed it. We can look back and see 
that every time success has come it has been 
preceded with just such temptings and just 
such grapplings. 

So we yank our reluctant trousers from the 
glue. With a crash we close the desk, and 
settling the hat at a rakish angle on the head 
we hit for another time the trail of difficulty, 
which, after all, has its pleasures and even 
fascinating delights. 

Somebody once expressed the idea that the 
surprising thing about men was not that the 
difference between the individuals of the 
breed was so great, but that a little difference 
could make them so greatly different. The 
difference between the solicitors who yank in 
life insurance dollars in big chunks and the 
solicitors who seldom rake in even an infant- 
class application, is mainly the difference in 
overcoming inertia. That is a great art. But, 
like all arts, it is simple, and even easy, when 
once a fellow has the receipt: wet us see if we 
cannot formulate a rule concerning the art of 
overcoming inertia. And if an agent stuck 
fast on his glue, day after day, we all know 
exactly where he would land. So it is plain 
that this art is a very important art. 

The commanders and the troops at Mission- 
ary Ridge did not stop to think. They didn’t 
even stop to think that they were about to win 
a victory. They went ahead without thinking. 
The wonder is that they stopped when they 
got to the top. Very likely if there had been 
another ridge above them they would have 
gone right up that, too. 

The simple rule, then, is not to think. For 
the time you must be an automaton. You step 
into your office, pick up your rate-book and 
your other ammunition, and close your desk. 
You sing out to the other fellows, who are 
wondering whom they shall tackle next, or 
considering which is the best street for the 
day, or guessing if it is likely to rain. 

“Bye, bye, chair-holders! See you later.” 

Then, without taking thought at all, you are 
at the elevator of the first building of your 
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task. The rifle-pits at the bottom have been 
taken and nobody has been hurt. 


A Vacant DEsk 


There is an office I sometimes stroll into. 
Six agents’ desks are in that office, not count- 
ing the desk of the ’phone girl. Generally, I 
find two sitters at two of the desks. They 
seem to be quite busy. Frequently four of the 
desks have sitters before them. It is seldom, 
however, that the owners of the other two are 
at home. It is so seldom that, although I have 
visited the office very many times, it is only 
on one occasion that I ever saw one of these 
two. Then he was figuring on a slip of paper 
at lightning speed, his hat tipped on the back 
of his head, and invisible electricity playing 
around both desk and man. 

One day | carelessly asked who wrote the 
biggest business in that office. 

“Mr. Always-Out,” replied one of the sitters, 
pointing to the vacant chair that I had on the 
one occasion only seen occupied. “He’s a 
crack-a-jack. Don’t see how in the world he 
does it. They say this year that he will lead 
in the Metropolitan Agency.” 

It is a safe bet that our friend of the vacant 
chair has to tackle his individual inertia nearly 
every morning of his life. And it’s another 
safe bet that his method is the method of the 
victory of Missionary Ridge. He doesn’t stop 
to think. He simply gets himself going and 
keeps himself going. 

Given a degree of special knowledge of life 
insurance and some ability to talk, and the 


solicitor who day in and day out overcomes 
his inertia will drag in pocketfuls of life in- 
surance dollars. 


CRISES IN GREAT LIVES 


The two decisive moments of Casar’s career 
were exactly alike in every detail. Once when 
he was struggling with the Nervii, later when 
he fought the Pompeians, his legions faltered. 
Desperate the occasions must have been, for 
Cesar’s strength was in the power and fidelity 
of his legionaries. Without them he was lost. 
In the battle of the Nervii so short was the 
time that the cohorts had not formed. Con- 
fusion was everywhere, and the entire direc- 
tion of the battle devolved on Czsar’s shoul- 
ders, as he himself explains in a memorable 
chapter of his Commentaries. Coming to one 
spot on the right wing, where a whole legion 
had been massed, where the centurions and 
standard bearers had been slain, where the 
Romans were retreating and disaster seemed 
inevitable, Cesar realized that reinforcements 
must be sent at once. But there were no rein- 
forcements. He needed a force of perhaps a 
thousand men. What could be done? 

With the impudence of sublime genius he 
made himself a thousand men. Snatching a 
shield from a shrinking soldier he strode to 
the battle line as if he were a battalion rush- 
ing invincibly to the aid of the weary soldiers. 
Calling on them by name and invoking the 
high gods of his own good fortune he sounded 
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a charge. At the sight of their general him- 
self exposed to the very brunt of the enemy’s 
attack, the ancient vigor of his soldiery reas- 
serted itself. From disaster Cesar plucked 
victory. 

The importance of that one moment to fu- 
ture history cannot be overestimated. Before 
that time Czsar had won but one important 
battle, that with the Germans, who had been 
found surprisingly easy. A victory for the 
Nervii would have meant that Czsar’s mili- 
tary prestige, the basis for all his political 
glory, would never have been. In that mo- 
ment Czesar made himself the proud, imperious 
master of the world.—Philadelphia Evening 
Ledger. 


PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


We hear a lot about psychology in selling life 
insurance in these days. 

If any man thinks psychology is something 
that will enable him to go to another and make 
him do something he couldn’t be persuaded to 
do otherwise, then he’s “off his nut’’—he’s 
thinking about hypnotism. 

On the other hand, if a man looks upon psy- 
chology (in tne light of his own experience), as 
meaning that when the mind is clean and alert, 
the body healthy and active, the service offered 
valuable beyond compare, he can persuade peo- 
ple to take life insurance, he will never be dis- 
appointed, and he will have hit upon practical 
psychology of measureless value.—International 
Lifeman. 





Double Benefit Family Policy 


NOW READY 








will soon be placed on the market by 


Sixth Edition, 1914-15 
THOROUGHLY REVISED AND ENLARGED 


VEST POCKET 


THE GERMANIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 





Another evidence of 
PROGRESSIVE METHODS 


This policy is economically perfect. 
It combines the 


MAXIMUM of PROTECTION 
during the productive years with a 
COMPETENCY for OLD AGE. 


THE IDEAL POLICY TO SELL 


For particulars and Agency Contracts for 
exclusive territory on liberal terms, address 


HOME OFFICE 


LIFE AGENTS BRIEF 


A Synopsis of Premium Rates, Policy Provisions 
and Net Cost of Insurance 


Premium Rates.—Arranged by ages, for quick comparison. Ages 20 to 
65. Participating and non-participating rates. Whole life, 15 and 20-pay- 
ment; 10, 15 and 20-year endowment; 10-payment, 20-year endowment; 
10 and 20-year term. 


Po.icy Provistons.—Arranged by subjects. Age Limit. Application, 
Dividends, Grace, Incontestability, Loans, Non-Forfeiture, Occupation, 
Payment of Claims, Reinstatement, Residence and Travel, Suicide, Women. 


Net Cost or InsuraNcE.—Arranged by ages. Premiums less dividends 
for the nine years 1906-14 on policies one, two, three, four, five, ten, fifteen 
and twenty years old. Ages 25, 35, 45 and 55 on Ordinary Life, 20-Pay- 
ment Life and 20-Year Endowment forms. 


THe Vest Pocket Lirze AGENTS BRIEF as its name implies, is in shape 
for convenient carrying in the vest pocket, and is a most valuable com- 
panion for the solicitor. It contains 274 pages, is printed on a fine quality 
of imported bible paper, is less than 6 inches long and 3% inches wide, and 
is bound in flexible leather covers. 


The present edition covers 129 organizations. 
PRICE, PER COPY, $1.00 


A discount of 20 per cent will be made on all orders of 
100 copies or more 
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Every Day is a New Day and Filled 
with New Minutes 


SECRET OF ONE AGENT’S SUCCESS 


The Man Who is Dreaming of the Past Should 
be Yanked by His Mental Coat Collar into 
the Present 


EIGHTEENTH INSTALMENT 

Legs are a valuable asset for the life insur- 
ance solicitor. Yet a particularly successful 
agent, whom I once had the privilege of meet- 
ing, had in early life lost the use of his legs. 
Others said that the injury was caused by a 
railroad accident; he never talked about his 
infirmity. He propelled his shriveled body 
around the town in a wheeled chair, ever 
cheerful and even merry. You could see him 
trundling down Main street, intent on a 
“prospect,” as full of energy as if he were not 
handicapped in the fight of life. 

“What is the secret of your success?” | 
once asked him. 

He laughed cheerily. “An idea,” he replied; 
“an idea that fastened itself on my mind very 
early. It’s a little thing and yet a big thing. 
Take it from me, though, it’s the keystone for 
most successes. Reduced to its lowest terms 
the idea is to cut out the yesterdays. Cut ’em 
out; slash ’em out; bury ’em so deep that they 
can’t lift their heads. That’s the idea; as sim- 
ple and as powerful as the hammer of Thor. 
Crush the yesterdays to powder. Fix your 
mind on the present and the future. If you 
dragged in old Spondulix last week and lifted 
a whacking big commission, forget it. If 
you've been plugging for a month with a net 
result of a busted tire—I use pneumatics for 
my underpinning—cut it out. The world is 
one day new; everything else but the passing 
hour is ancient history.” 

“But you have to think of yesterdays—they 
are all hinged into to-day.” 


“Only so far as the yesterdays have become 
the newest of things,” replied the man of the 
wheeled chair. “What I am trying to make 
plain is that if a man’s eye is always fixed on 
the present or future moment he must be a 
planner instead of a doner. A planner has to 
be hopeful; a doner is always more or less 
hopeless. Fasten your mind on the passing 
moment and to the future. Plan, plan, plan; 
and forget, forget, forget. Think only of the 
fellow that you have decided to see this morn- 
ing. Let him fill your thought to the exclusion 
of everything else. And that’s my ‘secret,’ as 
you call it, and it isn’t any ‘secret’ at all—just 
a whole lot of sense.” 


BAcCK-SQUINTING 

That little talk from the agent of the 
wheeled chair helped me a lot. I am one of 
those fellows who naturally is always back- 
squinting. It is with an effort sometimes that 
I yank my mind to the present and the future. 
And there can be no question that if a man 
could always think of nothing but the passing 
and the coming hour, and “plan, plan, plan,” 
there would be no room for doubt and dis- 
couragement. It doesn’t even pay to think 
very much about past successes, except so far 
as they prove that we are capable of greater 
success. 

There’s a miserable, sneaking little devil of 
doubt that is ready to hint that your success 
was “luck,” and that you cannot repeat it. Even 


your friends sometimes tell you the same - 


thing. But if a fellow’s eye is cemented to 
the present and the future, all his energies are 
having full play, and he has a thousand times 
more chance than if he were squinting back 
ward. Try it. Some fortunates there are who 
do not need the advice. But they are men of 
genius. The ability to use all the powers of 
the mind for present work and in planning for 
the future is one and not the least of the qual- 
ities that in their sum total is called genius. 
Mr. Edison in his laboratory, Mr. Kipling at 
his desk, Mr. Wilson in the White House, are 
all so absorbed with the task of the moment 
that it is said they are dead to everything else. 
If you are one of that breed you don’t need to 


read this; but if your mental make-up is that 
of the writer, and many who scramble and 
worry their way through life, then do your ut- 
termost to down the yesterdays. 


Soxiiciror’s DoLLARs 


You could plough ground and raise a good 
crop of wheat and all the time have your 
thought fixed on the past. There are lots of 
things a man conld do, and he would not be 
much enfeebled by the remembrance of his 
yesterdays. But the dollars earned in life in- 
surance are not the same kind of dollars as 
those earned in most of the world’s tasks. 
They are akin to the dollars earned by the in- 
ventor and the discoverer. The solicitor be- 
longs to the craft of the originator. If he 
went dully around from office to office, his 
mind filled with other things than his trade, 
he would never write a single application. 

In an inspired poem Walter Malone sings of 
“Opportunity” : 


“They do me wrong who say | come no more, 
When once J knock and fail to find you in; 
lor every day I stand outside your door 
And bid you wake, and rise to fight and 
Will. 

“Wail not for precious chances passed away, 
Weep not for golden ages on the wane; 
Each night I burn the records of the day— 

At sunrise every soul is born again.” 


every morning the agent is up against a new 
day. No conditions will be like any of yester- 
day. Mr. Got-him-easy has been raked in and 
you can not unload on him again. Mr. Throw- 
him-out-if he-comes-again will never sign. You 
might as well consider Noah as a “prospect.” 
Let him go; there are a hundred million people 
in the United States and more coming. Think 
of the brand-new fellow you have just dug up! 
He has never seen you before; likely enough 
you have never seen him. He may be the fel- 
low you’ve been on the track of for years. 
Before you are through with him in this brand- 
new ten minutes you may land him for the big- 
gest app. you’ve ever written. That’s the glory 
with brand-new days; anything and everything 
is possible. The very second we begin to con- 
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sider all this the past becomes amazingly in- 
significant. 


AN Over-FEpD CLERK 


Many years ago | was a clerk in the office of 
a big company. That was a generous concern. 
It used to provide us with lunches that were 
so filling that a good gorger could easily have 
saved all board bills whatsoever. There 
however, a disadvantage. By three o'clock the 
man who had sailed through the whole of the 
abundant could hardly “keep awake. 
Your head nodded over your task and you 
were in the condition of an anaconda that has 
swallowed a few oxen. One day [I took a 
chance. I ate along the whole trail, from 
mock-turtle soup to two big wedges of mince 
pie, topped off with a hunk of cheese and 
big cup of coffee, thick with cream. The office 
that afternoon was pretty warm, and by three 
o’clock slumber hugged me to herself. I 
dreamed that I was a little boy again, that it 
was Thanksgiving Day, and that I was asking 
for a third piece of mince pie. 

Suddenly [ was rudely seized by the coat 
collar and yanked wide awake. For a mo- 
ment I was as much astonished as if I had 
really been a boy and a wizard had yanked me 
forward through the whole of fifteen years. 

“The President!” in my ear exclaimed the 
head-clerk. “He and the Secretary are mak- 
ing an inspection of the departments. You've 
just asked for a For heaven’s sake, 
man, get at it and lively!” 

I thanked him heartily. And when the of- 
ficials passed my desk they saw a man slinging 
out renewal receipts as if he had been a hum- 
ming piece of automatic machinery, and using 
the passing moment as if it were what the 
poets have told us it was—“of purest gold.” 

Yank yourself into the present. There may 
be no official staff watching you, but none the 
can only come by forgetting 


was, 


meal 


‘ e ’ 
raise. 


less any “raise” 


the yesterdays. 


THE COST OF NEW BUSINESS 


One of the requirements of the annual state- 
ment blanks for life insurance companies re- 
lates to the amount of expenses directly 
chargeable to the procurement of new busi- 
ness and the loading on the premiums received 
for such business. In the accompanying table 
these items are shown for some sixty com- 
panies, as reported by them for the year 1913. 
The loading, the percentage of loading to pre- 
miums and the expenses on new business are 
taken from the exhibits of the companies, 
while the percentage of expenses to loading, 
the new business actually paid for (excluding 
all revivals and additions), and the apparent 
cost per $1000 of new business thus secured, 
are also shown. In order to secure uniformity 
of conditions as to operation, the table is di- 
vided into two sections, the first showing 
companies using the full reserve basis from 
the start; the second including companies 
operating under preliminary term, modified 
preliminary term or select and ultimate plans. 


LIFE INSURANCE SUPPLEMENT TO THE SPECTATOR. 


PREMIUM RATE UNQUOTED 


New Prudential Plan for Putting the Best 
Foot Forward in Selling 


The Prudential Life, with an eye single to 
the keystone of the whole arch of the insur- 
ance structure—the selling of insurance— 
which has made it the great success it is, in its 
latest publication gives a most important hint 
to fieldmen in the following words: 


Several of our big writers never quote a 
premium rate to a prospect when the import- 
ant question of cost was first touched upon. 
To the intending buyer, who is, say, thirty-five 
years old, and who is considering an amount 
on the whole life plan, the agent states: “It 
will cost a little over two per cent per annum.” 
If the same-aged prospect was figuring on the 
twenty-payment life plan, the answer would be 
“about three per cent per annum.” If the in- 
quiry was on a twenty-year endowment, the 
answer would be “about four and one-half per 
cent yearly.” 


Thursday 


twenty to fifty, on the three popular forms of 
policies. It will be observed that any amount 
on the whole life plan under age thirty-five 
costs less than two per cent of the amount in- 
sured. On the twenty-payment life the cost is 
under three per cent below age _ thirty-five, 
while for a twenty-year endowment policy the 
cost is below five per cent from age forty-five 
down. 

Perhaps we can illustrate our point better by 
citing an imaginary case. Suppose, for in- 
stance, you needed $3000 held to your credit 
in order to protect your interests. If your 
banker demanded that you merely pay two and 
one-half per cent interest yearly, you would be 
surprised at so iiberal a deal. Your amaze- 
ment would grow if he added, “in case of your 
death I will not require the return of the prin- 
cipal. The entire amount will therefore be- 
come instantly a part of your estate.” A com- 
parison of this supposed transaction with a life 
insurance deal makes obvious the reason why 
the big writers, above referred to, do not 
quote premium raies. In your canvassing, in 
reply to the usual question, “What will this 
cost?” quote the per cent of the plan applied 
for rather than the rate book premium. The 
experiment may be worth while. Give it a 

















Note carefully our table covering ages trial ! 
THE COST OF NEW BUSINESS. 
| Loading Per Cent| Expenses Per Cent Cost 
NAME OF COMPANY | on New to New | on New to New Business per 
| Premiums. Prems. | Business. Loading. 000. 
| ie a g $ % 
Sn Ret PEEP EOE, nea 242,853 16.12 673,485 277.40 51,905,058 | 12.99 
Bankers, Neb........ odin enssiy ss Gis 56,474 21.47 172,567 306.01 7,997,243 21.58 
Bankers Life, Des Moines.......... 388,806 22.00 799,531 203.00 58,906,034 13.59 
ONIN 6 ono 9:19-4,9.05 9 ree: 43,932 20.53 110,039 251.00 | 7,580,619 14.53 
Canada.. SB raratacs rat 125,884 22.50 310,595 | 247.55 | 15,435,346 20.13 
Columbian National........ oe 40,798 11.50 185,201 | 454.20 | 14,216,659 13.02 
Connecticut General........ See 68,295 16.10 198,472 290.30 | 15,464,372 12.82 
Connecticut Mutual....... 144,663 19.29 363,436 251.20 | 23,140,695 15.70 
Equitable, Iowa......... 103,636 4 Ne 319,007 | 307.92 | 15,021,637 | 21.22 
Germania. ERRNO tte PU 134,902 18.49 | 369,064 | 273.95 | 19,301,478 | 19.12 
Home Life, AAA en oie 80,865 18.71 207,654 256.55 13,247,623 15.66 
DEGRUBUTOD «66.05 2:00'5.0 caw hosint 47|550 23 .82 102,011 219.15 6,240,160 16.38 
Manufacturers. . eo ake 136,234 24.50 395,229 290.00 13,192,332 29.95 
Massachusetts Mutual........ 245,910 19.60 639,953 260.10 39,721,961 | 16.11 
DERCHAPMONORE. 055 ke ences 523,353 20.50 1,318,031 252.01 77,638,215 16.95 
Mutual Life.. PSEA ves Ne Pen 1,392,039 22.90 3,304,816 237.15 160,035,366 20.62 
National Life... Parone ie ren 157,499 23.59 368,127 233.89 21,490,773 17.15 
New England....... eee oe 206,768 20.67 578,424 | 279.80 32,672,007 17.70 
New York Life....... , i 2,210,162 23.44 4,849,476 | 219.30 235,468,866 20.60 
North American Canada....... 47,022 20.00 160,084 340.75 7,230,558 22.18 
Northwestern Mutual. ’ 894,631 20.17 2,316,537 258.60 136,475,647 11.59 
Penn Mutual. Sa 491,366 20.20 1,297,987 263.90 71,776,951 18.08 
Phoenix Mutual., pewintaee @ aha" 145,455 21.60 378,693 | 260.38 20|919,574 18.12 
Pittsburgh L. and : pe 61,530 14.30 163,316 | 265.30 18,594,174 8.79 
Provident L. and T... 244,135 18.75 558,837 | 228.75 46,243,470 12.10 
et Pa eer Mahe 472,098 11.88 1,942,735 412.20 148,648,329 13.07 
SE EMETION 6.5.5 ca-s scares. 9 6S we Oe 38,960 24.90 92,790 | 238.15 6,348,415 14.64 
Ee NIE since. vine we su 4 ee 40% ces 120,392 19.00 318,524 264.85 19,536,932 | 16.31 
MR Say hc x oi a Ee yee 366,540 24.60 1,123,163 | 306.20 34,068,719 33.02 
MUTE a bie Sebi tee eos arena 225,562 14.28 740,021 328.30 56,328,151 3.1 
ec he y| as are 382,912 22.90 784,622 | 204.75 50,375,012 5. 
Union Mutual........... 46,870 20. 95 Ait, 666 216.00 6,931,378 4.6 
aS 6 eee oo wes 9 888,096 20 03 25, 21 54, 093 317.85 1,452,153,754 17 .37 
COMPANIES USING PRELIMINARY TERM 
Aosericnn Bamers...... 0c cicccvcccal 49,649 60.23 88,078 | 177.22 3,122,081 28.21 
RN STCRTE TRPORIVE 5 oo 6:5 cis.0ee oie 8's c0 97,782 53.81 156,291 159.91 5,216,952 29.80 
Beneficial Life. 72,238 52.00 88,227 | 122.15 5,727,753 15.41 
Capitol Life. 116,435 72.00 140,022 | 120.20 458,645 30.59 
Central of U. PS hire a eee 177,676 59.72 263,085 | 148.20 10,052,750 26.19 
Cc — ental L. I. and i, 96,432 59.20 130,036 135.12 5,881,215 22.13 
Federal ay 96,639 67.00 124,943 129.05 4,919,869 25.39 
Franklin ie ife. . ‘ PR hg rete 154,705 58.90 175,505 113.30 9,204,758 19.02 
BOONE RN 0056-0 8-0, 8 hrs weiner s Soe 321.120 79.00 328,475 | 102.35 12,204,706 26 .92 
PCE PAUL 65. aah 60k 0-0" 253,557 57.06 245,325 96.85 13,867,426 17.70 
International emai tadbiaiigr Soe atta tere’ oo ee 187,015 72.00 236,425 | 126.32 11,288,936 21.00 
Kansas City........seseseeee rece’ 506,770 80.00 592,569 116.90 19,353,553 30.61 
La Fayette Life. pig eid ee einck 4b: 5 STAR 33,269 57.00 49,571 149.10 1,538,531 32.23 
TACO INBUIODOEL. 5 cine cce ces ce gees 67,178 62.80 78,305 116.55 4,088,310 19.19 
DiioIeeh DAUCUAl. ces ee eee s 97,146 43 .00 192,403 198.00 8,141,732 23.66 
SS ee rere 22,467 76.50 30,767 136.88 1,560,612 19.638 
Midland Life.. Ress tana wuete rea aes 47,351 60.00 72,110 | 152.37 2,533,553 | 28.45 
Missouri State.. Piss ide te ree 515,497 66.90 631,158 | 122.15 23,107,914 27 .33 
North American Tiitnois. Sree pane ee et 158,189 60.00 140,628 | 88.86 9,047,021 15.58 
Occidental. os cereccccrceseinces ss 62,705 | 67.50 89,785 | 143.10 2,994,830 30.00 
Northern, AC I ae EN oe teat on H 45,354 61.60 62,509 | 138.02 2,681,771 23.53 
kA eran ae 20,388 | 61.27 37,465 | 184.25 1,061,278 35.24 
PACS DOQEIGL one Sn sco eee are tees s 458,363 57 .00 579,124 | 126.30 23,341,238 24.81 
PRSOLORs SEIN s 0.5 5505-0 50 r BO co wren 10,428 | 70.70 16,526 | 158.30 1,987,140 | 8.32 
eae OE ee Whe Sika a ialg Sas biG 69,136 | 73.80 87,880 | 127.01 2,750,796 31.90 
PUIBNNOE  sg o ca ogo irs Ve ce See ees 264,863 61.00 331,517 | 125.00 14,410,941} 22.97 
Scandia Life.. Be henertacextate 96,352 | 64.60 104,982 | 108.90 4,559,453 22.93 
Security Life of America............ 83,643 | 68.00 96,647 | 115.50 4,263,822 22.65 
State Life. oo epee eee e ee eees | 167,846 | 66.88 205,528 | 122.65 12 "466,383 16.50 
U. S: Annuity and Lite. .... 0.0062... 65,671 | 70.00 | 69,308 | 105.38 3,110,994 22.27 
(| | REPRE PS Se or or ae or gr } 4,415,864 | 63.98 | 5,445,194 1 23.10 230,390,157 23 .60 
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ACQUAINTANCES AS,ASSETS 


First-Class Salesmen Must Have Knack 
of Making Friends 





HOW SOME AGENTS HAVE LOST BUSINESS 


Inability to Remen.ber Names and Faces a 
Handicap Which Cannot be Overcome 


There are admittedly a good many things 
which go toward making a really good insur- 
ance man, in any branch of the business, just 
the same as a first-class salesman in any other 
line. He must have courage, bulldog per- 
sistence, cheerfulness—which is only another 
form of courage—and the knack of making 
friends, or at least acquaintances; and the 
greatest of these, it may safely be asserted, is 
the last. 

It has been stated by successful men in the 
business that the agent’s biggest asset is his 
list of acquaintances; for from this list he not 
only writes a large part of his business, but 
obtains many other acquaintances who may 
ripen into prospects. Lacking this ability to 
get in touch with people, and stay there, the 
most brilliant agent must necessarily fail to a 
certain degree of attaining that success which 
he should, and there is plenty of proof to 
show that this is so. 

First, though, lest it be said that this is a 
veritable bromide known to every man in the 
business as one of the fundamentals, it should 
be pointed out that while there may be ample 
recognition of the vital importance of know- 
ing people and keeping in touch with them, 
there are none the less many insurance men, 
otherwise able enough, who fail lamentably 
here; and, as set forth above, there is not 
lacking proof of this, and, conversely, of the 
fact that it pays to make a point of ac- 
quaintanceship. 


An AGENT WHO FELL Down 

For example, there is a certain able and 
aggressive young agent in a good-sized city 
who possesses, apparently, about all the quali- 
ties mentioned which go to make up success— 
even that emphasized—but he has several 
times “fallen down” on this supreme test, and 
has undoubtedly lost business by it. 

“That chap?” scornfully. remarked a young 
business man to another agent, at mention of 
the first man’s name. “Say, he couldn’t write 
a policy for me if he were the only insurance 
man left alive! Do you know why? It’s just 
this: My name came to him as a prospect in 
a way which gave me a decided leaning toward 
him—it doesn’t matter just how it was, but 
it’s a fact. He came in and met me; looked 
me up, you understand, for the express pur- 
pose of getting some business; but it hap- 
pened that at the time I was not in a position 
to take a policy, and set a date at which he 
might call again. And I was as nearly re- 
solved to take that policy as a man usually gets 
to be without an agent prodding him along. 

“Well, it was only a few days after this that 


I ran into this fellow: on a car—literally ran 
into him, because the car shot me up the aisle 
to where he was standing when it started, the 
way cars do. I started to speak, of course; 
and do you know he let his fishy eyes wander 
over me as if he’d never seen me before. It's 
a fact. And, of course, I didn’t fall on his 
neck, or attempt in any way to remind him 
that I was a pretty good prospect for insur- 
ance. I just passed the matter up. 

“That wasn’t the only time, either. I saw 
him time and again on the street, and he never 
batted an eye, and yet he had the nerve to 
come in here a few days ago—the date I had 
set to talk with him again—and ask me if | 
was ready! I didn’t take the trouble to put 
him wise, just turned him down as courteously 
as I knew how; and like the young man in the 
Good Book he went away sorrowing, because 
his little prospect record had probably made 
me look like a cinch. So I would have been, 
too, if he’d taken the trouble to remember me 
—not my name or the color of my hair or 
eyes—but just enough of me to speak on the 
street. As it is, you get this policy, old scout; 
but if you don’t recognize me the next time 
you run into me I'll refuse to take it.” 

.And the man who wrote the _ business 
chuckled comfortably as he folded the ap- 
plication—a fairly good-sized one—and laid it 
carefully in his pocketbook. He knew he 
stood in no danger on that particular point, 
because he had cultivated a memory for faces, 
names and other details about the men with 
whom he did business, or hoped to do business, 
which was fairly photographic. 


ANoTHER Loss oF MEMORY 


“T ran into a case just like yours the other 
day,” he said to the man he had just written. 
“Tt wasn’t that same agent who was the guilty 
party, either; just to show you how compara- 
tively common this fault is, it was a man with 
another company. The chap who was sore 
was a young fellow to whom this agent had 
heen introduced by a man in the same office, 
a friend and a prospect of the agent’s; but it 
seems that the agent had utterly forgotten the 
introduction, and the young fellow himself 
with it. 

“Since then he has been in the office to see 
his friend on a number of occasions, and this 
hoy declares that he, the agent, has never even 
nodded to him; just overlooks him completely. 
And, take it from me, that boy is actually sore 

he hates that agent. He goes around telling 
people what a chump the insurance man is, 
and all that sort ¢* «hing, all because of this 
regular, and, I must say, rather irritating fail- 
ure to speak to him. TI think I’m safe in say- 
ing that it’s going to cost my friend the in- 
surance man money—! believe he’s already 
lost the prospect in that office, because this 
young chap I speak of is well liked, and no- 
body likes to see a man snubbed. And just a 
handshake or two and a friendly nod would 
have made things entirely different.” 

It must be remembered that the agent, no mat- 
ter what line he specializes on, circulates almost 
entirely among men; and, as a rule, he is a 
man himself, as women have not yet invaded 
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the general feld to any considerable extent. 
It would seem, therefore, that even if the 
agent cannot remember an introduction, or 
does not-recall just where he has seen the face 
of the man in whose eyes he detests recog- 
nition, it would pay him to “take a chance” 
and let out a smile, anyhow. He has every- 
thing to gain and nothing to lose by so doing, 
and the other course, as the instances cited 
may indicate, means the practical certainty 
of loss. 


Must REMEMBER NAMES AND FACES 


It is entirely beside the point, of course, to 
say that there are men whose memory does not 


serve them to carry faces, not to mention 
names, on slight acquaintance. Besides, this 
is not true of many men. The man. whose 
memory absolutely refuses to be trained for 
this indispensable service would do well to try 
some other line of work than insurance; but it 
may safely be said that one who cannot train 
himself to remember the people he meets, 
however casually, is the rare exception. 

“All that it requires is a certain degree of 
concentration,’ declared the agent quoted 
above, who is one of the most successful in 
the city where he works. “When I was new 
in the business, I had the very deuce of a time 
remembering people, especially just after I 
had my book full of prospects, and was meet- 
ing more every day. But I knew that it was 
an important matter, and so I just buckled 
down to it—took my mind by the scruff of the 
neck and held it down, so to speak—until I 
could at least remember instantly that I had 
met a man before, and meet him with a proper 
degree of warmth. And how any man writing 
insurance can get along in any other way I 
really don’t know.” 


THE LIFT AND THE LIFEMAN 


“Give me a lift” is the innermost yearning 
of almost every worker, at times—times when 
the clouds are lowering—when many long days 
of hard work have failed to bring results. 

Something seems to discredit one’s ability 
now and then—something seems to gnaw at 
one’s self-confidence—and bid him call for 
help. Those are danger signals and should be 
heeded quickly lest one give way and wreck 
his craft—weaken his character. 

Never a substantial, lasting lift can a life- 
man get from without. All the help that comes 
to him, except through his own initiative and 
hard licks in times of stress, will be certain to 
prove fleeting and weakening. 

All the help one needs, like the kingdom of 
heaven, is within. And it is the only reliable 
help vouchsafed to man under any condition. 

The great law says: “You have within you 
every essential to success—nothing you could 
need has been overlooked—and you are the 
captain. Trust to outsiders and you are lost 

call upon yourself and help is certain.” 

very time one heeds the great law he not 
only gets a “lift” quickly but finds that he has 
made great progress in self-confidence—the 
cornerstone of_all success 

It’s about as hard for a man to get a lift that 
will do him any good from the outside, as to 
lift himself by his own boot straps 

Go to, brother, and get thy lift from the 
great law, and thou shalt be set upon the high- 
est peak of prosperity —The International 
Lifeman. 





KEEPING IN TOUCH WITH 
POLICYHOLDERS 
And How the Underwriter Benefits in 
Renewals 





Many a life insurance underwriter believes 
his work is done when he has obtained a 
policy. But there is more in building up a suc- 
cessful business than that. He must look 
after another important matter—renewals. 
And there is no better way of gathering these 
than by keeping in touch with policyholders, 
says The Illinois Life Bulletin. 


A great many policies, it continues, are se- 
cured on a short canvass for the reason that 
the agent just happens to show up at the time 
when the prospect is in the mood to invest; 
and policies thus placed are not discussed in 
the same detail as those which are secured at 
the end of a hard and capable canvass. There- 
fore such policies are the most easily unseated 
by the twister, who speedily discovers that the 
insured is so little informed about the real 
merits of the contract that he can be per- 
suaded to believe everything bad against it. 

But without regard as to how thoroughly 
the policy is understood at the time it is placed, 
prospects are prone to forget its merits, and 
since the field is full of agents who, sight un- 
seen, willingly clamor that they have some- 
thing better to offer, it is not to be wondered 
at that the average policyholder, in the ab- 
sence of an occasional supporting argument in 
favor of the insurance he is carrying, should 
frequently be persuaded by the man on the 
ground that it is to his advantage to switch 
his insurance. 


LIFE INSURANCE SUPPLEMENT TO THE SPECTATOR. 


Since the inauguration some years ago of our 
prizes for the conservation of business, mem- 
bers of our $100,000 Club particularly have 
been giving more attention and study to the 
causes of lapses and those factors which in- 
fluence the permanency of policies, and it has 
been discovered and proven beyond question 
of doubt that the renewal percentage of an 
agent’s business directly reflects the attention 
the agent gives to his business after it is writ- 
ten; that agents who are interested in their 
policyholders have interested policyholders, 
and agents who are indifferent to their policy- 
holders have indifferent policyholders. 

Aside from the protection of renewals there 
is another big reason why you should keep in 
touch with your old policyholders, and that is, 
those policyholders are frequently open for 
additional insurance, which can be secured by 
the man who has written them once, if he is on 
the job looking after his own and their in- 
terests. 


LIFE INSURANCE AND ECONOMY 


When a man buys life insurance for the pro- 
tection of his family he generally disregards 
one of the principal functions of the company; 
for seldom does he think of it as an instrument 
for the creation and conservation of capital. 
This is the gist of an article in the current is- 
sue of the Northwestern Mutual Life’s Field 
Notes. This creation reduces interest rates, 
thus benefiting every man who does business 
on credit. And ninety-five per cent of the 
world’s business is done that way. 

Life insurance is entitled to much of the 
praise for whatever habits of saving Ameri- 





cans have acquired, continues the article. And 
the European war will further encourage sav- 
ings. In fact, some writers already see evi- 
dences of popular economy. 


a 

This is an additional reason why the present 
and near future will be full of opportunities 
for the life insurance salesman who realizes 
the strong arguments the times have given 
him: 

The horrors of war have opened men’s 
minds to their own dangers. 

2. This is a bad time to die, whether rich 
or poor, 

The need of and rewards for saving will 
be greatly increased from now on. 

4. Life insurance is a device which com- 
bines protection with saving and is always 
worth 100 cents on the dollar. 

These are primary arguments for life insur- 
ance. Secondary arguments favorable to our 
business are: 

1. Bumper crops at a time when foodstuffs 
are scarce in the principal market. 

The temporary elimination of commercial 
competition, and the profitable business ex- 
pansion in this country and its foreign markets. 

3. A nation nearly independent of foreign 
supplies and rapidly learning to supply all its 
own necessities. 

The nation with the goods: food, textiles, 
shoes, steel, coal, copper, etc., and capital. 





Straight Canvassing 

Old-time straight canvassing is what wins, 
says The International Life Man, for it is like 
the continual turning of the automobile wheels 
that gets the automobile to its destination, and 
it means getting more money in the quickest 
way. It is the sure way of attaining your high- 
est business ambition. 





Double Benefit Family Policy 
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will soon be placed on the market by 


THE GERMANIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Sixth Edition, 1914-15 
THOROUGHLY REVISED AND ENLARGED 


VEST POCKET 


LIFE AGENTS BRIEF 


A Synopsis of Premium Rates, Policy Provisions 


Thursday 








OF NEW YORK 


Another evidence of 
PROGRESSIVE METHODS 


This policy is economically perfect. 
It combines the 


MAXIMUM of PROTECTION 
during the productive years witha 
COMPETENCY for OLD AGE. 


THE IDEAL POLICY TO SELL 


For particulars and Agency Contracts for 
exclusive territory on liberal terms, address 


HOME OFFICE 


NEW YORK CITY 


50 UNION SQUARE 








and Net Cost of Insurance 


Premium Rates.—Arranged by ages, for quick comparison. Ages 20 to 
65. Participating and non-participating rates. Whole life, 15 and 20-pay- 
ment; 10, 15 and 20-year endowment; 10-payment, 20-year endowment; 
10 and 20-year term. 


Poiicy Provistons.—Arranged by subjects. Age Limit. Application, 
Dividends, Grace, Incontestability, Loans, Non-Forfeiture, Occupation, 
Payment of Claims, Reinstatement, Residence and Travel, Suicide, Women. 

Net Cost or INnsuRANCE.—Arranged by ages. Premiums less dividends 
for the nine years 1906-14 on policies one, two, three, four, five, ten, fifteen 
and twenty years old. Ages 25, 35, 45 and 55 on Ordinary Life, 20-Pay- 
ment Life and 20-Year Endowment forms. 

Tue Vest Pocket Lire AGENTS BRIEF as its name implies, is in shape 
for convenient carrying in the vest pocket, and is a most valuable com- 
panion for the solicitor. It contains 274 pages, is printed on a fine quality 
of imported bible paper, is less than 6 inches long and 3% inches wide, and 
is bound in flexible leather covers. 


The present edition covers 129 organizations. 
PRICE, PER COPY, $1.00 


A discount of 20 per cent will be made on all orders of 
100 copies or more 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CxiCAGO OFFICE: 135 WILLIAM STREET 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 
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LIFE INSURANCE DOLLARS 


The Life Insurance Solicitor is as Free 


. as the Wind 


DOLLARS OF LIBERTY 


The Czar of All the Russias Whose Ermine Be- 
came a Hair Shirt and Who Extended His 
Holiday for Half a Lifetime 


NINETEENTH INSTALMENT 


Throughout the reign of Alexander I, Czar 
of Russia, he was obliged to defend his empire 
and his crown. He was a peace-loving man, 
who would have preferred to retire to the se- 
clusion of his library and his books and to aid- 
ing his people by good example and advice. 
Nor was strife absent from his palace. Family 
dissensions constantly made his life a burden 
and officials were always plotting against him 
or attempting to undermine one another. Year 
after year, the monarch labored unceasingly at 
his routine of distasteful tasks, strove to de- 
fend his princely rights, and attempted to quiet 
the squabbling in his family and his court. 

At length, when he had passed into middle 
age, we have excellent reason to believe that 
he became discouraged. Under somewhat sim- 
ilar circumstances, if he had been the president 
of a life insurance company, his physician 
would have advised him to drop business and 
take an extended vacation. But a Czar can 
not take extended vacations. The limit of time 
poor Alexander could allow himself was a 
paltry two weeks. He was in the position of 
a clerk whose tasks have broken down _ his 
health and whose employer will not allow him 
for recuperation more than ten days or so. 
Still, it was better than nothing; and throwing 
aside his ermine and no doubt casting his 
sceptre and crown into a corner, Alexander 
hastened southward to a village where he had 
passed his boyhood. He traveled under an 
alias, to put it in one way; only a few personal 
friends knew of his departure from his capital. 
He probably had a glorious vacation, hobnob- 
bing with the friends of his youth and for a 
few days forgetting all that had made his reign 
so unhappy. But he must have looked forward 
with dread to the end of his vacation. 


AN Escapep CZAR 

‘Then came an extraordinary happening. A 
peasant whom the Czar had known intimately 
for many years, and who much resembled him 
in appearance, was taken sick with a fever and 
died. Alexander must have been something of 
a humorist, as he must have been an ingenious 
man. He perceived that this was his oppor- 
tunity. He was a kind of slave, bound by here- 
ditary claims to act the ruler, and he was 
heartily sick of it all. He acted with prompt- 
ness, and his few confidants kept the great 
secret until their deathbeds. 

The body of the peasant was sent back to 
St. Petersburg, and it was publicly made known 
that Czar Alexander had died of a fever while 
on a visit to the village of his youthful days. 
With due pomp and solemnity the supposed 
Czar was buried near St. Petersburg, and the 
monarch became a genial and care-free wan- 
derer. We have reason to believe that for 
many years he enjoyed his freedom in the vil 
lages and towns of Central Russia. Then he 
appeared as a_ philanthropic and_ studious 
hermit in the city of Tomsk in Siberia. Here 
he had built near the monastery a comfortable 
little cottage, and here he passed his old age, 
beloved by his neighbors and respected by the 
monks. He visited the sick and closed the 
eyes of the dying, and many were the bits of 
advice and acts of charity that are remem- 
bered to this day. 

It is very recently that it transpired that 
the hermit was the Czar. True, on one occa- 
sion when a farmer complained of an act of 
tyranny on the part of an official of the gov 
ernment, old Alexander leaped to his feet and 
brought down his fist with a crash on his 
study table. 

“He shall be removed from his trust,” he 
exclaimed. 

And to the astonishment of the farmer 
within a fortnight the official resigned his of 
fice and made his departure. 

No Orpinary HERMIT 

This was remembered after the hermit’s 
death, as were some other corroborative evi- 
dences that the hermit was not an ordinary 
hermit. And not long after his death one of 
his confidants confessed, he being on his own 
death-bed, that he had been paid a large sum 
for his silence for the part he had taken 
in the pretended death of the Czar and the 
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preparation of the body of the peasant. 
To-day, if we should visit the great uni- 
versity town of Tomsk, we could see the her- 
mit’s cottage, with portraits of the Czar 
Alexander from boyhood to his old age. And 
we could visit the tomb, where a sentry is sta- 
tioned and where candles are always kept 
burning. There is plenty of evidence, aside 
from the portraits, that the hermit was the 
Czar and that he did extend his vacation for 
many years. And no doubt, there have been 
other monarchs who would gladly have length- 
ened out their own “day off,” thus forever 
ridding themselves of the weight of a crown 
and the irritation of the cloak of ermine. 


His Own Master 

The insurance solicitor has a bunch of 
things for thankfulness. He does not wear 
ermine, it is true, but as there are few that 
are expected to clothe themselves in that un- 
comfortable skin, this hardly counts. What 
does count, among many other things, is that 
the solicitor is his own master. If you do not 
consider this a reason for thankfulness, just 
look about you and you will discover many a 
man who is little better than a slave. This is 
modern business, where a man is a cog in the 
mechanism of a corporation. His time, his 
methods, his discoveries, his way of thinking 
in nearly everything, he himself, is sold for a 
pay envelope. 

Think of this, you free fellows! Of course, 
there are the days when the pay envelope 
would be delightfully handy. But you know 
that you would never sell your liberty even 
for a pretty thick envelope. Gloriously free 
you are, and, if you knew it, you are envied 
hy every man who is chained to a desk. 

As aman is his own master he should drive 
himself as no other would ever drive him. 
That is part of the glory of being your own 
master. For a man labors at his best when he 
knows that he is self-driven. There is a de- 
light in satisfying the demands of self not to 
be enjoyed by those whose tasks are assigned 
to them. The best effort of mankind has never 
been the effort required by a task-giver. And 
the best effort of mankind has been the self- 
driven effort that leaves behind it a satis fac- 
tion and joy that very many workers can 
never know. 

The dollars earned by the solicitor are self- 
earned dollars. There is no one to dole out 
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your wage and haggle with you over your life 
insurance dollars. Your company knows that 
every cent earned by you increases the sum 
total of its premium income. The more you 
make, the more satisfaction is felt at head- 
quarters. Your time is your own, your efforts 
are your own, your ideas are your own; you 
own your business more completely than if 
you were the sole owner of a copper mine ora 


cotton mill. 


Two Montus’ VACATION 

A very successful life insurance solicitor 
said to a friend: “I always take my six weeks 
or two months in Canada, fishing for salmon.” 

“Lucky man!” exclaimed the other. “If I 
was a fool enough to take six weeks from 
business my concern would extend the time 
indefinitely—and without pay.” 

“T need the weeks or months in the woods,” 
said the solicitor. “And, as my time is my 
own, it is nobody’s business. I make it up by 
extra work during the rest of the year.” 

“You fellows are as free as the wind,” re- 
marked the office man. “Take it from me, the 
man whose time is his own is envied by 
princes of industry and by emperors of em- 
pires !” 

And so he is. 


DEATH LOSSES IN FIRST POLICY 
YEAR 

That section of the Gain and Loss Exhibit 
for life insurance companies which deals with 
the death losses incurred on policies issued 
during the calendar year always proves one of 
the most interesting to the active life insurance 
solicitor. When an applicant for life insurance 
signs on the dotted line, the next step is a 
medical examination by the doctor. He is put 
through a rigid investigation, and the findings 
of the doctor are then forwarded to the home 
office, where they undergo the scrutiny of the 
medical directors. These men are presumed 
to have more perfect knowledge of the various 
factors—physical, mental and moral—which 
affect a life insurance than an ordinary medical 
examiner, and as a result of that knowledge 
they turn down numbers of risks passed by the 
medical examiner. In spite of all this care, 
however, numerous persons die within one 
year after*their policies are issued. Accidents 
account for some of them, but in most cases 
it is some unsuspected disease which takes 
them off, disease which the strictest investi- 
gation fails to disclose. It is therefore always 
a strong argument to use figures showing the 
uncertainty of human life when soliciting in- 
surance. 

During the year 1913 some fifty-five compa- 
nies, as shown by the accompanying table, paid 
out about two and one-half million dollars 
in death claims on the lives of persons insured 
during that year. It is true that the mortality 
tables indicated that they might be called upon 
to pay nearly three times that amount, but few 
of the persons insured dreamed that they 
would not live to pay a second premium. 

As only the issues of 1913 are considered in 
the tables it is apparent that the policies were 


on the average but six months old, so that a 
much higher figure would appear were all first- 
vear losses included: 

DEATH LOSSES ON POLICIES ISSUED IN 1913 


| Percent- 
| Expected Death age of 
COMPANIES. Death Losses Actual to 
| Losses. Incurred. | Expected. 
ANtna. ‘antec, Meppene 69,456 27.85 








Bankers Life....... 278,900 106,500 | 38.20 
Bankers, Neb..... 36,526 3,000 8.22 
Bankers Reserve 22,104 2,500 11.31 
MMMPIOBL oops oases es LA ad ear 
LE ree ee 6,000 18.39 
Canada... ea 63,722 1,973 3.10 
UE ee 20,087 1,852 9.23 
Centraliof U.8.......5..61 37,005 4,000 10.81 
Columbian National......| 62,853 14,500 23.07 
Connecticut Mutual......| 102,410 57,000 55.70 
Continental L. I. and [... 23,638 12,387 | 52.37 
Equitable of Iowa........ 61,664 12,000 | 19.47 
Fidelity Mutual...... ...| 983,046 38,500 116.58 
ae ee rene 42,179 | 9,765 23.18 
Germania Life. Seon. 84,578 | 24,225 28.64 
Rome (ile: N.Y... 23... 60,622 | 5,000 8.25 
CO 6 ees meee 4,000 16.72 
International Life........ | 82,861 | 10,000 30.42 
Kansas City Life..... ire 48,385 | 13,000 26.92 
Manhattan............ 35,000 | 2,000 5.72 
Manufacturers.......... 61,258 | 27,810 45.46 
Massachusetts Mutual... 203,983 | 100,500 49.10 
Michigan Mutual. . 39,479 | 3,000 7.60 
Michigan State........... 4,438 | asin. A babar 
Minnesota Mutual........ RO tials Aa. heme 
Missouri State’..........| 113,237 | 42,000 | 37.08 
Mutual Benefit........... 386,500 | 64,500 16.70 
Mutual Life, N. Y........ 798,894 | 375,129 | 46.93 
National Life... . ..+-| 112,232 | 34,900 31.10 
National of U.S. A....... 60,138 | 23,032 38.27 
New ‘England....... ; 160,436 | 73,000 45.50 
New York Life....... 939,255 | 342,114 36.40 
North America, Canada... 38,803 | 10,000 35.77 
North American, Ill... .. 42,510 | 8,477 19.93 
Northwestern Mutual..... | 600,522 241,500 40.18 


Old Colony..... ‘| 6172 | 2,536 | «= 49.00 


Pacific Mutual......... 93,692 | 25,800 27.54 
Penn Mutual............| 300,362 | 145,607 48.50 
Phoenix Mutual.......... 94,060 | 27,320 29.02 
Pittsburgh L. & T..... : 80,522 66,500 82.58 
Provident L& T....... 218,541 47,500 21.73 
Prudential...... 698,823 154,750 22.17 
Reliance Life. . 55,125 23,500 42.61 
eT ae eee 21,585 3,500 16.25 
Security Life of America. 18,810 8,000 42.55 
Security Mutual........ 25,000 1,000 4.00 
SIGTEN MO. iiiccsenca | ORAS 26,079 36.83 
State Mutual.... 91,682 23,990 26.18 


Sun Life. .. 155,418 54,727 35.22 


Travelers. : 234,056 20,527 8.76 
Union Central i 238,357 107,500 45.08 
Union Mutual ‘| 38118 97500 24.93 
U.S. Annuity and Life... .| 14,816 752 5.07 
OURS Arne ceaterete -| 7,432,978 | 2,492,708 33.53 
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MAKING OBJECTIONS PAY 


In every town there is some man who is al- 
ways on the off-side in everything, says a small- 
town insurance salesman, who specializes on 
hard business. 

It takes the best method to handle such fel- 
lows constructively—using them for information 
purposes before finally writing them. 

I had such a prospect for awihle, who was 
very versatile in adopting and originating ob- 
jections—taking great pride in “‘besting the in- 
surance agents,’’ as he termed it. For over a 
year I pursued a definite method with him. I 
would call upon him—get him to interpose a 
line of objections. Part of these I would kill 
off. Of others I would say, I want time to 
think over what you have said and perhaps I 
can answer you later.”’ 

In a year’s time I had secured from my ver- 
satile antagonist probably every objection to 
life insurance that was current in town, as my 
method had put him upon his mettle to provide 
me with objections. Another thing: not every 
man gives his real objection to insuring; he sets 
up a dummy to draw your fire. From this pro- 
spect T learned all actual objections that were 
current and was able to judge many an inter- 
view with better results because of my knowl- 
edge of the real attitude of a draw-fire prospect. 

Finally I hunted up my man, told him how he 
had aided me in securing business, met his ob- 
jections one by one and wrote him for a sub- 
stantial policy, since which time he has been 
one of my most consistent boosters. 

B. C. BEAN IN “SYSTEM.” 





ENDOWMENT INSURANCE 


They cut out “Endowment” insurance 
By making commissions ‘bout half. 

The wisdom of “blind legislation” 
Made the average agent just laugh. 


The agent looks after his pocket; 
After all it is what men all do; 

Mechanic or merchant or banker, 
To self-interest always are true. 


Ere “State legislators” got busy, 

And the Governor made his mistake, 
The agent advised most insurers 

The “Endowment” insurance to take. 


[t made him save up his spare money; 
While the “rate” that the company got 
Made risk that they took much less heavy— 

To say it’s not so’s “tommy rot.” 


Now bulk of the business that’s written 
Is on “life” or the famed “Twenty P.” 
Endowment insurance is lagging, 
"Cause it “nets” less commission, you see. 


Make commissions the same on “Endowment” 
As they were in the good days of yore; 
The company ’d get double money, 
The insurer lay by wealth in store. 


Not one man in fifty, we’re thinking, 
And the statement we think is not rash, 

Knows how, on the spur of the moment, 
Where to wisely invest surplus cash. 


Commissions now paid to the agent 
Should at once be remodeled and made, 
So the company, manager, agent, 
An equivalent fair should be paid. 


The laws that were passed when excitement 
Was raised to a high fever heat, 

Contained some few clauses that “justice” 
With a sober, calm judgment should treat. 


Insurance combined with investment 

Is the hest that most mortals can take— 
The plan that is oft’nest accepted 

By the man who to fact’s wide awake. 


Self-interest’s the same the world over; 
Every agent will sell what pays best. 
Make commissions the same and he’ll ever 
Show his client how he ought to invest. 


All moral philosophy faileth 

When it’s matter of “dollars and cents”— 
In selling insurance most agents 

Will be guided by self-recompense. 


Most agents can sell what they try to, 

And they try to sell what pays them best; 
They’re after commissions, and care not 

If they only can “feather their nest.” 


They'll find out how much a man’s able 
On the annual basis to pay; 

The kind paying largest commissions 
Is the “trick” they successfully “play.” 


But with the commissions adjusted, 
And all based on exact same “per cent,” 
We reckon you'd find that “Endowment” 
Would be sold to a greater extent. 


AuGUSTUS TREADWELL. 


Thursday - 
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HAVE TAKEN $3,000,000 OF LIFE 
INSURANCE 
Ford Employees’ Gain has Been Eighty-six 
Per Cent in Last Ten Months 


That a man’s first duty is toward his fa- 
mily, and that there is no better way of ful- 
filling this obligation than by investing in life 
insurance, can readily be seen in the figures 
which have recently been made public after 
ten months’ operation of the profit-sharing plan 
in the Ford automobile shops in Detroit. 

In that period employees of the great manu- 
facturer have purchased, on contract, homes 
valued at more than $5,000,000; on these they 
have made payments amounting to $1,200,000. 
This is the largest item. As soon as the plan 
was perfected employees first looked toward 
buying a home. When they had done that, 
however, they did not stop. They bought life 
insurance. This is the second most important 
item, and they have taken about $3,000,000. 

That the plan has resulted in increased thrift 
can be seen in the fact that the 9200 employees 
have saved on an average of $48 a month each 
since the plan went into effect. This has been 
placed in savings banks or invested in real 
estate. 

More employees of the Ford plant are com- 
ing up to the qualifications of the profit-shar- 
ing plan constantly, and the number of per- 
sons included under it is expected soon to reach 
10,000. Since it has been in operation the aver- 
age gain per man has been eighty-six per cent 
in life insurance, and in homes owned eighty- 
seven per cent. The gain in bank deposits has 
been 130 per cent. There is also an increase in 
the number of naturalized citizens and a radi 
cal improvement in the habits, morals and 
health of the employees. 


NO SECRET TO “RESULT GETTING” 

The secret about “result getting’ is this—one 
must understand, realize, comprehend fully 
that there isn’t any secret at all, says The John 
Hancock Field. The power to create results 
comes automatically and increasingly to him 
who consciously adopts the right attitude—prop- 
erly reinforced and buttressed with stimulated 
and sustained endeavor. 


In fact, there is no such thing as failure 
except it be for him or them who believe in, 
fear and accept it. 

The ability to create progress, and to a 
marked degree, is the effect of accumulating an 
impressive sequence of smaller successes. The 
every-day affairs tell the story. 

The insurance man who is a_ full-fledged 
agent, and proposes to insure folks, secures new 
business each day, and perseveres until the pur- 
pose has been reached, is one of the regulars. 

His sequential success is consequential—it 
forms the foundation for that larger success 
which stands not merely for a day, a week, a 
month, or a year, but for a whole career. 

The plain truth is that he who is absorbed in 
his business, is fairly obsessed by the purpose 
to “get there,’’ is the man who succeeds best. 

An “underdeveloped purpose carries no punch” 
—it is ‘‘overexposed,’’ and when attacked it 
readily succumbs. But that there is no secret 
about result getting all must admit. 

The way is clear to those whose vision is 
sharpened and magnified by a ‘‘purpose’’—a pur- 
pose so forceful, firm, yet fair, that it attracts 
both speed and safety; in fact, compels them. 


The year 1914 is not yet a closed book. This 
means that there is some time available, even 
now, in which each man can extend and enlarge 
his year’s contribution to the general results. 





LOCAL WAR EFFECTS 


Classification of Prospects Far from 
Discouraging 


The first great shock of the war, which had 
the effect of momentarily checking activities 
in many fields in this country, because of the 
feeling of great uncertainty as to how long the 
struggle would last, and how far-reaching 
would be its consequences, having been firmly 
met, there are evidences aplenty that what first 
seemed an unmitigated evil may turn out to 
have certain pleasanter aspects. 

In life insurance, the wiser and more active 
ones are already bestirring themselves with a 
view to taking advantage of the exigencies of 
a most unusual situation by gathering in busi- 
ness which some of the fieldmen, less sanguine 
and more affected by the general tendency to 
stagnation, may have regarded as at the 
moment not worth trying for. 

The current New York Life Bulletin is full 
of inspiration. That company has issued a 
folder for the benefit of their field workers 
which gives a more cheerful view of the situa- 
tion than could be had from a less careful 
examination of the conditions. It is of such 
general interest that it is printed in full: 


The key is as follows: 


1.—Benefited by the war. 

2.-—Neither benefited nor injured. 

}.--Injured more or less. 

A.—2, accountants; 3, actors; 2, advertising; 1, 
aerated water manufacturers; 1, agricultural imple- 
ments; 38, architects; 8, art dealers; 2, artificial ice 
manufacturers; 3, artists; 2, attorneys; 1, auctioneers; 
1, authors; 2, automobile makers; 2, auto accessories. 

B.—2, bakers; 2, barbers; 2, blacksmiths; 3, bond 
dealers and sellers; 2, bookbinders; 2, bookkeepers; 2, 
booksellers: 1, boot manufacturers; ?, bootblacks; 1, 
bottle blowers; 2, brakemen; 2, brass workers; 1, brew- 


eries; 2, bricklavers: 2, bridge builders; 3, brokers; 2, 
builders; 2, burnishers; 2, butchers; 2, butlers; 2, but- 
ter makers; 2, button makers. 

C.—2, cabinet makers; 2, cabmen; 2, candy manu 


facturers; 1, canning factory employees; 2, cap 
makers; 3, capitalists; 2, carpenters; 2, carpet weavers; 
2, carters; 2, carvers; cashiers; 3, caterers; 1, cat- 
tle raisers; 2, cement dealers; 1, cereal manufacturers; 
2, chairmakers; 3, chandlers; 2, chauffeurs; 2, check- 
ers (hotels, ete.); 2, chefs; 1, chemists; 2, chiropo- 
dists; 3, cigar manufacturers; 2, civil engineers; 2, 
cleaners; 2, clergymen; 2, clerks; 1, clock manu- 
facturers; 2, clothiers; 2, coachmakers; 2, coachmen; 
2, collectors; 2, commission merchants;; 1, composi- 
iors: 2, conductors; 2, confectioners; 2, constables; 
2, consulting engineers; 8, contractors; 2, cooks; 2, 
coppersmiths; 1, correspondents; 2, corset makers; 3, 
costumers; 2, cutters, 








D.—2, dairymen; 2, dancing masters; 2, demon- 
strators; 2, delicatessen proprietors; 2, dentists; 2, 
detectives: 1, distillers; 2, divers; 2, doctors; 2, drafts 
men; 2, dress:inakers; 2, drillers; 2, druggists; 2, dry 
goods merchants; 3, dyers. 

FE.--1, editors: 2, electric light employees; 2, elec 
tric railway employees; 2, electricians; 2, electro- 
platers; 2, electrotypers; 2, embalmers; 2, embossers; 
2, engineers; 2, engravers; 2, ensigns; 2, envelope 

2, erectors; 2, etchers; 2, examiners; 








manufacturers; 2, 
2, excavators; 2, excise agents; 3, explorers; 3, ex- 
porters; 2, express. 

F.—2, factory employees; 1, farmers; 2, feathers, 
dealers; 2, finishers; 2, fire adjusters; 2, fire depart 
ment employees; 1, fish dealers; 1, fishermen; 1, fires 
arm manufacturers: 2, fitters; 2, florists; 2, foremen; 
2, forgemen; 2, founders; 2, freight forwarders; 2 
fruit dealers; 2, furnace makers; 2, furniture dealers; 
3, furriers. 








G.—3, garages; 2, game wardens; 2, gardeners; 2, 
genealogists; 2, general stores; 2, gilders; 2, glaziers; 
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2, governesses; 2, government employees; 1, grain 
dealers; 2, grocers; 2, guards; 2, guides; 2, gymnasts. 

H.—2, haberdashers; 2, hardware dealers; 1, har- 
ness makers; 1, hat makers; 1, horse dealers; 2, horti- 
culturists; 2, hotel employees; 2, housekeepers; 2, 
housewives. 

I.—2, icemen; 1, illustrators; 3, importers; 2, in- 
spectors; 2, installers; 2, instructors; 2, interpreters. 

J.—2, jailers; 2, janitors; 2, japanners; 2, jewelers; 
1, journalists; 2, journeymen; 2, junk dealers. 

L.—2, laundrymen, proprietors; 2, lastmakers; 2, 
lawyers; 1, leather merchants; 2, letter carriers; 2, 
librarians; 2, life savers; 2, lighthouse officers; 2, 
linotypers; 2, lithographers; 1, loan brokers; 2, lock- 
smiths; 2, locomotive engineers; 2, lumbermen. 





M.—2, machinists; 2, maids; 2, mail clerks; 2, man- 
agers; 1, manufacturers; 2, masons; 2, masseurs; 2, 
mates; 2, matrons; 2, merchants; 2, milk dealers; 1, 
millers; 3, miners; 38, mining engineers; 2, ministers; 
3, missionaries; 2, modistes; 2, motormen; 2, munici- 
pal employees; 2, music dealers; 2, musicians; 1, 
moving pictures, 

N.—2, naturalists; 1, newspaper employees; 1, nov- 
elists; 1, nurses. 

O.—1, oil dealers; 2, oculists; 3, opera singers; 2, 
opticians; 3, ore dealers; 2, organists; 2, osteopaths, 

P.—2, painters; 1, papermakers; 1, pawn brokers; 2, 
paymasters; 8, perfumers; 2, pharmacists; 2, photo- 
graphers; 2, physicians; 2, pianists; 2, pilots; 2, 
plumbers; 2, policemen; 2, postmen; 1, powder 
makers; 2, preachers; 2, pressmen; 2, printers; 2, pro- 
fessors; 2, proprietors; 1, provision dealers; 2, pur- 
chasing agents; 1, publishers. 

R.—2, rabbis; 2, railroad employees; 3, real es- 
tate agents; 2, reporters;; 2, revenue collectors; 2, 
restaurants; 2, roofers. 


S.—1, saddlers; 2, safemakers; 2, sailors; 2, sales- 
men; 2, saloonkeepers; 2, sanitarium keepe . 
yers; 2, sculptors; 2, seamstresses; 2, secretaries; 2, 
servants; 2, sextons; -2, sheriffs; 1, shoe dealers; 2, 
silversmiths; 2, singers; 1, soldiers; 2, solicitors; 2, 
spinners; 2, stables; 2, stationers; 1, statisticians; 2, 
stenographers; 2, stewards; 3, stock brokers; 2, stu- 
dents; 2, superintendents; 1, surgeons; 2, surveyors. 





T.—2, theatrical managers; 2, tailors; 1, tanners; 2. 


@s 
teachers; 1, telegraph employees; 1, telephone em- 


ployees; 1, toymakers; 1, tent makers. 
U.—2, undertakers; 1, underwear manufacturers. 
W.—1, wine industry; 2, wiremen; 2, wood dealers; 
1, writers. 
Z.—2, zincesmiths, 


Commenting on the list, they say: 


The war in Europe has reduced the ability of 
very few people in this country to buy life in- 
surance. There are many classes whom the 
war and business conditions do not affect very 
materially. People have to eat; the grocer is 
doing business along the same lines, so is the 
butcher, the coal man, the ice man, the tailor; 
so are the retail dry goods stores, the clothing 
stores, doctors, lawyers, other professional men, 
and last, but not least, the clerks and em- 
ployees in practically every line. One of the 
best writers in the South says that since war 
was declared he has been going after the peo- 
ple who are sure of their incomes and sure of 
While he has not written as 
many large policies, he has secured a number 


their business. 


of applications. The main point is that he has 
taken himself in hand, has adjusted himself to 
the new conditions and is making just as much 
money as ever. 
The folder 
opinion as accurately as can be given on such 
a list You’ll find, to your surprise, that most 
of the occupations seem either to be benefited 
or else neither benefited nor injured by the war 
situation, while many lines are busier than 


represents the consensus of 


ever. Orders are coming for blankets and shoes 
for the armies of Europe, and there is a quick- 
ening of the business pulse all along the line. 
We believe this folder will be of material help 
for the same reasons that made it valuable when 
it was first brought out some years ago. 

You may not recall the circumstances. An 
Iowa field man hadn’t been doing much until 
this list was sent him. In some way he im- 
agined that prospects were scarce. Till then 
he had been able to put down but a few names. 
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He was thinking in a general way. He hadn’t 
analyzed the situation. With a list somewhat 
like the before him, he ran the 
number of good prospects up to more than 500, 
even in a small city, many of whom later took 
insurance with the New York Life. 


present one 


THE SAME OLD EXCUSE 
The greatest problem agent is up 
against to-day is that the prospect says he can’t 
afford life insurance and hasn’t the money to 
This time-honored, 
weather-beaten excuse that’s been hurled at 
life insurance men Adam was a_ boy 
comes forward, dressed for the occasion, quite 


every 


pay for it. same old 


since 


as frequently in good times as in bad, always 
for the same reasons—to stand off the agent and 
gain time for parley. , Never be offended by this 
attitude. [expect it. It is human nature. We 
all do the same. 
Think a minute. 


something, isn’t it your first inclination, as a 


If a man tries to sell you 


rule, to put up your guard and be on the de- 
fensive? But if he persists, if he is a good 
salesman, if he interests you, if he shows you 
that he is selling something you really need, 
something you can use to advantage in your 
household, something that will in the long run 
save you money, you take notice, and if he in- 
terests you sufficiently you'll find a way to 
make the purchase, you'll find the money, not- 
withstanding your first assertion that you 
didn’t need it, didn’t want it, couldn’t afford it 
and didn’t have the funds. 


And so it is in selling life insurance. Of 
course, he doesn’t want it. At least, how can 
he know that he does want it? That is for 
you to show him. And this you can do in a 
hundred ways, few of which can be put on 
paper, but every salesman has them on his 
tongue tip, a thought connected with local is- 
sues in the home town, the death of a neigh- 
hor, the failure of a firm, a birth, a wedding, a 
thought in the newspaper, and, or the very 
greatest value at this particular moment, a com- 
parison of the shattered security vaiues of to- 
day on the bourses of the world as against the 
unimpaired integrity of a life insurance policy 
that reaches its fullest and greatest value when 
other things are at their lowest ebb and death 
is at the door—New York Life Bulletin. 


THE FAMILY AND LIFE INSURANCE 


Safeguarding the family and the relation of 
life insurance form the topes of an interesting 
article in the current Northwestern National 
News. The author is Mrs. Thomas G. Winter, 
chairman of the literature department of the 
General Federation of Womens Clubs and pres- 
ident of the Womens Club of Minneapolis. 

She writes that as soon as one’s attention is 
called, it must be realized that detatched peo- 
ple—people without homes—cannot make a city, 
a State or a nation. The unit upon which gso- 
ciety is built is the family, and the family and 
family life are the community’s first consider- 
ation. 

Mrs. Winter continues: 


So marriage does much more than join one 


Thursday 


man and one woman; it creates the new social 
unit, greater than either of the two individuals 
which make it, a unit to whose safeguarding all 
the forces of civilization must bend. For a 
family is not a mere heap of people. It has 
character and individuality of its own. It has 
its own soul. It has its own spirit, its own 
habits, its own little ways, even its tricks of 
Manners and speech. It has a being of its own 
quite as real as if it had a body. 

Into a family a child has a right to be born. 
God does not intend that a human soul should 
be brooded in anything less sacred and less es- 
sential. No charitable institution, however, 
well and kindly managed, can give the warmth, 
the spiritual atmosphere, the moral standard 
that belong to the home circle. So thoroughly 
is this coming to be realized that the more ad- 
vanced charities are preferring to put destitute 
children into private homes rather than into 
the best institutions—feeling that even a some- 
what inferior family is a better place to grow 
up in than the best of perfunctory public 
“Homes.” It comes nearer to the normal. 

Well, suppose the family called into existence, 
husband, wife and children, forming this com- 
pact unit whose life is the very life of their 
lives. Into such a group death often falls like 
a bomb, bursting it to pieces, scattering its 
members, making them solitary individuals, 
each struggling alone instead of in that circle 
where they belong, that home which is the unit 
of social life. Better—infinitely better—a 
family maimed by the loss of one of its mem- 
bers, perhaps the bread-winner, than such a 
breaking down of the essentials of life. 

This is where life insurance comes in. It is 
one of the forces that cements the family in 
danger of dismembering. For, after all, money 
must give the body to the soul of family life, 
and even a small sum may make the difference 
between the possibility of keeping on the nor- 
mal natural life or flinging it into fragments. 
And nothing can be of greater importance to 
the makers and founders of a family than this 
guaranteeing of the performance of the sacred 
unit which they have created. ° 
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THE GERMANIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Sixth Edition, 1914-15 
THOROUGHLY REVISED AND ENLARGED 


VEST POCKET 


LIFE AGENTS BRIEF 


A Synopsis of Premium Rates, Policy Provisions 


and Net Cost of Insurance 


OF NEW YORK 


Premium Ratges.—Arranged by ages, for quick comparison. Ages 20 to 
65. Participating and non-participating rates. Whole life, 15 and 20-pay- 
ment; 10, 15 and 20-year endowment; 10-payment, 20-year endowment; 
10 and 20-year term. 


Another evidence of 
PROGRESSIVE METHODS 


This policy is economically perfect. 
It combines the 
MAXIMUM of PROTECTION 
during the productive years witha 
COMPETENCY for OLD AGE. 


THE IDEAL POLICY TO SELL 


For particulars and Agency Contracts for 
exclusive territory on liberal terms, address 


HOME OFFICE 


50 UNION SQUARE NEW YORK CITY 


Poticy Provistions.—Arranged by subjects. Age Limit. Application, 
Dividends, Grace, Incontestability, Loans, Non-Forfeiture, Occupation, 
Payment of Claims, Reinstatement, Residence and Travel, Suicide, Women. 

Net Cost or INSuRANCE.—Arranged by ages. Premiums less dividends 
for the nine years 1906-14 on policies one, two, three, four, five, ten, fifteen 
and twenty years old. Ages 25, 35, 45 and 55 on Ordinary Life, 20-Pay- 
ment Life and 20-Year Endowment forms. 

THRE Vest Pocket Lire AGENTS BRIEF as its name implies, is in shape 
for convenient carrying in the vest pocket, and is a most valuable com- 
panion for the solicitor. It contains 274 pages, is printed on a fine quality 
of imported bible paper, is less than 6 inches long and 3% inches wide, and 
is bound in flexible leather covers. 


The present edition covers 129 organizations. 
PRICE, PER COPY, $1.00 


A discount of 20 per cent will be made on all orders of 
100 copies or more 
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FIRST WEEK’S TRY-OUT 


Developments in Working of New York 
Workmen’s Compensation Law 


STOCK COMPANIES GET MUCH BUSINESS 


Contrary to Early Expectations, Mutuals Trail 
Behind State Fund in Applications Secured 

by its 

compensation 


What has been pronounced 
tagonists the best 


law on the American continent, and by its op- 


pro- 
workmen’s 


ponents the worst, has now been in force less 
for 
on 


than a month, having become effective 
underwriting and 
July 1. 

This act is distinguished from similar laws 
in other States by the fact that it provides in- 
demnities up to a maximum of the claimants’ 


insurance purposes 


average earnings, if said earnings be one hun- 
‘dred dollars per month or less, and by the 
fact that it provides for four separate and 
distinct classes of insurance. These consist of : 
(1) The stock casualty companies, as hereto- 
fore, under the old negligence and employers’ 
liability law; (2) The State Fund, created by 
this act for the express purpose of underwrit- 
ing compensation risks, and provided by law 
and appropriation with operating expenses for 
a period of two years; (3) The mutuals, as- 
sociations the formation of which was legal- 
ized by the present. act; (4) Self-insurance, a 
form of insurance carried, as its name im- 
plies, by the employer himself, subject to the 
approval of the Compensation Commission of 
his financial ability to do so. 

Prior to July 1 there was a great deal of 
speculation and prophecy among casualty un- 
derwriters and in the public press as to how 
the new law would work out, and to which of 
the four classes of insurance the lion’s share 
of the volume would fall. Not a little atten- 
tion was attracted by the mutuals, which, re- 
Viving a long discredited system of insurance, 
were hailed in some quarters as the means 
through which the employer would be put in 
a position where he would most willingly safe- 
guard the lives and limbs of his workmen be- 
Cause the mutual company would make such 
action a strong incei tive in the fact that thus 
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losses would be kept down and premiums be 
established at a correspondingly low rate. 
Therefore it was not surprising that between 
January I and July 1, 1914, no less: than seven 
associations scattered about the State signi- 
fied their intention of entering the workmen’s 
Some of 
these have already abandoned that idea, others 
are still in the field, but thus far not 


cveated any pronounced furore by the volume 


compensation field to write business. 
have 


of business which they have secured. 


THE STATE FUND 

Little was at first expected from the State 
Fund, and the stock casualty companies in the 
majority of cases looked toward the newly 
created mutuals as the source of the most bit- 
ter competition. Contrary to 
however, the State Fund is already looming 


expectations, 


large as a business getter, and its methods are 
in a fair way to practically make the develop- 
ment of the mutuals into a serious factor of 
the business a virtual impossibility. 

Under the insurance law of New York State 
all organizations writing compensation insur- 
ance must submit the rates at which they in- 
tend to underwrite compensation insurance to 
the State Insurance Department for approval, 
execpt the State Fund, which is especially €x- 
empted from the supervision of the State In- 
surance Department by the act which creates 
it. In view of these facts the Insurance De- 
partment promulgated a manual of compensa- 
the 
which either stock casualty companies or mu 


tion rates which are minimum rates at 
tuals are allowed to accept risks of the char- 
acter covered by workmen's compensation in- 
surance. The State Fund, on the other hand, 
as soon as it became sufficiently organized ‘to 
enter.the field, immediately announced that, in 
the fact that its 


guaranteed by appropriations 


view of overhead charges 


were for a 
period of two years, it would only have to 
charge premiums high enough to cover the 
actual risks assumed, and thereupon proceeded 
to quote ratings in every case below the rates 
promulgated by the Insurance Department as 
rates for stock and mutual com- 
It has been reported that the State 
Fund rates were ten per cent below the manual, 


further cut 


minimum 


panies. 


and that there were rumors of a 
of fifteen the 
rates, but this is entirely correct. 


reduced 
not The 
State Fund ratings are exactly eight and one- 
the 


per cent of already 


‘ 


third per cent below manual, and a 


present it would hardly appear necessary for 


for 
the 


the fund to reduce them further merely 
To 


State Fund has issued in round numbers 


the sake of getting business. date 
15,- 
000 policies, representing a premium income 
of approximately $2,500,000. Only about ten 


per cent, or $250,000 of this business, has 
been paid for, however, the remainder being 
full 
six months from July 1 on and effective as 
The State Fund 
expects to hold about a million of the business 


simply under binders’ covering for the 


soon as premiums are paid. 


thus in force, in view of the fact that a great 
deal of the risks on which it has issued binders 
If this 
the annual 


will eventually seek other insurance. 


forecast is correct, that will put 
premium income of the State Fund well above 


the two million dollar mark. 


Tue Srock CASUALTY COMPANIES 


In spite of the fact that it is too early yet 
to secure adequate figures as to writings ot 
stock casualty companies in compensation since 
the first of the month, at the same time it is 
well known that every company writing this 
class of business has been swamped with ap- 
that the law 
The stock companies 


plications since the day went 
into effect. 


every 


force and 


are not renewing one of their old 
liability risks for compensation, yet they are 
attracting so much new compensation that they 
are the gainers in premium after all. 

It is certainly a high tribute to the general 
repuation of the stock casualty companies that 
they still able to hold the 
volume of their business under the present ad- 


State 


are and increase 


verse competition on the part of the 
This is especially remarkable when it 
that the 


panies find the Insurance 


Fund. 


is recalled more conservative com- 
Department’s ap 
proved rates too low for safety on the great 
majority of classifications and feel constrained 
to make higher charges still for coverage, or 
in some cases refuse to go on the risk alto- 
vether. 

But as has been stated in a daily news- 
paper this proves that “wherever government 
attempts to invade the field of private enter 
prise, there is a tendency of substantial busi- 
ness to stand by the latter.” 

The estimated total 


compensation insurance in New York will he 


annual premium from 


in the neighborhood of $45,000,000, so that it 


would seem that from a casulty underwriting 


standpoint the often and much abused stock 
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companies will be far from eliminated from 
the field by the passage of the new law. On 
the other hand, the casualty field man has 
opened before him in New York State a class 
of business never before dreamed of both in 
extent and susceptibility to his persuasion to 
insure, for he is backed by a statute which 
compels every employer of labor to insure 
somewhere. It is only for the solicitor to 
urge and demonstrate the value of his com- 
pany as an insurance carrier. 


JUDICIAL BOND 


When you consider the complicated mesh of 
features and considerations which make practi- 
cally every judicial bond a distinct proposition 
by itself—a risk to be assumed only after pain- 
staking study and precautionary measures by 
experts and specialists—it is more or less in- 
comprehensible that so many of these bonds 
should be signed by personal sureties. In spite 
of the care used by surety companies on this 
class of risks the loss ratios are high, and yet 
every day individuals personally obligate them- 
selves by signing, without any insight into the 
risks involved and without any attempt at 
counter-protection or precaution, bonds which 
no surety company would write without joint 
control, collateral or other necessary require- 
mepts. These individuals obligate themselves 
by liability extending over long periods of years 
and fail to realize that the liability may materi- 
alize through many possible, and even likely, 
occurrences or circumstances not related to the 
direct honesty of the friends for whom they 
sign. 

Take an administrator or guardian under per- 
sonal bond, with no requirements as to joint 
control or periodical accountings. He is an 
honest man, to all intents and purposes, but the 
period of his accountancy is long. Suppose he 
is hard-pressed for money. He would not con- 
sider for a moment a violation of his charge, 
but it is easy to salve his conscience by convinc- 
ing himself that he is only “borrowing” from 
the funds entrusted to him. Such ‘‘borrowing”’ 
is seldom followed by restitution, for repayment 
is too easily postponed, and further ‘‘borrowing”’ 
often follows, with the result that a final ac- 
counting shows a shortage. 

And this is only one common instance. It 
is the duty of surety company agents to study 
the personal bond situation in their territories, 
make the hazards known and secure for cor- 
porate suretyship its due recognition.—Massa- 
chusetts Bonding Co-ordinator. 


PERSONALITY 


When we put on a new man to sell accident 
and health insurance we find that the very first 
idea many of them have is that if they can only 
distribute circulars enough, and hire an office, 
business is bound to come their way. They lose 
sight of the fact that writing accident and 
health insurance is a business that depends on 
the personal element. Circulars and literature 
help out but little; and, in fact, the very best 
agencies are not circular distributing depots, 
but are those that personally canvass for busi- 
ness. 

This was particularly brought to our atten- 
tion the other day by a letter we received from 
one of our men who has tried out many ideas 
about getting business. In his letter he wrote: 
‘“‘A personal canvass is the only way to get busi- 
ness, and the sooner an agent gets this into 
his cranium the sooner he will be on the road 
to success in the insurance business.”’ 

No truer words were ever spoken. An agent 
has got to get down to work; see the people, 
make them prospects, and then land them, with- 
out depending upon letters, circulars, or any 
other of the various so-called labor-saving 
methods of getting business. 

The personal touch is not only needed in pro- 
ducing business, but in holding it. It is wise to 
always keep in personal touch with your policy- 
holders when possible, as your friendliness will 
keep them on your list and give you a recom- 
mendation to their friends so that you can se- 
cure more business.—Massachusetts Accident 
Bulletin. 


ON MUTUAL BASIS 


Stock Companies May Write Compen- 
sation According to Texas Ruling 


OPINION FOLLOWS COMPANY’S ACTION 





Kentucky Commission Organizing—Compensation 
News from Other States 


Stock companies may now write workmen’s 
compensation insurance on a mutual plan pro- 
vided they comply with the requirements, re- 
strictions and limitations of the Texas Em- 
ployers Liability Act, according to a _ ruling 
rendered by the attorney-general’s department 
to the Commissioner of Insurance and Banking. 
This is a new departure in the insurance busi- 
ness of Texas. The question came up Over a 
form of policy submitted to the Commissioner 
of Insurance by the Aetna Life of Hartford, 
which carried a ‘rider’ giving the insurer the 
option of insuring on the mutual plan. The 
Commissioner refused to approve the policy and 
submitted the matter to the attorney-general. 
The opinion was rendered in which the Depart- 
ment disapproved of the rider unless the com- 
pany complied with the restrictions of the em- 
ployers’ liability act. The company decided it 
would comply with these requirements and the 
Department approved the policy with this rider. 
The American Indemnity Company of Galveston 
then submitted a similar form of policy, but it 
differed from the Aetna in an essential feature 
in that only a charge of thirty per cent against 
workmen’s compensation insurance’ written, 
while the AStna form provided that all charges 
shall be against the indemnity business. This 
form has now been presented to the attorney- 
general’s department for a ruling. It is under- 
stood that other companies are to take advan- 
tage of this ruling and write this class of in- 
surance on the mutual plan, the idea being to 
meet the rates of the Texas Employers Insur- 
ance Association and compete with it along the 
same lines. 

The rider submitted by the American In- 
demnity of Galveston was later approved by In- 
surance Commissioner Collier. 

The Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corpora- 
tion of London has notified the Texas Insurance 
Department that it has accepted the new work- 
men’s compensation insurance rates recently 
approved by the Commissioner. This makes a 
total of eight companies that are now doing busi- 
ness under these rates, all but one being stock 
companies, that being the Texas Employers In- 
surance Association, a reciprocal concern. 


KENTUCKY COMMISSION ORGANIZING 


The Workmens Compensation Commission of 
Kentucky is in process of organization, Q. T. 
Gatewood being assigned to the task of making 
preliminary arrangements for the operations of 
the bureau, which will take hold June 15, when 
the compensation law becomes effective. The 
system is operative January 1 next. Insurance 
men are not disturbed over the situation, be- 
lieving that the law will be declared unconsti- 
tutional before time for making a change from 
the present arrangements. i 

Governor James M. Cox made an address be- 
fore the Cleveland Association of Life Under- 
writers at its annual meeting at the Hotel Stat- 
ler recently. He confined himself to a de- 
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fense and explanation of the workmen’s com- 
pensation act and various phases of insur- 
ance. The State will not attempt to take over 
any utility business as long as it is conducted 
efficiently and fairly, he said. It was then 
pointed out that there are no objections to fire 
and life insurance companies so far as their 
operating is concerned; but, on the other hand, 
the Governor said that claims of workmen for 
damages were almost always taken into court 
and any awards made were largely consumed in 
attorneys’ fees and court costs. This was the 
reason for the enactment of the compensation 
law, he said. The workingmen of the country 
must be protected, and he feels that is the 
ideal manner of furnishing them and their 
families the needed protection. 


DEPARTMENT APPROVES DECISION 


The New York Insurance Department has ap- 
proved the following decisions of the rating 
and classification committee of the compensa- 
tion inspection rating board: 


GENERAL 

1. The committee will pass upon all questions in- 
volving the application of the manual in actual prac- 
tice, as for instance questions relating to classifica- 
tion of risks, division of pay-roll and the creation of 
new classifications when deemed necessary. 

2. In the case of questions relative to specific in- 
surance risks, the committee will require to be fur- 
nished with the following particulars: 

A. Name and location of risk. 

B. Operations to be covered. 

C. Division of pay-roll proposed by insurance 
carrier. 

SPECIFIC 

3. Exclusion of Certain Employees Not Permis- 
sible.—An insurance company inquires whether it may 
issue a contract excluding the coverage of certain 
employees. No such contract has been approved— 
only the standard form may be used. 

4. Department Stores.—The manual rate for depart- 
ment stores applies to all employees excepting 
drivers, drivers’ helpers and clerical office force. 

5. Subway Construction.—The manual rate for this 
classification applies to all sections of the work with- 
out sub-classification. 

6. Repairing Iron and Steel Vessels by Process of 
Electric Welding.—Manual rate applicable is that for 
electric welding. 

7. J. B. King & Co., New Brighton, S. I.—Rates 
on this risk may be quoted on divided pay-roll, sub- 
ject to verification by Compensation Rating Board as 
follows: 

A. Plaster Mills—no quarryiny. 

B. Plaster board and plaster block manufacturers— 
no quarrying and no crushing or grinding. 

_8. Vessels.—Minimum premium for barges and 
lighters—not seagoing, and for canal boats, has been 
reduced to $25. 

9. Vessels.—Barges—not seagoing, not insurable as 
canal boats. Manual rate $4.86. 

10. Vessels.—River tug boats take the rate for 
ocean and coastwise tug boats, $5.67. 

11, Check Protectors.—The manual rate for this 
classification is the same as for adding machine 
manufacturers, namely, 75 cents. 

12. Pay-roll of Engineers and Other Experts.— 
Such persons, if not officers of a corporation, are to 
be included at their actual remuneration. The $1500 
limitation is intended to apply only to officers. 

13. Redrawing of Metal Tubes.—The rate applicable 
to a risk whose operations are thus described is $3.43, 
“tube manufacturers—metal.” 

14, Packing Cases—Second-Hand Dealers—Using 
Machinery.—For such risks the manual rate for box 
manufacturers using machinery ($3.73) applies. 

15. Street Railroad Companies—Electric, All Sys- 
tems, Not Interurban.—The rate for this classifica- 
tion covers actual operations and repairs, etc., but 
not construction of new extensions of lines. . 

16. Dry Docks—Operating Docks and Repairing of 
Vessels.—The proper rate applicable to a concern 
which repairs vessels and also operates a dry dock in 
connection therewith is $9.72. Pay-roll not divisible. 

17. Standard Oil Company of New York.—The De- 
partment has approved the decision of the classifica- 
tion committee of the Compensation Inspection 
Rating Board with regard to the classification of this 
risk upon the basis of divided pay-roll. 


MASSACHUSETTS COMPENSATION 


Senate Bill 619, which was heard before the 
committee on joint judiciary on Monday and 
Tuesday, met with strenuous opposition from 
every quarter, except the Massachusetts Em- 
ployees Association. The bill which was sent 
to the legislature with a special message from 
Governor Walsh, in which he urged the neces- 
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sity of prompt legislation upon the question in- 
volved, namely, the placing of insurance in the 
list of ‘commodities in common use’’ and the 
substitution of the industrial accident board as 
the final body of appeal rather than the Insur- 
ance Commissioner. At the meeting on Monday, 
Manager Bucklin of the Massachusetts Em- 
ployees Insurance Association argued in favor 
of the bill, declaring that the stock companies 
had combined to make rates on workmen’s 
compensation so low that the Mutual Associa- 
tion would be driven out of business, and that 
the final result would be an increase in rates 
after the mutual was compelled to retire from 
competition. He also declared in substance that 
in his opinion, the opinion of one man, viz., the 
Insurance Commissioner, was not so likely to 
be sound as that of a body of men such as the 
industrial accident board. Asked whether or 
not he or any one from the office of his com- 
pany had approached the Governor for the sake 
of having the bills under consideration intro- 
duced, Mr. Bucklin evaded the issue for some 
time, but finally admitted that he himself had 
had a conference with Governor Walsh. 


CONSTITUTIONALITY OF IOWA LAW 


The lowa Workmen’s Compensation Act, which 
was declared constitutional and valid by Judge 
Smith McPherson in Federal Court at Des 
Moines last week, is going up to the Circuit 
Court of Appeals. This is declared to be the 
time the law has been passed upon in the 
United States Courts. J. ©. Hawkins has served 
notice of appeal alleging errors, in that the 
court sustained the motion to dismiss the case, 
which, in effect, was declaring the law valid; 
in entering an order denying the plaintiff relief 
and in holding that the plaintiff’s averments 
were not such as to entitle him to the relief 
demanded. There were rumors that the law 
would be tested again when the Pullman Car 
Company filed an acceptance of the new law, 
but did so under protest. However, it is the 
opinion of Special Counsel Henry Sampson that 
no further test will come of the law than that 
before the Circuit Court of Appeals. The Pull- 
man Company added this statement to its formal 
acceptance: 


The undersigned protests that the foregoing 
words and elects that the words following the 
Same are used only because required by said 
act and because of compulsion and duress there- 
of and not binding and accordingly uses said 
words under protest. 


Agent—“A Person Intrusted with Business 
by Another” 


Responsibilities and obligations accompany 
such intrustment, and with the insurance agent 
the responsibility, the obligation is two-fold, it 
includes client and company, each intrusting 
their business to him. 

Unfortunately many an insurance agent con- 
siders himself agent for himself, as though 
simply intrusted with the filling and fattening 
of his pocket-book regardless of any other re- 
sponsibilities or obligations. His company to 
him is a source of supply, his client a customer 
upon whom he can unload—the two forming a 
combination through which he lines his purse 
without the slightest consideration for the in- 
terest or welfare of either. 

Such a thing is looked upon as highly repre- 
hensible in other lines of business, and it is 
doubly so in a business so completely based up- 
on trust and confidence as is the business of in- 
surance. 

The honorable, conscientious agent, whose 
chief and first consideration is watchful care 
for the interest of client and company, is a true 
man, the other is ——--——-——-——. Be a true 
man.—Preferred Pilot. 


STATE INSURANCE FUND. 


Edson S. Lott Discusses Extension of 
Power by Resolution 





DECLARES COURTS HAVE FINAL SAY 


Workmen’s Compensation Commission cf New 
York Would Attempt to Increase Fund’s 
Limitation 


The recent action taken by the Workmens 
Compensation Commission of New York in 
adopting a resolution with a view of extending 
the power of the State Insurance Fund, which 
is administered by the commission, has caused 
considerable comment in casualty insurance 
circles. President Edson S. Lott, of the United 
States Casualty of New York, who has taken a 
keen interest in workmen’s compensation mat- 
ters throughout the country, has the following 
to say relative to the resolution: 


The Workmens Compensation Commission, ap- 
parently moved by the criticisms of its state- 
ments concerning the effect of section 53 of the 
workmen’s compensation law, recently adopted 
the following preamble and resolution: 

“Whereas, It has come to the notice of this 
commission that statements have been made to 
the effect that the policy of the State Insurance 
Fund will not protect employers generally 
against a suit that might be instituted by an 
injured employee who refused to accept com- 
pensation and elected to bring action at com- 
mon law; and 

‘“‘Whereas, section 53 of the same act, entitled 
‘Release From All Liability,’ provides that: 
‘An employer securing the payment of compen- 
sation by contributing premiums to the State 
Fund shall thereby become relieved from all 
liability for personal injuries or death sus- 
tained by his employees’; therefore be it 

“Resolved, That, in the opinion of this com- 
mission, the foregoing provisions of the work- 
men’s compensation act protect an employer 
carrying on a hazardous employment, who se- 
cures the payment of compensation to all his 
employees by insurance in the State Fund, 
against suit for damage at common law by an 
employee in his service, since all employees of 
an employer whose business is a hazardous em- 
ployment within the meaning of the act, upon 
the premises or at the plant, or in the course 
of employment away from the plant, are held 
by this commission to come within the provi- 
sions of the act above cited; sand, therefore, 
have no right to bring action for damages 
against their employer on account of injuries 
received in the course of employment.” 

This resolution merely supplements a tenta- 
tive ruling made some time early in June. The 
Workmens Compensation Commission thén de- 
clared that an employer conducting a business 
apparently ‘‘hazardous’’ under the compensation 
law must have compensation insurance covering 
all his employees, whether or not their work 
was actually ‘“‘hazardous;’’ thus making compen- 
sation insurance necessary, say, even for clerks, 
traveling men and executive office employees. 
It is not difficult to guess the reason back of 
such ruling. It was more than an open ques- 
tion whether employees not actually engaged in 
the processes of manufacture, even in the 
“hazardous employments,’ were within the 
compensation law. The State Fund could write 
only compensation insurance. Therefore, the 
advantage of the stock and mutual companies, 
due to the “hazardous” and ‘‘non-hazardous”’ 
distinction, would be somewhat minimized by 
tempting employers to insure in the State Fund, 
on the plea that all their employees must have 
compensation insurance. The tentative ruling 
to which reference has been made was thus but 
a business-getting device, at which the rivals 
of the State Fund may smile, but concerning 
which they cannot well complain. 

The resolution, previously quoted, is however, 
a different matter. By it the Commission says, 
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in substance, that where an employer who car- 
ries on a hazardous employment has secured 
the payment of compensation to all of his em- 
ployees by insurance in the State Fund, no em- 
ployee of such an employer has a “right to bring 
action for damages * * * on account of injuries 
received in the course of the employment.”’ 

By what authority, pray, was the Workmens 
Compensation Commission constituted a court 
of final jurisdiction in the State of New York? 
What is there in the compensation law which 
deprives an employee of his common law right 
to sue for damages in case he does not do 
work included in any of the forty-two ‘‘hazard- 
ous’’ employments? Evidently the Commission 
thinks that—unlike other administrative bodies 
—it has been given both judicial and iegisla- 
tive functions. The crucial question is the kind 
of work done by the employee. That determines 
the employee’s rights. The Commission can- 
not “‘resolve’’ such rights away. The State In- 
surance Fund’s policy cannot deny such rights. 
The employer is not protected against such 
rights either by the State Fund’s insurance 
contract or by the State Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Commission's resolution. The courts have 
the final say. And, until the courts have spoken 
the employer who insures against compensa- 
tion liability in the State Fund is not released 
from common law liability to such ef his em- 
ployees as do not come within the compensa- 
tion law. 

More, the Commission does not quote all of 
section 53; nor does it refer to the definitions 
of “employee” and ‘‘employer” in the compen- 
sation law. These are important omissions. 
The clause of section 53 which the Commission 
omits and which follows immediately after 
the words it quotes is: “and the persons en- 
titled to compensation under this chapter shall 
have recourse therefor only to the State Fund 
and not to the employer.’’ Note the clause ‘‘the 
persons entitled to compensation under this 
chapter.”’ Note also the definitions of ‘‘em- 
ployee’ and “employer,” and that both of these 
are in terms limited to “hazardous employ- 
ment.’”’ Note also that “hazardous employ- 
ment” is defined in the law as ‘‘a work of occu- 
pation described in section 2 of this chapter.” 
And, having noted all of this, you will see that 
it follows, as day follows night, that the only 
employer who is released from liability and the 
only employee who is limited to recourse to the 
State Fund are the employer and the employee 
whose work and occupation is described in one 
of the forty-two groups. 

Now are, say, clerks, traveling salesmen and 
executive office officials within one of the forty- 
two groups? You don’t know. I don’t know. 
The Commission does not know. The State 
Fund is only guessing. In fact, everybody is 
guessing. The Court of Appeals will determine 
this later on. The Commission doubtless had to 
pass this resolution. Otherwise the tentative 
ruling to which reference has already been 
made would have put its State Fund at a great 
disadvantage in competition with the insurance 
companies. But under our laws the time has 
not yet come when the Commission can substi- 
tute for the Court of Appeals. 

There is but one way—and the Commission 
may resolute and resolute, short of confirmatory 
action of the courts affecting the matter, 
without in any way changing the result—there 
is but one way for the employer in New York 
to secure effective release from liability for 
work accidents, and that is to secure from a 
stock liability company a policy which will pro- 
tect him—for a single and the same premium— 
whether each of his employees is ‘entitled to 
compensation,”’ or whether, not being engaged 
in work included within one of the forty-two 
groups, some have a right of action for negli- 
gence under the common law. The State Fund 
cannot give him a policy guaranteeing this pro- 
tection. The Workmens Compensation Com- 
mission knows this. Its resolution to the con- 
trary is but an abortive effort to bolster up the 
incomplete coverage of the State Fund’s com- 
pensation policy. 

The issue between the State Fund and the in- 
surance companies as to the matter of complete 
release from liability cannot be clouded, either 
by rulings of an administrative commission or 
by insurance contracts issued by the State 
Fund. That issue is in the law itself—and the 
Court of Appeals will ultimately decide it. 
Meanwhile, employers who are wise will secure 
complete protection, rather than part or ques- 
tionable protection. 
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LURE OF THE TELEPHONE 


Agent Tells How It Spoils Good In- 
surance Salesmen 


MAKES CASE OUT OF BROAD STATEMENT 


Cites Instance of Solicitor Losing Renewal on Big 
Automobile Policy Recause Owner Was “‘ Too 
Far from the Office” 


“The telephone,’ declared the manager of 
a successful casualty agency in a Western 
city recently, “is responsible for more ood 
insurance’ salesmen being spoiled than any 
other one thing.” 

This may sound like a broad assertion; but 
the underwriter went on to explain his idea, 
and pretty nearly made out a case against 
the handy, little instrument of communication. 

“It’s so all-fired easy,” he said, “to phone a 
policyholder and see about getting a renewal 
just before expiration; and it’s equally easy 
for the policyholder to put you off or turn 
you down altogether. You've lost the advan- 
tage of a face-to-face, eye-to-eye conversation, 
which makes most sales; and you are open- 
ing the way to loss of the business.” 

“IT know of one case right now that at- 
tracted my attention because it demonstrated 
the point so exactly. A big automobile policy 
was expiring, and the solicitor who originally 
got the business thought it would be a cinch 
to renew it. So he leaned back in his swivel- 
chair, reached for the ‘phone, and got Mr. 
Automobile Owner on the wire. I heard this 
end of the conversation and judged that the 
other chap was busy at that particular mo- 
ment, hadn't thought about the policy . and 
wanted the agent to talk to him about it a 
little later on. The solicitor agreed to do so. 

“Why don’t you go to see that man?” | 
asked him when the conversation was finished. 
‘That’s too important a piece of business to 
run any risks on” | 

Too Far to Go 

“*What's the use?’ he replied. ‘The office 

of the owner is at his factory, way out in the 


south end of town, and it would kill half a 
day to get him. Besides, it’s a cinch that he’ll 
stick. | know him; he’s satisfied with his 
policy, and it’s merely a matter of getting his 
attention for a few minutes.’ 

“Three days later the solicitor came in with 
a crestfallen air, and looked at me_half- 
guiltily. 

“*What do you think?’ he said. ‘Smithson, 
the agent of that little cut-rate company, slid 
out to my policyholder and got the business. 
Isn’t it the limit?’ 

“Not at all,’ | assured him. ‘Smithson is 
simply Johnny-on-the-spot, and you're not. 
Smithson was willing to waste half a day to 
make a call, and you weren't willing to give 
the time to protect your own business, which 
was already on the books. I really don’t 
think you have much sympathy coming your 
way just now.’ 

“*Well, perhaps you're right,’ he admitted. 
‘No more telephone salesmanship for mine.’ 

“The ‘phone is a tiptop proposition for 
making appointments, though even here there 
is danger that the prospect will dodge the is- 
sue and suggest a later call, next week, or 
next month, or next year. The best plan is 
to ‘phone the office of the prospect, find out 
if he’s in, and then get out there as quickly 
as possible. Don’t risk getting a refusal of 
an interview by talking to him personally. 

“You never find life insurance men trying 
to do business over the ‘phone. Why?  Be- 
cause their proposition is hard to sell, and 
they know they must have every advantage 
and every facility if they are to make an im- 
pression. Casualty insurance salesmanship 
should be pitched on just that high a plane. 
Don't follow the line of least resistance by 
using the ‘phone every time you think your 
man is sure to stay with you. You never can 
tell in this business.” 


EXPOSURE TO ACCIDENTS 


General Increase in Percentage of Deaths 
from Violent Causes 

The fact that statistics show that, based on 

the present population of the United States, 
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between 850,000 and 900,000 people of this coun- 
try are doomed to death from accidents during 
the next ten years, is food for thought. Statis- 
tics have been compiled by the Travelers of 
Hartford, showing the gradual increase in the 
percentage of deaths from violent causes to 
the total number of deaths from all causes, as 
is illustrated by the experience of that company, 
which is as follows: 


Years Per Cent of 
of Accidental to Deaths from 
Exposure. All Causes. 

5 years ... 1897-1901 (Pi 

6 years ... 1897-1902 8.2 

7 years ... 1897-1903 8.7 

8 years ... 1897-1904 9.0 

9 years ... 1897-1905 9.3 

10 years ... 1897-1906 9.3 

11 years ... 1897-1907 9.3 

12 years ... 1897-1908 9.2 

13 years ... 1897-1909 9.4 

14 years ... 1897-1910 9.2 

15 years ... 1897-1911 9.1 

16 years ... 1897-1912 9.3 


The greatest percentage in the fifty years of 
the Travelers’ history was contributed in 1912, 
when a total of sixty-seven accidental deaths 
occurred to 544 from all causes, or 12.32 per 
cent. The company’s accident experience for 
twenty years, 1890 to 1910, shows there were 
140 cases of disabling injuries to every acci- 
dental death. The Agents Record says: 

The experience of all accident companies 
shows that one policyholder in eight or nine an- 
nually receives indemnity for accident. Indus- 
trial accidents of the most serious nature are 
being held in check by scientific methods of 
prevention, but the accidents to which all peo- 
ple are exposed where means of prevention are 
impossible because the hazard is individual are 
continually increasing. Column 1 of the follow- 
ing interesting chart shows the causes of acci- 
dents to which all men are exposed without re- 
gard to their employment for which the Travel- 
ers paid benefits under its accident policies in 
1913, and column 2 the percentage of benefits 
paid for each cause to the total amount of bene- 
fit shown, which is a fair measure of the severity 
of the accidents under each cause. 


Per Cent Per Cent 
of No. of of Amounts 


Claims. Paid. 
At home (indoor and 
GUTRIOE) osecace ey etivice ne 23.0 16.9 
PUAN 66.5 3 seccws exe 18.0 13.8 
Sports and_ recreation, 
boating, hunting, 
sports, swimming...... 17.0 15.3 
AUtOMODIES 20... cecccss 15.5 21.8 
Travel (railroad, trolley 
and steamship ........ 11.4 19.5 
Miscellaneous ..........- 1.2 | 
Horse and vehicle....... 5.6 3:5 
Bicycles and motorcycles 2.3 1.5 











General Offices 
First National Bank Building 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Surplus to Policyholders over $600,000.00 


Writing all forms of Bonds, Plate 
Glass, Burglary, Automobile, Liabil- 
ity, Accident and Health. 





Direct Agency Contracts to men of 
character and ability. 





Special agents to assist you in de- 
veloping your territory. 
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workmen cured of their injuries. The growth 
of workmen’s compensation laws in the United 
States has been notable for many improve- 
ments, and it is hoped that as time passes there 
will be a gradual elimination of lax laws 
which makes temptation so great that a 
large per cent of those who come under the 
provisions of the law are unable to withstand 
the opportunity to secure easy money. Until 
the laws become more rigid there will be a cer- 
tain amount of fraud practiced by those who 
have been injured and who prolong the time 
under which they receive compensation. 

The first annual report of the Industrial 
Accident Board of Massachusetts takes up this 
subject at considerable length, and in dealing 
with the subject of malingering, states that in 
Europe it is being found more difficult each 
year to get workmen cured after they are once 
injured. The report says: 

European doctors are accused of using ir- 
regularly the workmen’s compensation acts as 
a form of revenue; some of the workmen are 
accused of exploiting their accidents—a pro- 
cess so human and easy to understand that it 
is a proceeding quite normal and psychical. It 
does not follow that all these cases of simula- 
tion are wholly fraudulent, because there is 
nearly always ground for making the original 
claim, German literature on this subject gives 
the case of a man who hoodwinked the insur- 
ance authorities in Berlin for the payment of 
fifty per cent of his average weekly wages for 


out that this will become a problem in time 
to come. Such cases, it says, involve aliens of 
a certain type, temperamentally nervous, alco- 
holics, whose vital energy and stamina have 
become undermined, sub-normal neurotics and 
those suffering of nervous diseases, as well as 
the lazy and incompetents. On this subject 
the report says: 

The object of the act is to return people to 
industry; one of the effects of the act is that 
people refuse to go to work while they are in 
pain. Before the act went into effect the un- 
insured workman with a broken leg, whose 
muscles became contracted and _ partially 


atrophied because of the fracture, was forced . 


by necessity to go to work, and did go to work. 
Every day he found that the pain was less and 
less, and it soon disappeared. The injured 
employee receiving half or more of his weekly 
wage under a compensation act, and who for 
any reason is not ambitious, may, and some- 
times does, refuse to go to work while there is 
any pain in the injured part. The longer such 
injured employees stay away from work the 
harder it is for them ever to go to work, and 
unless prompt and stringent means are taken 
to force them back into employment it is not 
long until the atrophy becomes permanent, and 
the injured employee becomes a charge on the 
law up to full period of total disability, and 
subsequently on private or public charity. 

The Board has prepared to remedy defects 
in the law which allows workmen who have 
been given bad advice, or for other reasons 
refuses medical or surgical attention offered 


whose injury is genuine and disability honest, 
will prevent the malingerer from getting bene- 
fits which are not deserved. 

Second. To give the Industrial Accident 
3oard authority to hire or establish one or 
more wards in hospitals, located to serve the 
industrial centers of the Commonwealth, where 
doubtful cases of disability may be sent, at the 
discretion of the Board, for observation and 
study, the cost to be assessed pro rata on the 
insurance companies. 

The Massachusetts act tended to throw aged 
and infirm employees out of work in order to 
reduce insurance costs. This fact was seen 
almost immediately, and on the subject the re- 
port says: 

One company in Massachusetts, after a 
physical examination, discharged twenty-two 
employees, who were either aged or under par 
physically, within a few weeks after the act 
went into effect. For instance, employees 
found with varicose veins, hardened arteries, 
and advanced in years, if injured, would not 
be likely to respond to treatment, and a trifling 
injury might result in payment for total dis- 
ability under the act. Epileptics and others 
who, by reason of their infirmity, would be 
likely to be injured in their occupations, when 
discovered, find employment more difficult and 
in some cases impossible. 


Ideal that Fires Ambition 


It has been an ideal that has fired the ambi- 
tion of someone in every notable achievement 
and success that has ever been won. Work, 
strain, struggle—but have some purpose at the 
end—have an ideal.—Standard Accident Bulletin. 
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HEALTH INSURANCE 


Annual Report Under British National 
Insurance Act Made Public 


FOURTEEN MILLION PEOPLE INSURED 


Facts and Figures Accumulated Make Interesting 
Volume—Second Report Issued 


(From our London Correspondent.) 


LONDON, August 10.—The publication at this 
time last year of the first annual report upon 
the colossal operations under the National In- 
surance Act was a matter arousing keen inter- 
est on the part of opponents and supporters of 
the measure alike. Enormous as were the fig- 
ures then put forward they have been, as it was 
only natural to suppose they would be, surpassed 
by those set out in the volume new making its 
appearance. The charm of novelty is, however, 
to some extent wearing off, and is being re- 
placed by a gradual falling into line of the sta- 
tistics and other information given; but, be- 
fore very much can be done in the way of com- 
parison of the results of one period with those 
of another, further time must elapse. This is 
recognized in the introduction to the report, 
which points out that, during the period be- 
tween the placing on the Statute Book of the 
National Insurance Act, 1911, and the issue of 
the first report, administration was mainly con- 
cerned with the establishment on broad, gen- 
eral ines of the machinery necessary for bring- 
ing National Health Insurance into operation. 
Of necessity, therefore, the first annual report 
contained a general account on the contribution 
side of the manner jin which these arrangements 
were set up, including details of the system of 
collecting contributions by means of stamps 
and cards; and, on the side of benefits, of the 
manner in which societies were ‘‘approved’’ and 
assisted in the undertaking of the important 
new duties thus imposed upon them. The pro- 
visional appointment of the first insurance 
committees was also a matter which fell to be 
reported upon; and the report was largely occu- 
pied with recording generally the measures taken 
to meet the problems in connection with the com- 
mencement of medical, sickness and maternity 
benefits in January, 19138. Of the same broad 
treatment the material now to be dealt with 
does not admit relating, as it does, mainly to 
questions of detail which have arisen in connec- 
tion with the working of the acts. In the first 
place, in perhaps the majority of cases, the 
provisions of the acts have not been sufficiently 
long in force to enable accurate pronouncements 
or forecasts to be made. In the second place— 
and this is a most important consideration—- 
there is interposed in the administration of 
benefits under the acts an intermediate author- 
ity between the government departments con- 
cerned and the recipients of the benefits. This 
interposition—says the report—must clearly af- 
fect to a considerable extent both in general the 
account which can be given by the departments 
of the machine in its operation, and in particu- 
lar the statistics and figures as to benefits which 
can be furnished. The interposition of these in- 
termediate authorities—it is added—has a 
further very important influence on the char- 
acter of the administration; the principle that 
the existence of an intermediate authority can- 


not be justified unless the intermediate author- 
ity is left a due share of discretion and conse- 
quent responsibility holds good in this as in 
other spheres of British administration; and the 
work of the commissions in relation to approved 
societies and to insurance committees (except 
where the acts definitely require regulations to 
be made) has been advisory rather than execu- 
tive. 
EVERY TYPE OF SOCIAL QUESTION 

In the administration of National Health In- 
surance there is involved—either directly or in- 
directly—almost every type, so it is said, of so- 
cial question—a statement which can easily be 
believed. Questions as to public health, the 
provision of sanatoria, the hospital accommo- 
dation available in certain areas, are supple- 
mented by those connected with unemployment 
and under-employment, while a mass of infor- 
mation as to the conditions obtaining in many 
specialized and hitherto little known forms of 
industry is being collected. In addition the ma- 
ternity benefit is gradually revealing many 
facts of great interest. 

The territorial arrangement of information 
given (adopted in the first report) is continued 

Yngland, Scotland, Ireland and Wales being 
separately treated. 


SNGLAND 

The statement of receipts into and payments 
out of the National Health Insurance Fund 
(England) covers the whole period from July 15, 
1912, to January 11, 1914, during which time the 
receipts from the sale of health insurance 
stamps totaled no less than £22,010,837. Of 
these the largest amount came through the post 
offices, which produced £19,783,000. A sum of 
£1,827,725 was received from employer-deposi- 
tors in respect of quarterly and weekly stamp- 
ing arrangements, and £134,609 was derived 
from Board of Trade Labor Exchanges, the bulk 
of the remainder being in respect of the Army 
Council, the Army (India) and government de- 
partments generally. The receipts other than 
those arising from the sale of stamps include 
£100,000 in respect of Admiralty contributions 
on behalf of sailors and marines, £14,682 in re- 
spect of exempt persons in the mercantile 
marine, and £4,535,777 by way of Exchequer 
grants, together with £322 sundries. 

Payments cover £8,774,909 to approved socie- 
ties for sickness and maternity benefits and for 
administration expenses, and £4,623,287 to in- 
surance committees for sanatorium and medical 
benefits and administration expenses. Deposit 
contributors received for sickness and maternity 
benefits £15,727; and the Army and Navy In- 
surance Fund for like benefits £2567. There 
was handed over to approved societies for in- 
vestment £870,519, and in the purchase of in- 
vestments on behalf of approved societies £34,- 
856 was expended. The balance in the hands of 
the National Debt Commissioners amounted, to- 
gether with £200,872 at the Bank of England, 
to the large sum of £12,300,872 at the end of the 
period. 

Later on annual accounts, it may be assumed, 
will be instituted. In the meantime it may be 
sufficient to point out that the total receipts to 
May 31, 1913, as shown in the preceding volume, 
were £15,771,628, and the balance in hand at 
that date was £10,429,889. 


APPROVED SOCIETIES 
The number of members of approved societies 
continues to grow. Thus the approximate figure 
of 10,325,000 given in the last report has be- 
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come 10,533,220. Immediately after the passing 
of the act the industrial assurance companies 
made a bold bid for increased popularity (with, 
no doubt, the double motive of safeguarding ex- 
isting connections on the one hand and extend- 
ing business on the other) by providing admir- 
able facilities for enabling their policyholders 
to insure under the act. Several of the giant 
offices established approved societies of their 
own—the mighty ‘‘Prudential’ found that six 
were necessary to adequately cover the huge 
scope of its operations—while other companies 
combined in the formation of joint societies. It 
is, therefore, particularly interesting to watch 
the number of adherents which industrial as- 
surance offices can claim out of the total num- 
ber. The number of members given above is 
taken as at April 13, 1913, and it is pointed out 
in the report that the statistical information is 
necessarily limited to the earlier quarters for 
the reason that the figures have to be ascer- 
tained from the societies’ quarterly returns of 
contributions, which returns are not made up for 
some considerable time after the end of each 
quarter, with a view to reducing to a minimum 
the trouble arising from the late surrender of 
cards by members. Taking the above date, the 
following short table shows at a glance the dis- 
tribution of membership as between the various 
types of approved society in England: 


Societies Formed By Men. Women. Total. 


Friendly Societies, with} 
Sc rn ! 1,877,051 510,888 | 2,387,939 








Centralized. Friendly So- 

CIIED Ss 5 ves io yrs oe 6816-8 | 1,816,266 652,379 2,468,645 
Trade Unions........... 948,885 205,599 1,154,484 
Industrial Assurance Cos. | 2,162,396 1,597,000 3,759,396 
Collecting Societies aes 396,105 267,554 663,659 
Employers’ Provident} 

Funds and Works So- 

CUB ois eases: | 78,665 | 20,432 99,097 

Tettle.«...66. 033] 7,279,368 hes 3,253,852 | 10,533,220 


‘ 

As regards both men and women, the indus- 
trial assurance companies are easily in front of 
any other class of society; while in the case of 
women they can claim approximately one-half 
of the total number insured. 

Considerable interest was aroused by the cre- 
ation of a class of “deposit contributors’? com- 
posed of persons who, for one reason or an- 
other, did not become members,of approved so- 
cieties, but, either from choice or necessity, 
elected to pay their contributions into the post 
office. These ave in some respects, particularly 
in relation to benefits, the subject of regula- 
tions differing from those applicable to members 
of approved societies. 


SCOTLAND 

Including £3,033,724 from the sale of health 
insurance stamps (of which £2,847,934 came 
through the post offices) and £651,149 in Ex- 
chequer grants, the receipts of the Scottish Na- 
tional Health Insurance Fund from July 15, 
1912, to January 11, 1914, total £3,688,084. The 
payments during that period include £1,230,400 
to approved societies for sickness and matern- 
ity benefits and for administration expenses, and 
£608,473 to insurance committees for sana- 
torium and medical benefits and administration 
expenses, the account closing with a balance in 
hand of £1,836,564—all but £1564 of which is 
with the National Debt Commissioners for tem- 
porary investment. 

The approximate distribution of the 1,454,465 
members of approved societies (for the quarter 
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ended April 13, 1913) between the various type 
of societies was as follows: 





Societies Formed By Men. Women. Total. 





Friendly Societies, with 











OO errr 344,103 93,965 438,068 
Other Friendly Societies. . 221,307 132,177 353,484 
Trade Unions........... 140,346 13,558 153,904 
Industrial Assurance Com- 

panies and Collecting 

EOC 314,633 188,902 503,535 
Employers’ Provident 

Oe saci s pumauees 2,680 2,794 | 5,474 

Totals........ ..| 1,185,418 269,047 | 1,454,465 


The number of ‘“‘established’’ deposit contribu- 
tors is given at 32,730, of which 23,465 are men 
and 9265 women. 

IRELAND 

The statement showing the receipts and pay- 
ments (from July 15, 1912, to January 11, 1914) 
of the Irish National Health Insurance Fund in- 
dicates sales of health insurance stamps through 
the Post Office of £983,000 and through other 
channels of £65,983, together £1,048,983; Ex- 
chequer grants of £284,472, and sundries £175. 
Payments to approved societies amounted to 
£632,707 and those to insurance committees to 
£36,078, the balance in hand being £641,343. 

The position in Ireland is, it would seem, 
rather different from that in some other parts 
of the United Kingdom; there are, for instance, 
as many as 114 purely Irish societies—that is, 
societies transacting business in Ireland only. 
This is refiected in the distribution of the 716,- 
528 members of approved societies for the 
quarter ended April 13, 1913, between the various 
types of society. Of the total just given 375,655 
(250,279 men and 125,376 women) are returned as 
members of friendly societies without branches. 
Industrial assurance companies and_ collecting 
societies come second on the list, with 87,803 
men and 60,140 women, a total of 147,943. The 
number of accounts of deposit contributors open 
at the end of the sixth quarter was 11,800. 


WALES 

Last upon the list, but giving a good account 
of itself, comes Wales, with sales of health in- 
surance stamps to the amount of £1,442,730. 
Exchequer grants of £293,852, Admiralty contri- 
butions on behalf of sailors and marines of 
£5336, and sundries, bringing the total receipts 
of the Welsh National Health Insurance Fund 
from July 15, 1912, to January 11, 1914, up to 
£1,741,973. Approved societies received for 
benefits, expenses, ete., £642,460, and for in- 
vestment £23,660; and £286,350 was paid to in- 
surance committees.. The amount in hand at 
the end of the period was £786,213. Of the 683,- 
569 members of approved societies (for the 
quarter ended April 13, 1918) there were 573,666 
men and 109,903 women. In number of adherents 
industrial assurance companies and collecting 
societies head the list with 214,028 members— 
154,333 men and 59,695 women, claiming thus 
more than half the total number of women in- 
sured. 

SOME TOTAL FIGURES 

Analyzing the above figures, it will be found 
that, apart from the Exchequer grants amount- 
ing to £5,765,250, a sum of no less than £27,660, - 
056 has been received; and that the funds in 
hand reach £15,564,991. There are 13,387,782 
members of approved societies (of whom 3,864,- 
489 are women) and, with the aid of deposit con- 
tributors, there are approximately 14,000,000 of 
persons insured. Popular.ty, however, cannot 
in this case be argued from numbers, in view of 
the compulsory clauses of the acts. 


GAINFUL OCCUPATIONS 





Bureau of Census Issues Report on 
Workers in United States 





DISTRIBUTION AMONG MAIN BRANCHES 





Figures in Certain States Made Public by Director 
William J. Harris 


The Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
Census, through Director William J. Harris, 
has recently issued a report showing the num- 
ber of people employed in gainful occupations 
of the age of ten years and over in the various 
States. The report, which is very complete, 
gives a distribution of the workers in the main 
branches of occupation as follows: The sex, 
the color or race, the age, the number of 
children at work, and the principal occupa- 
tions of the State. The Bureau has made pub- 
lic advance figures in the States—Iowa, IlIli- 
nois, Missouri, Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, 
North Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas and Wis- 
consin. 

The following is a list of the figures com- 
piled from each of the mentioned States, 
showing the number and the distribution of the 
workers: 


STATISTICS COMPILED 


Iowa—The male gainful workers in 1910 
numbered 694,799, or 76.1 per cent of all males 
ten years of age and over, as compared with 
682,521, or 76.4 per cent, in 1900. The female 
workers numbered 131,514, or 15.5 per cent of 
all females ten years of age and over, as com- 
pared with 106,883, or 13.1 per cent, in 1900. 

The 826,313 workers were distributed among 
the main branches of occupations as follows: 
Agriculture, forestry and animal husbandry, 
354.490, or 42.9 per cent; extraction of min- 
erals, 15,728, or 1.9 per cent; manufacturing 
and mechanical industries, 158,107, or 19.1 per 
cent; transportation, 65,123, or 7.9 per cent; 
trade, 85,087, or 10.3 per cent; public service, 
7061, or 0.9 per cent; professional service, 49,- 
807, or 6 per cent; domestic and personal ser- 
vice, 64,842, or 7.8 per cent, and clerical occu- 
pations, 26,059, or 3.2 per cent. 

Ilinois—The male workers numbered 1,865,- 

22, or 80 per cent of all males ten years of 

age and over, as compared with 1,509,394, or 
78.5 per cent, in 1900. The female workers 
numbered 431,356, or 20 per cent of all females 
10 years of age and over, as compared with 
294,046, or 16.3 per cent, in 1900. 

The 2,296,778 workers were distributed as 
follows: Agriculture, forestry and animal 
husbandry, 451,289, or 19.6 per cent; extraction 
of minerals, 67,773, or 3 per cent; manufactur- 
ing and mechanical industries, 754,430, or 32.8 
pe: cent; transportation, 194,236, or &5 per 
cent; trade, 284,569, or 12.4 per cent; public 
service, 28,055, or 1.2 per cent; professional 
service, 115,184, or 5 per cent; domestic and 
personal service, 232,814, or 10.1 per cent, and 
clerical occupations, 168,428, or 7.3 per cent. 

Missouri—The male workers numbered 
1,076,772, or 80.7 per cent of all males ten years 
of age and over, as compared with 966,866, or 79 
per cent, in 1900. The female gainful workers 
in 1910 numbered 211,564, or 16.8 per cent of 
all females ten years of age and over, as com- 
pared with 154,526, or 13.5 per cent, in 1900. 

The 1,288,336 workers were distributed as 
follows: Agriculture, forestry and animal 
husbandry, 457,685, or 35.5 per cent; extrac- 
tion of minerals, 26,788, or 2.1 per cent; manu- 
facturing and mechanical industries, 303,869, or 
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23.6 per cent; transportation, 91,313, or 7.1 per 
cent; trade, 143,608, or 11.1 per cent; public 
service, 14,600, or I.I per cent; professional 
service, 60,488, or 4.7 per cent; domestic and 
personal service, 125.760, or 9.8 per cent, and 
clerical occupations, 64,225, or 5 per cent. 

Indiana—The male workers numbered 88o,- 
979, or 79.5 per cent of all males ten years of 
age and over, as compared with 782,237, or 
77.7 per cent, in 1900. The female workers 
numbered 155,731, or 14.8 per cent of all 
females ten years of age and over, as com- 
pared with 116,716, or 12.1 per cent, in 1900. 

The 1,036,710 workers were distributed as 
follows: Agriculture, forestry and animal 
husbandry, 344,451, or 33.2 per cent; extraction 
of minerals, 24,300, or 2.3 per cent; manutac- 
turing and mechanical industries, 310,402, or 
29.9 per cent; tranportation, 75,71I, or 7.3 
per cent; trade, 99,676, or 9.6 per cent; 
public service, 10,368, or I per cent; profes- 
sional service, 48,777, or 4.7 per cent; domestic 
and personal service, 84,452, or 8.1 per cent, 
and clerical occupations, 38,570, or 3.7 per cent. 

Michigan—The male workers numbered 
920,815, or 79.6 per cent of all males ten years 
of age or over, as compared with 772,299, or 
78.6 per cent, in 1900. The female workers 
numbered 186,183, or 17.4 per cent of all fe- 
males ten years of age and over, as compared 
with 133,691, or 14.6 per cent, in 1900. 

rhe 1,112,998 workers were distributed as 
follows: Agriculture, forestry and animal 
husbandry, 335,825, or 30.2 per cent; extraction 
of minerals, 36,502, or 3.3 per cent; manufac- 
turing and mechanical industries, 362,414, or 
32.6 per cent; transportation, 70,480, or 6.3 per 
cent; trade, 104,414, or 9.4 per cent; public 
service, 11,636, or I per cent; professional ser- 
vice, 51,564, or 4.6 per cent; domestic and per- 
sonal service, 91,689, or 8&2 per cent, and 
clerical occupations, 48,474, or 4.4 per cent. 

Minnesota—The male workers numbered 
689,847, or 78.2 per cent of all males ten years 
of age and over, as compared with 548,946, or 
77:7 per cent, in 1900. The female workers 
numbered 145,605, or 19.5 per cent of all fe- 
males ten years of age and over, as compared 
with 96,928, or 16.2 per cent, in 1900. 

The 835,452 workers were distributed as fol- 
lows: Agriculture, forestry and animal hus- 
bandry, 287,210, or 34.4 per cent; extraction of 
minerals, 19,168, or 2.3 per cent; manufactur- 
ing and mechanical industries, 190,927, or 22.9 
per cent; transportation, 76,230, or 9.1 per 
cent; public service, 9843, or I.2 per cent; pro- 
fessional service, 42,637, or 5.1 per cent; do- 
mestic and personal service, 82,510, or 9.9 per 
cent, and clerical occupations, 40,166, or 48 
per cent. 

North Dakota—The male workers numbered 
188,372, or 78.3 per cent of all males ten years 
of age and over, as compared with 103,548, or 
78.5 per cent, in 1900. The female workers 
numbered 29,046, or 15.8 per cent of all females 
ten years of age and over, as compared with 
14,092, Or 14.5 per cent, in 1900. 

Che 217,418 workers were distributed as fol- 
lows: Agriculture, forestry and animal hus- 
bandry, 130,919, or 60.2 per cent; extraction of 
minerals, 506, or 0.2 per cent; manufacturing 
and mechanical industries, 21,339; or 9.8 per 
cent; transportation, 13,813, or 6.4 per cent; 
trade, 17,910, or 8.2 per cent; public service, 
1597, Or 0.7 per cent; professional service, 9851, 
or 4.5 per cent; domestic and personal service, 
17,318, or 8 per cent, and clerical occupations, 
4165, or 1.9 per cent. 

Nebraska.—The male workers numbered 
377,811, or 76,8 per cent of all males ten years 
of age and over, as compared with 327,354, or 
76.2 per cent, in 1900. The female workers 
numbered 63,303, or 14.6 per cent of all females 
ten years of age and over, as compared with 
46,616, or 12.6 per cent, in 1Q00. 

The 441,114 were distributed as follows: 
Agriculture, foresty and animal husbandry, 
202,618, or 45.9 per cent; extraction of min- 
erals, 664, or 0.2 per cent; manufacturing and 
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mechanical industries, 75,076, or 17 per cent, 
transportation, 36,008, or 8.2 per cent; trade, 
40,869, or 10.6 per cent; public service, 5051, or 
1.1 per cent; professional service, 25,469, or 5.8 
per cent; domestic and personal service, 32,939, 
or 7.5 per cent, and clerical occupations, 16,420, 
or 3.7 per cent. 

Kansas—The male workers numbered 540,- 
639, or 77.3 fer cent of all males ten years of 
age and over, as compared with 452,169, or 70.1 
per cent, in 1900. The female workers num- 
bered 80,694, or 13 per cent of all females ten 
years of age and over, as compared with 55,571, 
or 10.4 per cent, in 1900. 

The 621,333 workers were distributed as fol- 
lows: Agriculture, forestry and animal hus- 
bandry, 274,246, or 44.1 per cent; extraction of 
minerals, 13,998, or 2.3 per cent; manufactur- 
ing and mechanical industries, 114,953, or 18.5 
per cent; transportation, 53,134, or 8.6 per 
cent; trade, 61,280, or 9.9 per cent; public ser- 
vice, 9994, or 1.6 per cent; professional service, 
33,414, or 5.4 per cent; domestic and personal 
service, 40,926, or 6.6 per cent, and clerical oc- 
cupations, 19,388, or 3.1 per cent. 

Wisconsin—The male workers numbered 
729,804, or 76.5 per cent of all males ten years 
of age and over, as compared with 616,391, or 


76 per cent, in 1900. The female workers num- 
bered 162,608, or 18.6 per cent of all females 
ten years of age and over, as compared with 
116,147, or 15.5 per cent, in 1900. 

The 892,412 gainful workers in 1910 were 
distributed as follows: Agriculture, forestry 
and animal husbandry, 305,944, or 34.3 per 
cent; extraction of minerals, 5994, or 0.7 per 
cent; manufacturing and mechanical indus- 
tries, 279,519, or 31.3 per cent; transportation, 
58,454, or 6.6 per cent; trade, 78,697, or 8.8 per 
cent; public service, 7338, or 0.8 per cent; pro- 
fessional service, 42,285, or 4.7 per cent; do- 
mestic and personal service, 81,210, or 9.1 per 
cent, and clerical occupations, 32,971, or 3.7 per 
cent. 


Synopsis of Arguments for Accident 
Insurance 

Ten per cent of all deaths are due to acci- 
dents, and the percentage is constantly in- 
creasing as the streets of our cities become more 
congested as fast means of transportation de- 
velop and accupations become more diversified. 

Statistics of accident companies show that one 
policyholder in every eight receives a disabling 
injury annually, that is, that once every eight 
years on an average an accident is due to every 
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man. Some men, of course, do not suffer dis- 
abling injuries once in eight years, while others 
are the victims of two or three accidents. A 
Man may escape for twenty years without ever 
having received any accident, and then be the 
victim of one which kills him. 

The law of average grinds away without pause 
and the longer his immunity the greater his 
present danger. You may be the eighth man 
this year; if not, so much the more chance the 
next. 

Sudden death deprives the family immediately 
of the bread winner’s earning power; dismem- 
berment or loss of sight would either destroy 
entirely or greatly diminish the earning power 
upon which both you and your family depend. A 
disabling injury, even if temporary, would in- 
crease your expenses and either temporarily de- 
stroy or diminish your earning power. 

Considering the great benefits of accident in- 
surance and its very low cost, no intelligent 
man who depends upon his earnings can afford 
to be without an accident policy.—Travelers 
Agents Record. 


Domination of Results 
Ambition is the measure of your possibilities 
—there are no limitations. A ten-dollar-a-week 
ambition or a ten-thousand-dollar-a-year ambi- 
tion—the choice is yours, as to which shall dom- 
inate your results.—Standard Accident Bulletin. 


SUMMARY OF MISCELLANEOUS INSURANCE BY STATES FOR 1913 


The accompanying table shows the premiums and losses of 
all branches. Details regarding the various States will be found in 
1914-15, published by The Spectator Company, 135 William street, 








casualty, surety and miscellaneous insurance companies for 1913 covering 
the Life, Casualty and Miscellaneous volume of the Insurance Year Book, 
New York. Price, $6.00 per copy. 
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ORS Fass: 50550500050 ed 00 0oe 0 nee e565 ese see ps 1,061,979 46, 42.1 Tennessee , 1.494710 ‘34 
MAMA y. ci sidkassnso so spsa sevens tpnasorereemenes 1,923,394 1,075,565 | 55.9 MMOEABS ost prisre sind sats saa oc suiaw Onis Musee secs soca 12485,200 | 42.5 
EO EY TT Terr is 1,226,068 578,563 47.1 Utah Sinisioats Siiseie-sine OCG aibis a SEG TOU ST oe ee 997’ 399 40.2 
alan Ce as perm nao spans eee alerts 878,311 421,388 | 48.0 Verthont 237,802 | 40.3 
Maryland .........ccseccescecesccsscccescesecceees 1,752,304 791,164 45.1 DOMAINS Sirinih sin Sal cicichonie's ease bine te hue Pea ubaawenn 1,356,102 37.9 
Massachusetts 10,947,364 4,154,287 37.8 Washington 893° 895 53.8 
Michigan .......... 5,144,419 1,845,385 35.9 West Virginia 7064 43.6 
Minnesota ..... 3,345,916 1,626,895 48.6 Wisconsin 1 766 659 47.3 
MiSSiSSIPPi ........seeeeeeeeereeees 1,239,999 707,870 57.1 Wyoming , €'610 Pf 
SEIAGMES ovsas0cbbiadcessccdsseanoss¥eers hoses 4,548,730 2,461,773 | 54.1 | <6, 5 























General Offices 
First National Bank Building 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Surplus to Policyholders over $600,000.00 


Writing all forms of Bonds, Plate 
Glass, Burglary, Automobile, Liabil- 
ity, Accident and Health. 





Direct Agency Contracts to men of 
character and ability. 





Special agents to assist you in de- 
veloping your territory. 
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CONTRACTORS’ BONDS 


Good Will of Men in Any Line of 


Business an Important Feature 





HOW AGENT WON CONFIDENCE 


Devoted Much Attention to Studying Necessities 
of Contractors and Was Able to Supply Them 
with Needed Information 


While geting business is supposed to have 
reached a point where the personal equation 
cuts comparatively little figure, this is unques- 
tionably not the case in the insurance field, and 
particularly in dealing with contractors. Casu- 
alty men who are after liability insurance, sur- 
ety bonds, etc., have found that this proposi- 
tion is the most important feature of their re- 
lations with contractors, and that it pays, and 
pays well, to have the right kind of personal 
relationship. Contractors as a rule are not ex- 
ceptionally good business men. The big con- 
cerns are well managed, of course, but the 
average smaller concerns or individuals, though 
capable of handling difficult jobs and to take 
care of the practical details, are often not up 
to the standard in the other departments of the 
business, and the insurance man who can af- 
ford to spend enough time to be their guide, 
counselor and friend, can easily win the last- 
ing good will of men of this kind. 

Take the case of a man whom we shall call 
John McDonald. McDonald was at one time 
wealthy, and was the head of a big financial 
institution which went under, wiping out his 
assets. He looked around for a new connec- 
tion, and decided to go into the insurance busi- 
ness. The casualty end of the work appealed 
to him, and he took up the work by writing lia- 
bility and surety business. 

He saw immediately that few of the solici- 
tors or agents in those lines had cultivated the 
contractors personally. He realized that to do 
so would serve a double purpose—it would 
aid him in getting business, and it would en- 
able him to write business more effectively. He 
saw that if he could get the “inside” informa- 
tion and knowledge of what was doing in con- 
tracting circles he would be able to discriminate 
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between the desirable and the undesirable 
risks, and would thus be able to keep his skirts 
clear and give his companies the sort of busi- 
ness they wanted to have. 


MADE APPRECIATIVE SUGGESTIONS 


He first made the rounds and got acquainted. 
Then he called up one or two by telephone to 
suggest jobs of which he had heard, where 
they would be in a position to bid. Then he 
made suggestions of this kind to others, and 
where he found the information appreciated he 
went still further. He made a point of being 
on the lookout for information which would 
be of use to the men whom he had set out to 
serve, and in a short time he found that they 
were relying on him to a large extent for 
“tips” upon which to base their work in the 
direction of getting new business. 

He found that a good many of the local 
contractors failed to make use of the informa- 
tion regarding new construction work fur- 
nished by the periodicals covering that field, 
and also overlooked local bulletins and other 
publications having similar information. He 
accordingly subscribed for all of these, and 
carefully scanned them, the result being that 
he was constantly giving contractors with 
whom he was in touch important suggestions 
regarding work in which they were particu- 
larly likely to be interested. 

Here is an example of how it worked out. 
A big motor car company, 100 miles from the 
city where this insurance man was located, was 
going to build a new factory costing $150,000. 
It was to be a reinforced concrete job. The 
insurance man knew exactly the contractor 
who could handle work of this kind efficiently, 
and he sent for the specifications and went 
over them with the practical man. The latter 
figured up a bid and submitted it, and was for- 
tunate enough to get the job. The liability pre- 
mium plus the cost of the surety bond 
amounted to nearly $3000, so that the time and 
trouble involved in getting the business were 


obviously well spent. 


MetuHops Usrep Got RESULTS 


It turned out, also, that the methods used by 
this underwriter resulted in his getting a lot 
of brokerage business. Many of the contrac- 
tors, who liked him and preferred to do busi- 
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ness with him, furnished their financial state- 
ments to him exclusively, and if it happened 
that for one reason or another a contractor 
found it necessary to secure a bond from some 
other source, it usually turned out that the 
business went through his office, because of his 
having the statement and being in a position to 
write the bond without the delay which would 
have been necessary in the case of an agent or 
company which had to have a new statement 
and to make original inquiry. 

The development of personal relationships 
with the contractors of his community took 
time, but it has resulted in this insurance man 
having what is known as a “drag” on the busi- 
ness. In other words, other things being equal, 
he is almost certain to land it. It is true that 
some of the other agents have particular 
friends who favor them; but no one else has 
gone out of his way to study the contractors 
as individuals; find out the details of their 
businesses; learn what sort of jobs they are 
looking for, and what kind they don’t want, 
and then attempt to help them get their spe- 
cial kind of business. 

Of course, it might be said the insurance 
man who tries to run somebody else’s business 
can’t have time left to run his own, yet experi- 
ence in this case indicates that this is not liter- 
ally true. The point is that no insurance busi- 
ness is going to be done with a contractor un- 
less he gets a job; and if he is assisted in get- 
ting it he will not only be able to place some 
desirable business, but will undoubtedly place 
it with the agent who showed him where the 
contract was and helped him to land it. This 
may be described as back-scratching; but it is 
the sort of back-scratching which is suggested 
in the Golden Rule. If you help the other fel- 
low he’ll help you. That is the gist of it. 

In closing, it may be stated that the agent 
referred to has almost recouped his fortunes 
by his aggressive and unusual methods. He 
has become a member of a general insurance 
agency, which found him just the man to 
handle its casualty department. His premium 
receipts are growing steadily, and he is making 
good with the contractors, with the firm and 
with his companies. He may be forcing the 
business, as some of his competitors suggest, 
but he is getting the right business at the 
proper rates, which seems to be filling the re- 
quirements of the situation exactly. 
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CLASSIFIED SUMMARY OF CASU- 
ALTY, SURETY AND MISCEL- 
LANEOUS INSURANCE BY 
STATES FOR 1913 








| Premiums | Losses 
Received. Paid. Ratio. 
- | 
ALABAMA, $ | 8 % 
Accident......... Soe 529,690 | 264,257 49.9 
Te tee bsinton 114,161 | 57,077 50.0 
OS err 416,942 | 309,082 74.1 
Pidelity..+.-++- 2000+. ll 459,528 | 31,647 | 19.8 
Surety.. shades one : 
Plate ginds ....-+.-00200005] 27,398 12,453 45.5 
Steam boiler . ee 41,511 12,460 30.0 
Burglary and theft ...... 29,913 7,309 33.4 
SO” Pye 21,289 1,336 6.3 
Sprinkler. bates | 991 80 8.1 
Fly- wheel. . | 2,621 pieces ace 
Automobile prope rty dam: wwe 55,063 | 25,572 46.4 
Workmen’s collective. ; 17,602 14,245 80.9 
Live stock....... iepenen 2,833 1,172 41.4 
Physicians’ defense ..... . 304 | 214 70.4 
Aggregates es 1,411,847 736,904 52.2 
ARIZONA. 
Accident....... ; 103,222 51,870 | 50.3 
PAS ree ce a 38,571 | 15,260 39.6 
EAGDMY.:..00 2000 63,761 | 60,813 | 95.4 
Workmen’ s compensation . 10,569 1,198 | 11.3 
DR oc05 56s ¥ en es i 17,684 eo 
Surety 53 ce Sieutetas eis 61,657 | 12.212 | 19.8 
Plate glass.......... herd 28,038 2,527 | 9.0 
Steam boiler..... aia lbond i aa hice 
Burglary and 7 AT eat 6,276 | 131 2.1 
Automobile property damage 9,005 | 2,463 | 27.4 
Workmen’s collective....... 42,237 | 29,380 | 69.5 
Physicians’ defense......... TS ee Te S by 
Aggregates........- 383,449 | 173,054 | 45.1 
ARKANSAS. | 
AGBODE .. . 5.00:0:0:0.050040 5000 190,347 | 133,472 | 70.1 
OS SPT eT ree 44,422 | 19,158 43.2 
WEY, ois:0:05 0555000 0do% 206,658 115,737 | 56.0 
ES Ee eee a ce 34,506 | 37,984 | 110.1 
S| eee Oo 42,326 | 32,347 | 76.5 
OE POPE TCE 23,755 | 8,965 | 37.8 
Steam boiler. . rere 25,797 | 4,700 | 18.2 
Burglary and theft......... 12,039 5,631 | 46.8 
EEE. c0ise sor eesreees 1,721 | 39 | 93 
er it) 3 re ree eat 
Automobile property damage 14,026 | 6,390 | 45.6 
Workmen’s collective....... 76,746 32.592 | 42.5 
Live stock. . Poser 1,705 | 3,865 | 226.6 
Physicians’ defense......... 470 | 52 | 11.0 
ESS EO re re 4,399 | 1,437 | 32.7 
Aggregates.......... 679,946 | 402,369 | 59.2 


CALIFORNIA. 


en ee roy a 
Health SEE ROR» 1,918,550 | 876,395 | 45.7 





CO 2,320,499 1,079,014 | 46.5 
Workmen’s compensation . 546 106,020 | 34,932 33.0 
EE cccbcresncpebssetes 09 are | P 
ES cee tk xenntnne { 892,958 | 417,994 46.8 
Plate glass............-+- 188,837 | 53,087 | 28.1 
Steam boiler. . eveneee 59,428 | 2,587 | 4.3 
Burglary and theft......... 129214 | 46.893 | 36.3 
GR re 32,807 6,169 | 18.8 
NEEDLES Fides eaN 455505 vos 6,221 | 3,176 | 51.1 
Fly-wheel.........sssese0. 1,026 | 419 | 40.8 
Workmen’s collective... .. 32,973 | 33,018 | 100.1 
Live stock. . ere 9,622 7,810 |. 81.2 
Physicians’ defense. et ask 14,467 1,555 | 10.7 
Aggregates.......... 5,712,622 | 2,563,049 | 44.9 
COLORADO. 
ee ee §12,192 211,593 41.3 
MEE Aloe perio <ace WEA Ss 71,631 27.973 | 39.1 
ere 317,991 129,582 | 40.8 
PED os nace sGeaese oaades 103,737 48,335 | 46.6 
oS err or 82/349 22,514 97:3 
ENS See _ 71,677 24,202 | 33.8 
Sees OS Ce 17,579 5,208 29.6 
Burglary and theft......... 35,055 4,608 | 13.1 
CIE. 45 bp inelgae'ee'e'S-tae os 14,125 3,658 | 25.9 
rere ED ee aie 1018 
a eee er eee eevee. 
Automobile property damage 25,48) 5,933 | 23.3 
Workmen’s collective....... 37,816 19,117 | 50.5 
SUOMI aiis5. 5052000 eens 1,632 2,000 | 122.6 
eS RAR ee 76 87 | 114.5 
Ageregetes. ..6. 0655's 1,292,354 504,810 | 39.1 
CONNECTICUT. 
ts a EER ee a Fe 512,568 267,517 | 52.2 
PREIS ous) Sos 1666 aso uib sa 104,073 49,396 | 47.5 
SEIN s's.5 sks ba elemeas et 777,837 320,778 | 41.2 
Workmen’s compensation. . . 3,165 225 | 7.1 
SRY sco siniv ib awe oeaw sins 96,552 3,420 | 3.5 
ND 5558 5 asses 335s 149,685 19,322 | 12.9 
UN oo cn:o4:d:5 05 5senie 52,831 23,284 | 44.1 
SHOR DONE. <5.00% 500 0cs ger 74,247 1,585 | 2.1 
Burglary and theft......... 50,100 10,614 21.3 
Co TS a ek 18,615 6,499 | 34.6 
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Premiums | 
| Received. | 
ConneEcticut—Cont. $ 
UE 8s pk hep trees 4,278 | 
i Ae ae 3,794 | 
Automobile property damage| 159, 973 | 
Workmen’ 8 collective. ..... 
Physicians’ defense......... 2; 308 
Aggregates.......... | 2,010,891 
DELAWARE. 
WINE ss 25 Sa TiS 39,382 
OSS NESE Se oe eee : 12,815 
DRY | cass ag ss as aoe 42,557 
RE err rer 15,592 
Surety. . ee Sere ee 7,983 
Pete WARNE oi 555005 x cier o 0s 3,688 
Giehir OEE. 6 25 os. sie code pd | 5,640 
Burglary and theft........: > 6,575 
eee 22 
eS. ES ee Ce 6,137 
Automobile property damage! 2,639 
Workmen’s collective ...... | 22 
Live stock. . pte EAGE 2,703 
Aggregates. ....6-+6. | 145,755 
District OF COLUMBIA. 
WCCO vs ora sie'os00 050% 254,651 
per nee cms 75,747 
Liability..........-- so 194,739 
Physicians’ defense......... 165 
F ys Se aes a ee 41,111 
GME oo sos Fes bole pes ees 77,322 
Pinte aie. G5 s5sceesevass 21,244 
ee ee ee 4,326 
Burglary and theft. aki ieee 11,830 
ON mer ears 126 
RMNE 55S pase sescuns 365 
FIV -WHOEL «oo os ove eo oe ss 128 
Automobile property damage 46,191 
Workmen’s collective....... 796 
EAVO BUOCK «oi 5055.00 5 tee001s'0 424 
Aggregates.......... 729, 165 
| 
FLORIDA. | 
MARE. Os 5c eacsecccaeet 455,592 
OE SG nero 99,926 
RRRNPMIAL. ¥-<:s:c:0sieléin 6. p:8 Se ost | 174,974 
cn SEN ner rece 37,225 
PE ea | 42,665 
PIRES MINOE Soe ba oe ices per | 15,784 
SRC OUR 5.60 620 540 coe | 19,621 
Burglary and Me oes 14,454 
TE SO chragi.ck saves | 4,454 
BONNIE. ocsis 0-9) se .90 062 664 | 
Fly-wheel......+---20e0s0+ 1,167 
Automobile property damage} 22,971 | 
Workmen’s collective....... | 16,476 | 
Physicians’ defense........ .| 80 | 
Aggregates.......... 906,053 | 
GEORGIA. 
Ee a ee eee eee 540,676 
RONG 5) rains Per wig.o.nleaean en orads 195, 635 
RPMNMREN Sy cd's s0s shoe Rare Oe 464,296 
Ce rrr i 97,470 
NE 505) 5 weak eek RsI OR ke 119,532 
ge a ee ee ee 35,637 
Steam boiler........0<:55. 42,861 
Burglary and theft......... 31,038 
WME rg eerste chas Sas alee Spal 20,319 
ORR xicic 575 xo neislaw sie 4,692 
[ES ee Sema eee 3,953 | 
Automobile property damage} 72,874 
Workmen’s collective. . 16,877 
Live stock... : 496 | 
Physicians’ ‘defense. . 497 | 
Aggregates.......... 1,646,853 | 
[pAHO. | 
IRM | 5 o-c:0'5 100:0-0@ bare | | 
N21 ola koadickea dae ( 107,483 | 
I ree: 126,510 | 
LS errr. oe 
SRAM Die eer eran 80,155 
WR IRON goog 6 sb one os 9,137 | 
Steam DOU. «2.0... 05.6 00000 3,141 | 
Burglary and theft......... 4,342 
eae 32 | 
Automobile property damage 1,230 | 
Workmen’s collective....... 99 | 
Physicians’ defense......... 203 
Aggregates.......... 332,332 
ILLINOIS. 
DS Ses sie hee Ae 2,587,863 
MRE one's c/ Suaous oh 415,197 
PREM. G cigs Gs ines cee 2,916,605 
Workmen’s compensation...} 4,913,967 
LL ESS eee ery 711,159 
IEE 5's 2a die cee eins ewe 634,521 
PUREOMR S56 os os ew acide 512,375 
| a re 180,025 
Burglary and theft......... 411,793 
ROMRNEIE es 5G tiieian Hkh Cass 114,461 
DP RERE So's oi. ais ewe Gres xe 12,988 
PAP WEES woeceneoaatete 11,137 








AND SURETY 





278,976 
114,143 
240,321 


12,598 


827,015 


68,442 
73,019 
25,203 

2,407 


4,959 | 





sop sa 
rae es | 
“174, 932 | 


1,002,990 | 
173, 840 | 





= 
342,567 a 
| 
| 
| 


SUPPLEMENT. 


Losses 

Paid. Ratio. 

$ % 
3,027 | 70.8 
6,258 | 164.9 
51,022 31.9 
128 | 14.7 
291 | 12.6 
763, 366 37.9 
18,215 46.2 
8,769 | 68.4 
6,609 | 15.5 
2,226 14.3 
6,274 78.6 
1,238 33.6 
aire: 843 | 12.8 
le! 439 | (7.2 
3,054 | 115.7 
"1,595 | 59.0 
49,262 33.8 
77,612 | 30.5 
38,980 | 51.5 
75,491 | 38.8 
"96,990 | 65.7 
33,024 42.7 
14,030 | 66.1 
180 4.2 
1,434 | 12.1 
338 | 268.2 
1,540 | 421.2 
“12,891 | 27.9 
29| 3.6 
150 | 35.4 
282,689 | 38.8 
— 40.5 
43,996 | 44.0 
63,207 | 36.1 
5,214 | 14.0 
15,963 | 37.4 
,002 38.0 
581 3.0 
731 5.1 
3,734 | 83.8 
“"" 9,780 | 42.6 
8,844 | 53.7 


114.4 
10.7 
380.1 


52.6 


38.7 
41.7 
51.9 
31.6 
24.6 
25.1 
49.7 
11.6 
40.6 
37.4 
70.5 
30.5 


Thursday 























| Premiums | Losses 
Received. | Paid. | Ratio. 
ILttNors—Cont. $ $ % 
Automobile property damage| 329,020 118,964 36.2 
Workmen’s collective....... 47,711 | 43,630 | 91.5 
Live stock . = 173,435 | 79,558 45.8 
Physicians’ defense.. 28,043 Aa 819 2.9 
Aggregates.... -| 13,280,515 | 5, 090,42 427) 38.4 
| | 
} 
INDIANA. | 
pS Ea er) 781,848 | 335,688 | 42.9 
TOC et ae Gace | 116.834 | 46,256 | 39.6 
MNES Season 5c cade ep 6 eos 1,235,975 | 733,754 59.4 
Workmen’s compensation. . . 1,651 | 2,818 | 170.7 
WOUEUEY «Foi cscne pores eevee | 229,885 | 79,187 | 34.4 
| A gee er Peete 213,188 58,966 27.7 
RO AUR DEORE 6 ak cs 0 604-0000 109,141 50,237 46.0 
Steam boiler. . mete ON 81,527 18,074 22.2 
Burglary and theft. . eae | 52,905 15,922 | 30.1 
UG ESR a ae eae ; 24,259 9,266 38.2 
Sprinkler Dal Niele wk hone kbieieRe 3,406 | 656 | 19.3 
ee A eraen ase eror =f eres eee 
Automobile property dam: age 73,803 | 18,425 25.0 
Workmen’s collective...... 25,794 9,376 | 36.4 
DORE ROR oy patina pat 124,742 65,904 | 52.9 
PRGUSUEIAE: = 02 6's 600 west oe | 840 379 | 45.1 
Physicians’ defense........ .| 10,785 Let eee 
Aggregates.......... | 3,087,776 1,444,998 | 46.8 
| 
Iowa | 
ES 5. ce ass eee | 4 19,355 202,219 48.2 
MROARES Sadat, ciao eee re } 79,118 35,219 44.5 
ESRD 6:5 +. a:c;0is0%0 v0.0 eae a | 537, 022 | 328,600 | 56.0 
Workmen’s compensation. . . ERO Les oyseacats acai 
MS pap hakeonweseaws | 121,523 | 20,839 17.1 
NI 5.05: eae kaise osaln es 174,248 15,780 9.1 
CCL Oa ea | 47, 404 22,095 46.6 
SROMA OMOL o6i5:6.0 o.0.5:0 605 ne | 46,190 3,908 8.5 
Burglary and theft......... | 58,736 7,848 13.4 
EE eee 6,847 21 0.3 
SIMMONS to 'nsart asin wegen. 2,728 | 73 yey § 
PAV OW HOE «6.0 or ciere slows ss | 3,973 352 8.9 
Automobile property damage 13,699 4,845 35.4 
Workmen’s collective....... 3,617 1,260 34.8 
FAVE MOCK siccsieunceosaeael 54.399 31,145 57.3 
Ageregates........ c? 619, 192 674,204 | 41.6 
| 
KANSAS | 
ye en ae A ere 450,448 200,836 | 44.6 
CR tiny oa wanes eek 40,511 16,958 | 41.9 
RMI 5s5-cs « cloteg Seiere 162,072 120,068 ; 74.0 
Workmen's compensation . 77,253 | 16,744 31.7 
Uy aes Decicise hemor 106,007 3,466 $.3 
Sp pede cern eaey he 68,918 10,573 15.3 
Plate glass. . oa 44,548 16,489 37.0 
Steam boiler. . paren pau ot 17,719 2,807 15.8 
Burglary and het oes 47,674 7574 15.9 
5, 2 a EN 4,277 8,595 | 200.7 
Sprinkler.............+.... 457 38 8.3 
PRR WER eu sin a ea o's. sacks oraes Serre Roy. 
Automobile property damage 18,662 | 5,919 31.7 
Workmen’s collective....... 224 386 | 172.3 
Live stock...<.. a ear 14,291 9,232 64.6 
Physicians’ defense......... 2,554 10 4.0 
TR MOCHIODS oc ccs eee 4,596 | 3,523 | 76.7 
Aggregates.......... LE 061 979 | | 446,658 2.1 
KENTUCKY. | 
yr: Cc a ea 855,595 | 370,542 43.3 
BERRY 109,278 | 48,148 44.1 
1 ETS Cs oa i a a 553,193 | 432,253 78.1 
RAI cso oleic Peels vos, 114,974 52,597 45.7 
Recycler mine Calne 111,480 101,144 90.7 
gL ree re 37,454 12,668 33.8 
Sisatt DOMEP. ies 5 ceo e es es 37,860 2,288 6.0 
Burglary and theft........ 25,910 2,707 10.4 
MOMENI esis sceee 5 Bacar Foocaconies 10,910 17,446 | 159.8 
DIED Ss o:s o6.c'o- aie See ees 2,426 4,412 | 181.8 
PUI rh isis sccelete sare vias 1,713 696 40.6 
Automobile property damage 33,639 | 12,832 38.2 
Workmen’s collective....... 8,872 | 4,155 | 46.8 
EA RMON is'o.w'g 5 00 wa scévOes 11,742 7,742 65.9 
SS SE eee 8,242 | 5,768 70.0 
Physicians’ defense......... 106 | 167 | 157.5 
Aggregates.......... 1,923,394 1,075,565 55.9 
LOuISIANA. 
TT oo a | 306,353 128,618 42.0 
MMMRUN s 5o.0Sivlocd Cixi Sve secscreooe 93,749 38,004 40.5 
ee en ee 349,084 191,919 55.0 
OMNIA nlc Gt bb 5 os vidas ace os | 74,473 28,002 37.6 
REN sas e-sspisveracte'y.s:eiaeivsla's | 126,815 72,854 57.4 
OO ee ee | 22,731 | 9,000 | 39.6 
Steam boiler. . ee 51,885 | 6,519 | 12.6 
Burglary and theft.........] 33,515 | 13,763 41.1 
WRN occa ka stay b.ciedierersiocs 20,758 | 1,759 8.5 
<n. es te eer | MOwe |  caceigtes eae 
A ee | 1,310 | 932 mn 
Automobile property damage 50,382 | 20,699 41.1 
Workmen’s collective. ...... | 91,717 66,386 72.4 
Physicians’ defense......... BUD doin csc Lae 
NMNONOMURIMAs 6. see facey 2's 6-0-4 se | 2,164 | 108 5.0 
| ies 
Aggregates.......... | 1,226,068 578,563 47.1 








Recoveries exceed amount paid. 
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September 24, 1914 


MONTHLY CASUALTY AND SURETY SUPPLEMENT. 




















{ 
Premiums Losses 
Received. Paid. Ratio 
' 
MAINE $ $ % 
BOGAN Oe osc caine e's: 367,225 | 174,819 | 47.6 
eee ee 70,886 32,776 46.2 
At) er nes eines 272,216 134,465 49.4 
Workmen’s compensation...}| ........ 2 eee 
RNR es nit ed 21,677 | 3,230 14.9 
NOs Ws bok ck swale easiank 28,18: 17,875 63.4 
BEM IARI ook. «occas doe 16,358 6,499 39.7 
Steam boiler. . ata 27,890 19,163 68.7 
Burglary and theft.. Sea Piao ee 10,578 468 4.4 
SS ie aR Sa onan 9,375 | 4,868 51.9 
WOON oc Sater n ce wnces BOR ciate a iat 
Automobile property view 18,933 | 4,639 24.5 
Workmen’s collective. 27,730 20,029 42.2 
MIND OLOCES ¢ os c5s.cecikoe cs 4,138 1,957 47.3 
SPUIMIRE aos os + 6.5.05 5 4x80 218 295 | 135.3 
MOMMMEUE oo cic ieciacns ns 60 125 | 208.3 
Physicians’ defense ..... 1,973 109 5.5 
Aggregates. . 878,311 421,388 48.0 
MARYLAND. 
GOMNONIE 5 5c ne aBae cls cara athinuia ? 
RSS ate aa irae 499,365 | 212,295 | 42.5 
MOOR i. 5.0.0 cogs Poor 443, a 160,905 36.3 
Workmen’s compensation. . . p2 112 5.3 
L101 1 Ree ae ee ann OS aa ; an ' 
BRUNET on oe Haters ora gie et ones sao 328,104 62.4 
Plate oo. eal bla'sabacea sd ae | * 633 48.7 
DRC ROURE, 66006 ccces cece z. 547 3.6 
Burglary and theft.....:.... 66,657 24,338 36.5 
2 SESE Ia Sab ae eet 32,021 20,843 65.1 
MEIIRE 6 ois copie ccscces ore 3,085 85 21 
RE WNORD diss niece ec cas rh eee a 
Automobile property damage! 80,505 22,865 28.4 
Workmen’s collective....... 3,169 912 28.8 
UO MOE fis sieicie cncce cess 5,022 1,927 38.4 
Physicians’ defense......... | 1,760 ie enurern eat 
|e eee saa 
Agegregates.......... 1,752,304 791,164 | 45.1 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
DS ie EM ae | 1,383,483 571,734 | 41.3 
GE Ae en pie reran eens Smear | 341,424 133,824 | 39.9 
EMEIONE oo ovo. tein: 0 Aodonn 2,735,891 1,449,539 | 53.0 
Workmen’s compensation. . . | 4,502,999 , 1,286,809 | 28.5 
RMMINEE od ted dus os ob anes ees | 352,855 45,129 | 12.8 
Base cckiscecassceenss) Ga 297,616 | 66.2 
WHOLE OSE ios b ccc ces sees | os | 95,140 40.8 
SOCRIS DOME. i655 cede sce 247,996 12,083 | 4.8 
Burglary and theft......... | 165,542 44,688 | 27.0 
glary 
Esc oct woes pac ce veeen es 146,035 103,136 | 70.6 
MSG rare's ob: «ia career | Spr 4,302 ; 33.3 
RUNS oo os. a ees 34,367 3,504 10.2 
hustle property Stor 298,336 85,809 28.8 
— s collective. . : | pae | a ata 
Ms oe wie mie ee e+ 8 &.e , 00: 2 = 
Physicians’ defense......... | 3,190 565 | 17.7 
| en ees 21,999 10,937 | 49.7 
Aggregates.......+.. | “10 947, 364 4,145,287 37.8 
MICHIGAN. | 
RMR eis a vac bane e el 599,355 497,947 83.1 
RE sa Neen oer 163,423 76,305 | 46.7 
BAADUIEY. 00s ccs c ces eevee. 657,326 390,865 | 59.5 
Workmen’s compensation. . . | 2,270,603 597,064 26 3 
WAN Acc oisisacen cede | 171,886 27,882 | 16.2 
ENE oc eins dis sins ee ones | 354,978 72,532 | 20.4 
WIMtO GUAGE. gov cc cke ees | 112,619 38,690 34.4 
pO | 101,584 7,152 7.0 
Burglary and theft......... 84,534 19,024 22.5 
Pate Nile tt ah oy nae, | 49,665 40,295 81.1 
Sprinkler. . te cet atis 235 834 14.4 
ETE EEE | 175 4,768 42.7 
Automobile eeneersy damage! ace 69,710 | 39.9 
Workmen’s collective....... | -~—374 40 bate 
Live stock. . Mom gmecare| 4,777 | 1,780 | 37.3 
Physicians’ defense. SA POe | 12,811 501 3.9 
y = Aeatore sl Bie es, 
Aggregates.......... | 5,144,419 1,845,385 | 35.9 
MINNESOTA 
IONE go oa xia wap Shwes | 660,446 292,243 39.7 
MMMM ca ict. pb eaves ose ass | Ln 43,453 44.7 
RINNE Paha acs ow'ntorn S aacoen 1,233,308 | 976,273 79.2 
Workmen’s compensation. . | 481,699 29,805 | 6.2 
1 aes 270,601 63,899 | 23.6 
OM See Nweutcen tw aeas | 209,554 | 133,280 | 63.6 
Plate glass. . eres 109,370 41,966 | 38.4 
Steam boiler............... 57,770 5,018 8.6 
Burglary and theft......... | 75,647 13,921 | 18.6 
Ty 
MORON otis dans oig sess via | 12,747 4,034 31.6 
we ee eee eae 4,037 | 553 | 13.7 
UMENAER oh oss seas 3,650 1,543 | 42.3 
Automobile property damage| 87,487 26,921 30.8 
Workmen’s collective....... 24,549 17,660 | 72.0 
Live stock. . eemeceel 10,449 6,230 59.6 
Physicians’ defense......... 7,397 | 96 | 5 
Aggregates.......... | 3,345, 916 | 1,626,895 | 48.6 
MIssIssIPri. 
LO re 721,766 | 293,736 40.7 
BRE a Say ao ick as 131,992 68,806 52.1 
LE eee } 141,775 127,684 | 90.1 
Workmen’s compensation....|..2... |... nee 
DNA inxs Nock vesck | 51, 321 64,462 | 125.6 
Surety Mente auamekis 0 oa cle | 72,700 106,113 | 146.0 
WIM QIARE 6 ci. nc conc cecinc! 12/908 4,533 35.1 
Steam boiler...............! 24,095 7,213 29.9 
| 








Premiums | 








Losses 
| Received. | Paid. 
eens oa: |__| 
MIssisstppi—Cont. | $ 
Burglary and theft... ... 11,995 3,527 
Gute 6,405 4,196 | 
PUES wooo iss Seen 217 | 751 | 
Fly-wheel. eT 912 95 
Automobile property damage 19,909 4,570 | 
Workmen’s collective. . 41,020 21,734 
Live stock. . ee, 2.984 450 
Le Ree penn 5,010 1,114 
Aggregates...... 1,239,999 707, 870 
Missourt. 
Accident... v 783,852 | 
On EE Po ere 90,608 | 
Liability Re 922,549 
Workmen’s compensation , 971 | 
yo verespe 971 a10 | 
So ae pee eeenate 271,919 
Plate glass. ome | 75,714 
Steam boiler..... 6,261 
Burglary and theft. 84 450 | 
Credit ee cael 27,879 
SHIMMM og as cate e el 1,406 | 
FRAO ce ccccee, | Rae Ae | 
Automobile property dam: ge} 167,186 | 
Workmen’s collective...... .| 15,882 | 
Live stock. sae 10,425 | 
Physicians’ defense... ‘as | 300 | 
Industrial, ..........«. | 2,371 
Aggregates. . | 2,461,773 
MONTANA. } 
ROCA 6. ooseis wigs cot evnnk | 228,185 102,500 
Bete Salicsh cc eet es | 36,447 15,759 
| AO) ee ee ee | 135,940 97,055 | 
Workmen’s compensation...| = ...... |... - 
oo ee ae | g 2a0 31,632 
a Ek et ies if 106,362 
Plate glass................. | 33,572 12,172 
Steam boiler.... paw e ees | 7.621 veeena 
Burglary and theft......... 8,830 656 
2 Se eee eto /snasae iP \Seaance 
MMM iinewceceseh) ~ oletn: | cian 
i) ene , 8 eee err 
Automobile property damage 4,016 | 1,303 
Workmen’s collective. . ; 54 145 
Live stock. ‘ a ene! 13,804 605 
Physicians’ defense. eer ere a 250 | a 
Aggregates.......... 586,260 | 266,226 
NEBRASKA. 
| EEA LE 491, 743 | 289,997 
[OO ea ene 32,656 | 19,848 
Liability Re ee 248,768 | 157,268 
Workmen's 's compensation.. . 2,204 | 30 
Fidelity... ia Sea 119,249 | 11,200 
Sassty I ea | 141,554 48,863 
PIMNe MOB aes 55 inet ses cckcs | 33,676 | 16,401 
Steam boiler.... Ae] 16,975 | 2,164 
Burglary and theft.. 40 389 7,787 
Lo | SG es eee i ft ere: 
Sprinkler. . 987 
Fly-wheel........ 402 ears 
Automobile property dam gel 9,062 2,013 
Workmen’s collective... ... .| 4,75 | 2,559 
Live stock. ae I 37,235 29,171 


Physicians’ defense... ._._. l 298 
Industrial. bs a) 22 


1,180,692 | 





587,301 | 


Ratio. 


_ 
on 
NK CoOFN GO 


cs 
on 
i) 


3% 


to 
& 
a 


St oo 


to 
-~ 
eS  ) 


Aggregates.......... | 
NEVADA. | 
Accident . Ae ye pee 33,619 22,790 
Heath... Peas el 10,241 2,687 
Liability 7,964 18,615 
Workmen’s compensation... me re? 
Fidelity. . os al 6,127 | 194 
Surety.. a Fe | 4,902 | 1,200 
Plate glass. 971 | 81 
Steam boiler. . 441 ; 
Burglary and theft........ | 1,126 | el 
Credit : Sauces | wees 
Sprinkles... «650005. | ear | 34 
Fly-wheel.......... ees 
Automobile property di image 48 110 
Workmen’s collective. 4,276 643 
Miscellaneous........ | parece || 
Physicians’ defense. . 135} 25 
Aggregates 69,841 41,380 | 
NEW HAMPSHIRE | 
Accident...... vorsseeoell gag 396 123,774 
Me 6 oh wes ho bas 
Liability. . ra Bee reel 327,305 171,457 
Workmen’s compensation.. 3,577 151 
MUNN. ones thepen genase os | 70,477 1,403 
Pach EP Pee Silay des f 
Plate glass. . eae 7,079 2,390 
Steam boiler... .. Wn aie Natal 21,260 692 
Burglary and theft......... | 5,320 | 471 
| See ee 5,627 612 
SUMMA oo Sy 6, 5-0.0:4s +4 317 | 
Fly-wheel...... 457 | ‘ 
Automobile property damage! 25,282 9,373 | 
Workmen’s collective. 15 12 
Industrial....... eh haa 73 46 
Physicians’ defense... : 693 16 
Aggregates.......... 715,878 


310,397 | 





Premiums 
Received. 
| 
New Jersey. | $ 
NITES Sor 613,923 
Health. . Pad dcr eae 175,634 
Liability. aE -| 1,043,966 
Workmen’s compensation.. 1,586,301 
fo BR eee ae 320,173 
DD OS 207,541 
Plate glass. . ; 187,500 
Steam boiler... asl 92,665 | 
Burglary and theft....._ 207,836 
2 ee ee 17,385 
Sprinkler...... 1,377 | 
ee ee 8,315 
Automobile property mame 230,619 
Workmen’s collective...... .| 3,270 | 
Live stock. . Pe en 874 | 
Aggregates.......... | 4,697,379 
New Mexico. 
Re OS oo cevticwy s 95,126 
pi ara ae 27,466 | 
L iability. . eee 2 a 7,407 
Workmen’s ; compensation. y 352 
PMN feist when nace a 14,865 
Se! LOS eee nie Ae 15,503 
yt ae ee | 7,716 
Steam boiler. . ae ‘| 3,349 | 
Burglary and theft......... | 1,789 
Fe eee “f 1,922 | 
bs | ee Sedna 80 | 
PRONOUNS oo a. 25 Se: | 308 
Automobile property damage 32 


Workmen’s collective. . 
Live stock.. Gans 
Miscellaneous. . 


26,649 


Bese, 

















Aggregates.......... 202,564 
NEw York. 

Mig. ioc. elk sa 3,926,853 
NMR ouiwo wixcecs oich -..| 1,851,550 
Aa ere 11,528,306 
Workmen’s ;compensation.. 14,445 
he cone FOIE 1,142,491 
ca Te | 3,390,496 
Plate glass. . gine atlekenale | 1,282,638 
Steam boiler... otetaid 377,916 
Burgl: ary and theft. 1 ee 1,275,790 
CRONE ae on cen cde cceney aa. } 428,788 
MMMM oir sceda ecu ecedin | 44,235 
Fly-wheel........... | 29,599 
Automobile property damage| 1, 066, 469 
Workmen’s collective...... . | 15,688 
Live stock. . A onda 6 arate ate 1.845 
| ee 41,216 
Physicians’ defense......... 3,918 

Aggregates.......... 25,922,252 


Nort Caro.ina. | 


Aeckdent. .. . os... 244,368 
iC | eee 114,220 
Li: bility. . 304,756 


Workmen’s compensation. 


PMMAW Soe dene ics 60,969 
NC SA ] 55,627 
Plate glass....... | 17,012 
Steam boiler... .. et 36,969 
Burglary and theft. } 16,797 
Credit... weeee| 28/799 
Sprinkler.......... ; x 1,026 
Fly-wheel : | 7,882 
Automobile property damage 5,231 
Workmen’s collective. . 1,646 
Live stock..... ; 


41,779 | 
Aggregates... 


Norra Dakora. 
Accident : | gaan 
Health...... lf 130,633 
Liability 63,149 
Workmen’s compensation.. 


oe ; 
Surety.. wed 186,828 
Plate glas “ ee 12,477 
Steam boiler... 2,835 
Burglary and theft. 17,162 
"eee ; 
Sprinkler. 104 
Vivaie:... os | 519 
Automobile property coomas, 1,474 
Workmen’s collective... . . 55 | 
Live stock..... eRe 15,854 | 
Physicians’ defense. 465 | 
Aggregates........ + 431,554 
' 
Ouro. } } 
RAE foo .| 2,359,657 | 
[| Se eae a 360,400 | 
Liz ability. . ; i ...| 2,598,237 
Workmen's compensation | 3,266 
Fidelity... .. 348,451 
Surety ea 728,498 
Plate glass....... 148,568 


Steam boiler. . 
Burglary and theft 
Credit. . 





Xeturn premiums or reinsurance exceeds premiums written. 


932,004 | 




















TI 
Losses 

Paid. Ratio 

$ % 
290,454 | 47.3 
70,288 | 40/0 
352,214 | 33°7 
504,864 | 31.8 
115,108 | 36.0 
35,113 | 16/9 
84,635 | 45.1 
1,608 1.7 
85,903 41.3 
12,403 | 71.3 
20 1.5 
10,871 | 130°7 
80,411 | 34.9 
696 | 21°3 
190 | 21-7 
1,644,778 | 35.0 
26,490 | 27.9 
15,518 | 56.5 
2,764 | 37.3 
13,339 | 89/7 
3,688 | 23°8 
2,208 | 28.6 
"600 | 33°6 
5,493 | 20'8 
70,100 | 34.6 
1,631,274 | 41.5 
656,278 | 48°46 
7,590,821 | 65°9 
9,470 | 65.6 
296,100 | 25 °9 
751,739 | 22\9 
513,674 | 40.0 
46,628 | 123 
521,157 | 40.9 
308,878 | 72/0 
25,432 | 57.5 
3,474 | 11.7 
431,975 | 40.5 
14,205 | 90.5 
500 | 27.1 
23,001 | 55.8 
785 | 20.0 
12,825,391 | 49.5 
85,969 | 35.2 
57,579 | 50.5 
236,982 | 77.7 
7,279 | 11.9 
28,599 | 51.5 
8,145 | 47.8 
4i1.} 11 
4,450 | 26.5 
57,279 | 241.6 
404 39.4 
‘Lida | 23°6 
194] 11.8 
17,392 | 41.5 
505,882 | 54.3 
56,054 | 42.9 
23,275 | 36.9 
51,391 | 27.5 
3,842 | 30.8 
53 19 
256 1.5 

54] 10.4 

521 | 35.3 
745 | “4:7 
363 | 78.1 
136,555 | 31.6 
1,032,617 | 43.8 
192,246 | 53.3 
2,285,762 | 88.0 
62,269 | 17.9 
138,172 19.0 
74.988 | 50.5 
27,102 | 14.6 
49.986 | 27.9 
98.564 | 78.5 
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Premiums | Losses | : Premiums | Losses . | Premiums Losses 
Received. | Paid. | Ratio. Received. Paid. _| Ratio. | Received. Paid. Ratio. 
| 
8 | $ 7% $ $ | % | $ $ % 
On1o—Cont Sourn Carotina—Cont. | Vircinra—Cont. ; 
Sprinkler. . i 9,244 | 3,142 | 34.0 Burglary and theft......... 11,507 607 | 5.3 Workmen’s collective....... j 317 137 | 43.2 
Fly-wheel. . 15,020 | 17,647 | 117.5 RES atrt xb ct Pa eek : 9,755 | 11,910 | 122.1 Live stock. . Pee tea 8.294 4,990 60.1 
Autémobile property damage 232,621 | 77,295 33.2 SRINEIN oy nos ocbss.s pee Bae "sce | en He: te fl defense......... 382 130 39.2 
Workmen’s collective. 35,314 | LS Sle Bee oi eee 3,539 | 409 | 11.5 — Industrial. Peet eseenies | aan 734,719 | 34.1 
Live stock..... : 79,821 F 31,142 39.0 Automobile property ene 1,851 | 701 | 37.9 | — See 
Physicians < defense......... 1,443 | 27 2.7 Workmen’s collective. . < 648 | 1,408 | 216.8 Aggregates.......... | 3,579,389 1,356,102 | 37.9 
Industrial. ee 6,536 | 2,622 40.1 Live stock..... Ayo 21,093 12,638 | 59.8 
~~ -|——— 7% ; Physicians’ defense......... 45 RAS fl lates ae por WASHINGTON. | 
regates.........-| 7,416,466 | ‘; 108,755 55 metic | ———_ CUO «65 e ain nds 'sewiads a 557,252 263 
oasid | Aggregates.......... 533,928 | 251,006 | 47.1 Health........0.220022220 111,081 samo | aoe 
OKLAHOMA. | ener rae | 346,585 269. 048 77.6 
Abst Aeee: Fo ie... 248 ; 206, tbs sean = honk TENNESSEE. hw en compensation . .. ec at area es 
SE TIT . 87,32 , ‘ Accident......-.++eeseeeee | 1 706 gg] | | ER ee | 
ae ; | 6B0e8 | ASOT 68.9 «Baath. ............2600005 (1,796,691 | 774,105 | 43.10 Corey ; 419,160 | 248, 441 | 59.3 
Workmen's S compe -nsation.. .| 4 ree Pais Liability ee ce Bee ab ead 625,205 | 379,023 60.6 ENN 5:5 v9 5, peck anos | 64,351 25,186 39.1 
Fidelity .. ..-| 167,941 131,687 | 78.4  Fidelity........+.++es00--> } 195,109 | 139,207 | 71.4 Steam eae 29,366 1,093 3.7 
Surety..... ; wy | 186,502 194,161 | 104.1 Surety.........2sceeeooee gh} | lt | - Burg’ glary and theft......... | 35,935 6,331 17.7 
Plate glass pe aa a ape ih eae 89,118 18,646 47.7 NE OS oe nae eae 29,180 | 11,507 | 39.5 CO) De a hae aR ay a ees | 18,830 9,679 51.4 
Steam boiler. . ceaan 21,572 1,828 8.5 URN TIER 5c vse 8 5 05:95 % 0% 37,623 | 4,238 11.4 eee rare 709 231 32.6 
Burglary and eae 24,859 22,021 |- 88.6 Credit...........s+sseree- 19,927 15,760 | 79.0 Fly-wheel................. 1,091 =| os 
Sprinkler.......----++++++: 791 149 | 18.8 Automobile preety aisnel 115,970 47,120 | 40.7 Automobile property damage 59,926 23,388 | 39.0 
Fly-wheel..... “) ieee Live stock..... ; 35,627 23,270 65.4 Workmen’s collective....... | 8,325 4,545 53.5 
Automobile property damage| 2,777 2,847 | 102.5 All other classes............ 46,480 30,480 | 65.6 Physicians’ defense......... | 8585 8,286 | 96.5 
Workmen’s collective. paused 1,834 378 | 20.6 —____ |__—_"—- — |_—— are Marit Ni 
Live stock...... veel 3,810 3,022 | 79.3 Ageregaets........-- 2,901,812 | 1,424,710 | 49.1 Aggregates.......... 1,661,025 893,895) 53.8 
Physicians’ defense.........| 587 99 | 16.9 | 
| —9us,on7 | 670,008 | 70.2 Accident. 1,203,775 | 3 Pe. sik 
regates...... oon 955,927 70.2 NR Speke A EES ,203,775 | 477,929 9.6 Cs  cxens puss nebe ees | 567,087 
tind | dace cane cek 322,282 | 101,436 | 31.5 Health.................-.- | aas7 | 7a8'766 | 80:9 
PENNSYLVANIA. | Liability.........-+-,;+-++: 765,624 | 469,884 1.4 A Seen ae 235,707 116,664 49.5 
Pn St GSR ERE Sens Se | 2,866,603 | 1,253,096 | 43.7 | Workmen’s compensation.. 286,462 | 18,484 | 7.8  Fidélity..........0s0.cc0ee | 70,729 25,759 | 36.4 
Health.......----eeereeeee | 736,403 "303,365 41.2 WROD singh: sees te yee es 148,496 | 45,991 BOG) “MEENA ot Ak fence veceeree:s 89,577 6.481 7.3 
Liability . ..| 2,597,238 1,316,321 50.7 BON e vlectes oot fo eabes 269,778 | . 138,115 61.3 PIR MIAER 0.0. 55:40 oie ces | 19,967 8606 43 1 
Workmen' $s compensation. 3,182 183 5.8 Plate Glass. .0 0.0020 cc cures 101,535 | 47,690 } 47.0 Steam boiler.. cet ened 35,818 5048 14.1 
Fidéelity......---+++>* oe 533,134 168,434 31.6 Sébam BONE... 6522 cee ees 72,636 21,182 29.2 Burglary and thett......... 10,633 1772 16.7 
Surety.....--- beneee 992,038 421,869 | 42.5 Burglary and theft......... 68,033 BO758 | B62 ~ CRG osc e essen. 7314 2'960 | 40'5 
Plate glass. . ae 279,254 BU8;286 | 30.8  Credit........-,.csseecees 15,475 9008 | 0.0 «© “SONI coi cave sssccres 1,187 1445 | 121.7 
Steam boiler. : Seta, Bigintew ewes 296,519 25,722 | 8.7 SOMMKIO... 05 0 0c sceet ees 2,413 2774 | T0650  “RivWHBE cis wo6 a o5ecs ox on) aa 
Burglary and CED.) i505 298,551 73,271 24.5 Fly-wheel........-+..-+++- 2,310 1,827 79.0 Automobile property damage| 7,216 1,033 i143 
CrOMIbs. cc rere rector yceet 163,122 103,406 | 63.4 Automobile property damage 171,430 60,123 | 35.1 | Workmen’s collective....... | 94 290| 21.3 
Sprinkler.....-----+++005° 14,781 8,947 ; 60.5 | Workmen’s collective....... 68,093 34,612 | 50.8 Live stock........+....s005 2,268 2,090 | 92.2 
Fly-wheel....------:-++-"> 26,381 224 0.8 Livestock.........+0.++05> 25,403 19,021 74.8 Miscellaneous.............. 1,519 178 117 
Automobile property damage 491,808 159,917 | 32.5  Miscellaneous.......----+-- 18,875 S08 1 MES TRG isa k es echo eat Séccecus 1,092 es 
Workmen's collective Lule 78 581 70,235 | 89.4 — ——| ——|-—-_ Physicians’ defense ....... 603 3 0.5 
Live stock.. PAS 15,260 6,273 41.1 Aggregates.......... 3,492,618 1,485,200 42.5 Cee A, mye: 
Industrial......- 0 ++ +077" 1,000,148 293,620 29.4 Aggregates.......... 1,162,006 507.064 43.6 
Physician’s defense....----- 8,174 109 1.3 VERMONT. 
Sr Aral GaN TER AE Laparacngce Accident.........-e+eeeees 202,110 93,529 46.3 WISCONSIN. 
Aggregates...----+-- 10,401 567 4,316,230 41.5 ) ees See oe 32,689 14,190 43.4 Pre Sea See eee ee 739,697 319,867 43.3 
Liability......-------++++- 112,102 BIS || IRS TR eee dccoernceteere 81,599 27150 | 33.2 
RuovE ISLAND. DRABUS, oo ao.0 0 als veeeee es 23,526 1,534 65. Eigmliy....2.::.5.4. TSI. 1,020,265 970,722 | 95.1 
Accident.....-----5s0000t? 159,966 64,918 | 40.6 SUPOEY oo co soc vec dccecnes 14,367 | - 778 5.2 Workmen's compensation. |:| 1'227'791 232/825 19.0 
Health.......-0esereeeeeee 50,398 19,954 | 39.6 Plate glass.....----+-++++-- 4,831 1000 | 41.6 FRGRIEY. 00s esccccesoes 118,138 191441 | 16.4 
* Liability.....----++::0000° 322,395 224,417 | 69.6 Steam boiler.........-.---- 8,981 733 Bee BUPias seve seven 6 eae ne's 206,539 73,713 | 35.6 
Workmen’ s compensation... 585,427 104,393 | 17.8 Burglary and theft......... 3,089 29 DIG TRICO MAM. 65.5.0 05s ce ke ees 91,005 34,350 | 37.7 
Fidelity..:....005ecrseeeee 27,307 S8le | 18.8 - Crbdit.....ccecseccscesers ‘(fh re. cee ee ee 81,246 28,863 | 35.6 
Surety......¢eeseecrseeee 49,836 4,242 8.5 Sprinkler......---++++ese-> 1,271 301 | 23.7 Burglary and ce 61,007 12'850 | 21.0 
Plate glass.....-0--+seeeees 20,200 9,415 | 46.6  Fly-wheel.....-------++++- i ee pba EE hors ce cay ia cee 27,505 17,129 62.3 
Steam boiler. . sseecees 26,373 27,193 | 103.1 Automobile property damage 8,947 | 3.046 34.0 Sprinkler.................. 4,899 1.747 35.6 
Burglary and theft. iawreee 20,372 4 982 24.5 Workmen’s collective....... te es ae Fly-wheel ete eT a 8,562 2'389 27.9 
ron Rp 10,698 1,843 7.3 Live stock. . rR ee cee odes Le Automobile property damage 48,797 15,763 32.3 
Sprinkler.......--+++20e°: 1,054 694 | 65.8  Industrial.......-.-+-+++-- 1,002 1,043 | 104.2 | Workmen’s collective....... 14,404 7,960 | 55.0 
Fly-wheel......--++--0000° 5,917 ve wees as Physicians’ defense......... 432 19 “4 GAOMMRGCR. | oo 5. cs o6s6.c ree 2/438 1891 77.0 
Automobile property damage 82,277 30,410 | 37.0 —_————_|—_—_ ——_—_—_—__——_|____ Sake. 
Workmien’s paenve nef he 13 226 | 173.8 Aggregates.........- 414,908 204,870 | 49.4 Aggregates.......... 3,733,963 | 1,766,659 | 47.3 
Live stock,....--:s-+:e008: 4,138 1,957 47.3 ; WYOMING.. 
Industrial........---+++++: 779 192 | 24.6 VIRGINIA. OCI son neces cs ode Gone 39,845 20,333 | 51.0 
Physicians’ defense.......-- 672 6 0.9 Accident........c..eeeeeee 485,107 BUOO | SOL «MUR spc art ccs chs oe hse 5,570 2,122 | 38.1 
————_—|--—____—_|-——_ TIN .p ic <s'0 0 see eeveee 142,733 69,066 48.5 MUG op oisg since 5.0.0 0 i:e:50 26,525 13,558 51.1 
Aggregates......-+-+ 1,367,847 498,055 | 36.4 ~ Liability.....-.-.--.++-++- 409,134 WUeOUe | Ole 8 RPMI, ooo cee ve sigwniccies 16,041 6,418 | 40.0 
Fidelity......--++++++-eees 101,524 OHO | OG, 8 EME 5 wien coir onsen ens 18,951 $18,675 ine 
SoutH CAROLINA. I oii. 0.0.0s ins 409 oobi 0 5 134,846 75,205 55.8 Plate glass........+.ssee0e. 5,754 249 39.1 
nadie... se Lasse y 149,109 56,566 | 37.9 Plat eghass.. sa epeses 39,721 15,343 | 38.7 Steam boiler............... ; Pere ces rat 
NN SB riinsk os oo oct 60,244 26,730 | 44.5 Steam boiler. . bee eeeee 31,769 903 2.8 Burglary and theft......... FOS oes cars pans 
Liability....... s idataectuny 151,103 90,873 | 60.0 Burglary and eee 29,981 5,210 | 17.4  Fly-wheel........ OAL bone as er 
|| OO SS cee 40,072 U8 ee GS oS | Reese 16,407 12,956 78.8 Workmen’s collective....... 4,605 605 13.1 
NT SS strip se! us stk it 42,588 21,866 | 51.4  Sprinkler......-.-....+.+.. oe eee mane Physicians’ defense......... eet fo ece bene eter 
Plate glass.....-. GUN ASS 15,227 5,306: 84.8 Fly-wheel................. ‘(it ae re = 
Steam boiler.............+ 26,973 7,602 | 28.2 Automobile property damage 18,291 5,107 | 28.0 Aggregates.......... 121,506 26,610 | 2.15 
1 
aaa *+Recoveries exceed amount paid. —Return premiums or reinsurance exceed premiums written. 
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PRACTICAL SURGERY 


Economic Application of Scientific Law 
to Workmen’s ‘Injuries 





HOME TREATMENT NECESSARY 


Dr. Carl Fallen Points Out Method of Reducing 
Convalescence Period Without Zander 
System 


One of the most valuable—because one of 
the most practical—of the papers read at the 
fourth annual convention of the International 
Association of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers at the White Sulphur Springs last 
month was that of Dr. Carl Fallén, on “Short- 
ening the Period of Convalescence in Per- 
sonal Accident and Workmen’s Compensation 
Injury Cases.” Dr. Fallén was formerly 
medical director of the Zander Institute of 
New York city, and has had a wide experience 
in work of this nature. 

The Doctor pointed out the great growth 
in importance of the physician’s influence since 
the adoption in 1884 in Germany of the first 
modern workmen’s compensation law, grow- 
ing, of course, out of the fact that the suc- 
cess or failure of the work depends ultimately 
upon the care of the physicians who have the 
responsibility for the treatment of thousands 
upon thousands of cases all over the country. 

Dr. Fallén went on to say that the after- 
treatment of injuries of all kinds made con- 
valescent homes necessary, the first of which 
was established in Germany at Nieder-Schoen- 
hausen, near Berlin, by Dr. G. Schutz, and at 
the expense of .the trade unions. This has 
been followed by more of them, until now 
there are one hundred of these health homes 
in Germany, each'with a complete outfit of the 
Zander apparatus, costing about $20,000. 


THREE ForMs oF AFTER-TREATMENT 


The Doctor described, briefly, the three 
forms of after-treatment furnished by means 
of the Zander apparatus (originally devised 
by Dr, Zander of the Zander Institute, Stock- 
holm, for medical gymnastics for asymmetry, 
deformities or other ailments, in his _ sisters’ 
boarding school for young ladies in Sweden, 


and now a world-famous method ), as follows: 

First Group—Consisting of apparatus for 
active resistive movements. For each arm, leg 
and trunk movement there is one apparatus, 
which, by exact adaptation to anatomical con- 
ditions, allows of the exercise of a certain 
group o1 muscles, and can be adjusted to any 
desired amount of muscular effort, and which 
is unusually beneficial because it cannot but be 
given correctly. 

Second Group—Consists of a small number 
of apparatus for passive movements, set in 
motion by mechanical motors, so that the pa- 
tient receives the treatment without other than 
a passive effort on his part. 

Third Group—This group serves to effect 
certain mechanical operations, such as vibra- 
tions, percussions, frictions and kneadings of 
different and easily accessible parts of the 
body, where mechanical apparatus for single 
massage manipulation can replace the action of 
the hand. 

Dr. Fallén made it plain that Dr. Zander is 
not the originator of these principles, but that 
they are all modifications or extensions of the 
old “Swedish movements” and massage known 
to the Chinese, Egyptians and Hindus for 
ages, and carried on in connection with the 
Workmen's Compensation Law in Germany to 
a great extent with a view to reducing the 
period of convalescence in the interest of all 
concerned. He enumerated the cases where 
such treatment is of value, saying in effect: 

Fractures form one-half of the injuries com- 
ing under treatment, result in exactly the same 
functional derangements as lesions of soft 
parts, contusions, dislocations and other in- 
juries, and, therefore—so far as the question 
is one of possible pathological improvement— 
offer the same therapeutical mission to the 
mechanical after-treatment. In the first place, 
we have to consider de-angements in the ac- 
tion of muscles and joints, either as direct con- 
sequences of the lesion or as indirect conse- 
quences of the accident, pathological changes 
in muscles and articulations offer the most 
usual point of attack for mechanical therapeu- 
tics, and form the domain where these, accord- 
ing to the opinion of experts, reign supreme— 
states of atony and atrophy. as well as changes 
in the mechanical and circulatory condition of 
the muscles. 

In the articulations there occur agglutina- 
tions, deformities in the cartilaginous cover- 
ing. infiltrations and shrinkings of the capsules 
and ligaments, as well as thickening of the 
synovia. The resulting functional .derange- 


ments most generally consist. in a limitation of. 


the mobility of the joints (contractures), more 
seldom in undue mobility of the latter. 

By the side of these pathological changes in 
muscles and joints, changes in the tendinous 
sheaths (deformities as remains of past pro- 
cesses of inflammation), infiltrations and ex- 
travasations in the cellular tissues, and finally 
cicatrisations of the skin come relatively sel- 
dom under mechanical treatment. 

Besides the accomplishment of these special 
tasks, the important question is raised of im- 
proving the general state of strength and 
nutrition, especially when a lengthy confine- 
ment to the sickbed, severe blood poisoning 
(pyaemia) or a wasting nervous illness have 
followed upon the injury. 


GERMAN MetHop Wronc 


For all these purposes, the Doctor said, the 
German system has elevated the Zander 
method into a new science, which has come to 
be something like a local monopoly for these 
cases. In the Doctor’s view, this method is 
entirely wrong in its effects, as it tends to ex- 
clude the public from knowledge or inclination 
to give the treatment themselves in such cases. 
“My desire,” he says, “is to call attention to 
the fact not recognized in Germany or any- 
where of the necessity of applying the princi- 
ples underlying the Zander system to the ‘very 
earliest handling of every accident case. All 
economists agree that the fundamental rule 
should be to secure the earliest possible ex- 
amination and treatment of every accident 
case.” : 

He explained, briefly, the simple and rational 
treatmént for contusions and sprains, saying: 


“Contusion” is simply the medical term for 
a bruise: “ecchymosis” means just the oozing 
of blood into the injured part, and pain is 
caused by pressure on the numerous nerves in 
the blood crowded (“hyperaemic’)) region of 
any injury, small or extensive. In no case of 
this kind would your rubbing, or anybody 
else’s stroking and rubbing, do any harm as 
long as you see to it that your pain is not in- 
creased by such manipulations. Gentle strok- 
ing is a great sedative always, and, if done 
from the center of the injured part towards its 
periphery, removes. the superfluous blood to 
the adjoining regions, where it will be .ab- 
sorbed. This is precisely what the doctor tries 
to do with his lotions. He may relieve the 
pain by causing the blood vessels to contract, 
thus reducing the blood supply, but this is-done 
at the expense of a free circulation, which is 
most essential for the removal and absorption: 
of the hyperaemia which takes place at the 
very moment ofthe injury: -By your manipti- 
lations you not only relieve the congestion 
mechanically, but,,,.you ..stimulate, the, small 
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nerves in the walls of the blood vessels (the 
vaso-motor nerves), which cause an alternate 
contraction and relaxation, and thus you help 
nature to restore the equilibrium of demand 
and supply of health-restoring arterial blood 
as well as of removal of useless or deleterious 
matter in the venous blood, * * * 

Such an accident as spraining an ankle is 
usually looked upon as a serious affair, requir- 
ing immediate attention by a physician and 
weeks of idleness for the patient. If people 
only knew the true condition of a sprain and 
the modern rational treatment of such cases, 
any member of the family could attend to it, 
and the patient would never need to go to bed 
a single day. He would always be in normal 
condition in about three days. 

He concluded by pointing out the importance 
of treating all injuries without restrictions of 
the circulation from the very beginning in 
order to overcome the evil effects of pro- 
longed convalescence; that Zander’s and all 
other methods are useless in the treatment of 
injuries in an acute stage, and that for this 
work the human hand cannot be replaced by 
machinery, adding the notable injunction: 
“Layman, heal thyself.” 


RAILROAD CLASSIFICATION 


Pennsylvania System of Taking Care of 
Accidents to Employees 


The address of R. H. Newbern, superin- 
tendent of the insurance department of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, before the National 
Council for Industrial Safety, on the safety 
problem of railroads, in Chicago last week 
contained many interesting features. Some 
idea of the magnitude of the task imposed 
upon the insurance department of such a great 
‘system can be gathered from Mr. Newbern’s 
statement that there are 60,000 reports of ac- 
cidents to employees and 10,000 reports of 
injuries to passengers forwarded to his de- 
partment annually, covering a normal payroll 
numbering 225,000 men and the carrying of 
185,000,0Co passengers and 385,000,000 tons of 
freight. 

Describing their method of classification, 
Mr. Newbern said: 

“For statistical purposes employees are sepa- 
rated into two classes—one, employees in the 
maintenance of equipment, commonly known 
as shopmen, and the other, all other em- 
ployees, such as trainmen, maintenance of way 
men, station men, etc., designated as road and 
yard men. 

“The statistics are compiled on the same 
basis for shop and road and yard accidents, 
excepting as to detailed causes, there being 
360 shop causes and 340 road and yard causes, 
making 700 separate causes of accidents. The 
causes in turn are classified under thirty-six 
general headings, which indicate the nature of 
the work at time of accident. 

“By comparing the number of accidents 
under each general heading we ascertain what 
kind of work is the most hazardous and the 
specific cause under which the accidents are 
reported. The primary cause of every acci- 
dent is indicated. The records are kept by 
divisions, shops, stations and yards, and it is, 
therefore, easily seen at what points any par- 
ticular kind of accident is most frequent.” 


GENERAL LIABILITY RISKS 


A Form of Casualty Insurance Needing 
More Attention 





REALTY AGENTS GOOD PROSPECTS 


Instructive Illustrations of Ways of Building Up 
Business in This Line 

One form of casualty insurance which will 
stand a great deal of profitable expansion is 
general liability, covering residences, apart- 
ment houses, store buildings, etc. That such 
protection is needed there is mo doubt, and 
that the insurance is easy to sell is equally 
clear. The only reason more of it is not put 
on the books is the fact that the average 
casualty man thinks that the premiums are too 
small to justify much exertion on his part. 
3ut while a single premium may not be im- 
pressive, enough business of a permanent, 
stable sort, which will stay on the books in- 
definitely—largely as the result of lack of 
sharp competition—can be secured to make the 
proposition very attractive. 

Not long ago a residence policy which had 
been on the books of a Middle Western agency 
for several years expired, and the agency 
called up to see about the renewal. The owner 
had: not had a claim during the time the policy 
had been in force, and though the premium 
was small, he decided, offhand, that it would 
not be worth while to continue the policy. He 
said so, and the agent, not feeling that the 
point was important enough to justify argu- 
ment, said, “All right,” and hung up the ’phone. 

Launpress Usep Too Mucu Gas 

The next day it happened that a laundress 
employed by the householder turned on too 
much gas in the basement where she was wash- 
ing the clothes, and got enough unconsumed 
carbon into her lungs to render her uncon- 
scious and almost to asphyxiate her. She was 
taken out of the basement in time to prevent 
loss of life, but it was some time before she 
regained her senses. 

The owner of the residence had intelligence 
enough to appreciate what might have hap- 
pened if the laundress had died from the ef- 
fects of the gas, and also that he might even 
be sued and mulcted for a considerable sum 
as it was. He therefore hastened to have the 
policy put in force again, realizing that while 
he might not require its protection often, there 
were many times when it would come in ex- 
ceedingly well. 

Real estate agents who handle rentals and 
manage properties of considerable extent are 
excellent prospects for liability insurance of 
this nature, as they act for the owner in buy- 
ing the insurance, and have sufficiently large 
interests to make their busines well worth 
having. The experience of real estate men is 
that tenants who are injured because of any 
defect, real or imagined, in the house or its 
equipment are likely to institute damage suits, 
no matter where the fault lies. This is par- 
ticularly true of low-grade tenants. 

Most cities have apartment house regula- 
tions more or less strict, covering such matters 
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as lighting the halls, keeping exits unlocked, 
etc. Not long ago a casualty agent happened 
to be visiting the apartment of a friend, and 
when he left, about 11 o’clock in the evening, 
he found that the halls were almost completely 
dark, but one light, on a lower floor, being in 
service. The thought immediately occurred to 
him that if he or any other visitor or tenant 
were to fall down the stairs on account of the 
lack of illumination, it would be a clear case 
of negligence on the part of the owner, and 
in view of the law it would be easy to get 
damages. 
Lookep Up OrpDINANCE 

The next day he looked up the exact phrase- 
ology ‘of the ordinance covering apartment 
houses, and framed a vigorous form letter to 
all the owners and managers, calling their at- 
tention to the fact that negligence on the part 
of janitors or other employees might easily 
lead to failure to enforce the provisions of the 
law; and that the way would then be opened 
for heavy damages in case of injuries growing 
out of such negligence. Attention was called 
to the desirability of liability insurance pro- 
tecting the owner in this event, and rates were 
quoted. 

A good many of the owners had protection, 
but more did not, and the forceful presentation 
of one specific case where negligence might 
easily have serious results caused the follow- 
up work of the agent, who lost no time in 
making personal calls on those whom he had 
addressed, extremely easy. He made what is 
colloquially known as a “clean-up,” and landed 
a lot of business that was highly desirable and 
attractive to his company. 

A small agency in an Ohio Valley city, which 
is not regarded as one of the leaders in the 
casualty field by any means, has the largest 
premium income on general liability in its 
community. The answer is simple: The mem- 
bers of the firm have simply been taking ad- 
vantage of every opening to sell it, and have 
found it the easiest form of protection to dis- 
pose of. 


THE ART OF SELLING 


The art of selling is the art of telling the 
truth. If the wares you have to sell will not 
stand the test of truth—whole truth and noth- 
ing but the truth—then they are not worthy. 
Buncoing the public is possibly profitable for a 
while, but in the end it is costly. There are 
two cardinal points to consider first. Is there 
a demand for such an article, and is the article 
meritorious? If there. is no demand, constant 
and continuing demand, then merit need not be 
considered, because there must be demand to 
establish trade, and the quality of goods is an 
after consideration. But when there is demand, 
then look to quality as the first essential. If 
you have found it, then by simply telling the 
truth, or telling the truth simply, you are in- 
dulging the highest art of salesmanship. 

We feel that agents should take this advice 
to heart for their own benefit and for the 
benefit of the business generally. It is brought 
to the atention of home office managers of all 
companies that agents do not tell the whole 
truth. What they do tell is true, but they are 
frequently guilty of making some reservations, 
or of putting too rosy a color on their proposi- 
tion. It makes one think of the baskets of 
peaches we see at this season, all covered over 
with red mosquito bar netting. Why? Just to 
give them a color they don’t own. Tear off the 
mosquito bar from your insurance proposition. 
Show your goods for what they are, and sell 
them at their full value. If your goods are 
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worthy they will sell, and concealment of false 
color will not be necessary. Be brief, but tell 
the whole story, and we recommend that at the 
very outset you tell your prospect just what the 
policy will not cover at all, then the few lim- 
ited propositions, and then the sweeping state- 
ment ‘Everything else covered in full.’’-—Na- 
tional Casualty Agents Record. 


CASUALTY, SURETY AND MISCEL- 
LANEOUS INSURANCE BY 
STATES FOR 1913 


In presenting the classified summary of busi- 
ness by States for casualty, surety and miscel- 
laneous insurance companies during the year 
1913 in THE Spectator for September 24, 
some States were omitted for lack of space. 
They are presented herewith to make the rec- 
ord complete. 




















Premiums Losses 
Received. Paid. Ratio. 
OREGON $ $ % 
Accident......... eae 250,044 129,826 51.9 
IN 5.35 6.9 gta os 7e Ske 50,609 21,603 42.7 
MME «<6 65:00 400 Rees 767,455 604,445 | | 78.8 
Workmen’s compensation.... ...... | —...... 
1 pa Ee ara ; 206,792 130,318 | 63.0 
Surety... score renege ve | 
Surety renee Oe 26,259 9,427 | 35.9 
Steam boiler. . a ; 19,146 119 | 0.6 
Burglary and theft......... 26,196 5,606 | 21.4 
("SA Reeser 4,723 3,251 | 68.8 
Sprinkler.........------++- 1,694 38 | 2.2 
Automobile agedaebed oor 29,097 9,979 | 34.3 
Miscellaneous. . : 4,700 4,300 | 91.5 
Aggregates. 1,386,712 | 918,913 | 66.3 
praia 73,515 33,312 | 45.4 
Wai 8255 ieee haces 3,51! 31! 5. 
ae ean 3,464 1,320 | 38.1 
piabaity. - SERIO ate: Het ‘a 10,624 1,467 13.8 
Fidelity. . eee eer rey 38,255 25,054 65.5 
Surety..... Saeed ats 69,801 17,192 24.6 
Plate glass. . Sieseaorseery tae 5,972 935 15.6 
Steam boiler... Seal 4,610 | 123 2.6 
Burglary and theft........ | 11,520 | 10 0.1 
Sprinkler. . are | Cel 8 kskess ae 
Fly-wheel. . Rene eeu teks | | 2 anne 
Automobile property een 81 6 7.4 
Workmen’s ee - 4 {| eee os 
Live stock. . ea 3,461 600 17.3 
Physicians’ defense. . --| 50 | ; 
Aggregates. . . | 221,502 | 80,019 | 36.2 
— | 146,799 | 61,918 | 41.8 
Accident........ nconen 799 | § 
hh | 47,692 | 25,306 | 53.2 
Liability. .........-+-- oF 192,756 | 70,948 36.8 
Fidelity... TT) <a6'g09 | = 5,176 | 19.8 
eee | 52,825 20,321 | 38.8 
Plate glass. . ee } 21,689 9,432 | 43.5 
Steam boiler. . ere rt, 8,848 3,104 35.1 
Burglary and theft. Neer al 7,133 369 5.2 
ee aes 894 207 | 23.2 
Fly-wheel. . Sec orene rere wees 
Automobile property damage 3,504 379 10.8 
Workmen’s collective..... ; 99,957 40,692 50.9 
Live stock........---s:- a 581 ae 
Physicians’ defense........ | 195 | 50 | 25.6 
Aggregates.........-| 589,232 | 237,392 | 40.3 
| z 
CANADA. ; 
Accident........-- Rar 2,213,786 920,490 41.6 
EERE area erent 660,771 315,291 47.7 
acre ee 1,617,599 46.0 
ee “|| 661,062 | 190,928 | 28.9 
Plate glass...........-.-. © 221,775 124,455 | 56.1 
Steam boiler. . ree 147,669 89,708 60.8 
Burglary and Mees ee 75,580 24.796 | 32.8 
Sprinkler. . 9,334 1,705 | 18.3 
Automobile property damage 186,013 56,120 30.2 
Live stock...... 132, 438 81,073 61.2 
Aggregate.......... 7,827,012 3,442,165 43.7 
7 Hawall 
gr “ll 39,812 11,358 | 36.8 
Liability. Odo sont rence 29,810 11,250 | 37.8 
—Aeeaeanenatamene: | 36,036 8.248 | 22.8 
MUMECIAGS, oes occa cc eee 2,310 339 | 14.7 
Steam boiler. .... Cd Perr ee 
Automobile property damage 1,155 35 | 3.1 
Miscellaneous. . 1,004 148 | 13.5 
Aggregates.......... 101,564 31,378 30.9 














tRecoveries exceed amount paid. 


WISCONSIN’S EXPERIENCE 


Commissioner Ekern of That State 
Discusses Compensation Law 


HE FINDS THAT RATES ARE EXCESSIVE 


Great Increase in Business Volume Offers 
Inviting Field for Insurance 
Capital 


At the recent meeting in Asheville of the 
State Insurance Commissioners, Commissioner 
H. L. Ekern of Wisconsin read a paper on 
Workmen’s Compensation in Wisconsin, which 
gave a comprehensive view of what has been 
done up to this moment in that State in this 
direction. 


He said, in part: 


The compensation law in Wisconsin is ad- 
ministered by the Industrial Commission, 
which is wholly separate and distinct from the 
Insurance Department. The Industrial Com- 
mission has in addition supervision over all 
the relations of employer and employee, and 
gives special attention to inspections and work 
for the safety of employees, both from acci- 
dent and industrial disease, for which purpose 
it has the broadest authority to promulgate 
the necessary rules and regulations. For the 
tollowing facts I am indebted to the Industrial 
Commission : 


Since the discussion in this convention at 
Burlington last year the operation of the 
Wisconsin law has been greatly extended. In 
June, 1913, 61.9 per cent of all industrial acci- 
dents in Wisconsin’ were under the Compensa- 
tion Act. A year later, in June, 1914, 99.3 per 
cent were under the act. 

As then explained, the Wisconsin law now 
applies automatically to all concerns employ- 
ing four or more persons, unless such em- 
ployers, prior to falling into this classification, 
file an election not to become subject to the 
act. It is significant that while the Wisconsin 
law permits an employer to withdraw from 
the operation of the act by filing notice sixty 
days before the end of any yearly term, only 
two such withdrawals have been registered. 

It is estimated that 12,500 employers and 
250,000 employees are now under the Wis- 
consin law. Of the employers who filed origi- 
nal notices electing not to come under the 
act, a large number are engaged in non- 
hazardous employment, such as banking, in- 
surance, retail trade, etc. On July 1, 1914, 
there were 591 employers, with 5068 employees, 
who had elected not to come under the act. 

PERMITTED TO ISSUE EXEMPTIONS 

The Wisconsin law permits the Industrial 
Commission to issue exemptions from carry- 
ing insurance in cases where the Commission 
is presented with satisfactory evidence of the 
employer’s ability to carry his own risk. About 
700 such exemptions have been issued to date. 
Many of these exemptions are being held by 
large companies, including several foreign 
companies operating in Wisconsin. 

Every applicant has been required to submit 
a complete statement of assets and liabilities at 
the time of filing his application. In granting 
exemptions, the Commission has not based its 
decision upon arbitrarv rules, but has taken 
into consideration the financial standing of the 
applicant, the hazard of the industry and the 
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moral standing of the employer. Several ap- 
plications have been declined and the appli- 
cants advised to carry insurance for their own 
good and the good of their employees. 

The change in the law, made in 1913, in- 
serting a schedule allowing specitic indemnity 
for specific disabilities, was: intended to sim- 
plify the administration of the law, and this 
purpose has been realized. Of 10,127 cases 
handled during the year ending June 30, 1914, 
about 6co were covered by this schedule. Ex- 
perience under the specific disability schedule 
has shown that some corrections may be made 
with good effect, and amendments no doubt 
will be proposed in the 1915 Legislature. A 
feature of the Wisconsin Act not found in 
other State laws is the clause providing that 
an employer who fails to furnish all safe- 
guards required by law may be penalized fif- 
teen per cent extra in case of an accident, and, 
on the other hand, the employee who fails 
properly to safeguard himself may be penal- 
ized a fifteen per cent reduction in his com- 
pensation. The penalty has been imposed 
several times, both upon employees and upon 
employers. The application of the penalties 
very naturally has had in every case a bene- 
ficial effect in increased care on the part of 
employers and employees. 

INCREASE IN INSURANCE 

The tremendous increase in the insurance 
taken by employers in Wisconsin since —_ 
men’s compensation became a fixed policy i 
of great interest. This offers a very ‘evininn 
field for insurance ability and capital. At the 
same time, the greater ease with which the 
business is written and the increased volume 
of the business call upon the insurance men 
for such changes in the business as will very 
materially reduce the proportion of expenses 
to benefits paid. 

The premiums for liability, workmen's com- 
pensation and workmen’s collective insurance 
in 1913 amounted to over $2,250,000, against a 
little over $1,450,000 for 1912, $1,000,000 for 
1911, and $550,000 for 1910. 

Separately, the premiums for Wisconsin 
for the four years are: 





| 
1913 1912 1911 


| 1910 
mii a a a 4 E | ss 
Liability. . . . . .|$1,020,092 |$1,448,412 $1,007,204 $533,366 
Workmen’s | | 
Collective. . . 14,404 14,200 18,500 | 19,947 
Workmen’s 


Compensation! 1,220,279 


Totals. . . . |$2,254, 775 $1, 462,613 $1,025 704 : $553, 313, 





The losses are shown by the following table: 





1913 1912 | 1911 1910 





Liability . $970,722 $910,911 $553,695 | $410,181 
Workmen’s 
* Collective,. . 7,960 9,996 |11,195 15,985 
Workmen’s | 

Compensation} 232,825 } toil “Sendea - 








Totals. ...|$1,211,508 | $920,906 | $564,891 | $426,166 


The percentage of losses to premiums are as 
follows: 























1913 1912 1911 1910 
Liability....... 95.16% | 62.89% | 49.46% | 76.90% 
yo 55.26% | 70.39% | 60.51% | 80.14% 
"Seed el... ae et ae 
Totals....| 53.72% | 62.98% | 55 00% | 77.20% 


The foregoing figures fairly lead to the in- 
ference that compensation rates are excessive 
in Wisconsin, especially taken in connection 
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with the fact that the Wisconsin rates on the 
average are about eighty-six per cent of the 
New York rates, while the benefits under the 
New York law will cost at least fifty per cent 
more than the benefits under the Wisconsin 
act. 

There is no question that because of the in- 
crease in the volume of compensation business, 
a greater proportion of these premiums is 
contributed to reserve than is the case with 
the liability premiums at this time. However, 
a comparison of the premiums and losses in 
mutual companies, where full reserves are 
maintained, with those of stock companies, 
also leads to the conclusion that Wisconsin 
stock premiums are very excessive. 

Out of the compensation premiums received 
in Wisconsin, the largest Wisconsin mutual 
company received $214,600.98, and paid in 
losses $108,547.04, a loss ratio of 50.58 per 
cent. Other mutuals collected in premiums 
$48,208.58, and paid in losses $9,233.98, a ratio 
of 19.15 per cent. The stock companies col- 
lected in premiums $957,469.86, and paid in 
losses $115,042.79, a loss ratio of 12 per cent, 
or a collection of $833.50 in premiums for 
each $100 paid in losses. 

The Industrial Commission, as authorized 
hy an amendment to the law, now requires 
reports from insurance companies on every 
policy issued, canceled, expired or returned, 
and insists that all risks be written at the 
manual rate filed by the various companies 
with the Commission. ‘This, however, is sub- 
ject to a merit credit system which has not 
been entirely satisfactory, though the statistics 
of the Commission keep as close a check as 
possible on the rates so made. 

A subject to which the Industrial Commis- 
sion and the Insurance Department are giving 
considerable study at this time is that of safe- 
guarding the payments of future instalments, 
especially those which are to run through a 
long period. The act now authorizes any em- 
ployer to relieve himself from future liability 
by the deposit of the present value of the un- 
paid compensation with a trust company. of 
this State, or by the purchase of an annuity 
in a licensed insurance company, in either case 
to be designated by the employer or his de- 
pendents, or in case of his failure to do so, by 
the Commission, It is clear that these instal- 
ments of compensation already awarded 
should not be jeopardized by any hazards in- 
cident to the current payment of losses. The 
practice of one company, at least, already is 
to purchase annuities in each case. 

The cost of administering the Wisconsin 
Act continues to be surprisingly low. During 
the year ending June 30, 1914, a total of 10,855 
cases were handled, including cases open July 
1, 1913. Hearings were held and awards made 
hy the Commission in only 267 of these cases. 
The total of expenses of administering the act 
for the year mentioned was $22,362.28. This 
is an average of $2.06 per case. 


SAFETY Cy .4fTEES 


President of Printing Mutuals Makes Ex- 
cellent Suggestion 


Typothete in the 
four presidents of 


At the meeting of the 
Waldorf-Astoria recently, 
mutual insurance companies discussed means 
for decreasing the hazards in that employ- 


rent. D. S. Brassil, president of the New 
York Printers and Bookbinders Insurance 
Company of New York, made an excellent 


suggestion, to the effect that every: establish- 
ment, be it large or small, appoint a safety 
committee, consisting of a superintendent and 
a foreman from each department, with from 
two to five employees from the various de- 
partments, who are to form themselves into 
an organization, with a chairman and secre- 
tary, preferably from the employees. This 
committee is to meet monthly and receive re- 
ports and suggestions concerning the condi- 
tions of the plant and for correcting any de- 
fects that may still exist. 

President Brassil told of the experience of 
the United States Steel Corporation, which 
started the safety movement in 1907, and suc- 
ceeded in reducing the number of their acci- 
dents up to and including 1913, by 11,074. “In 
other words,” 11,074 men were saved 
from serious injury in seven years by one 
company.” 

He said that the Cadillac Motor Car Com- 
pany, Detroit, Mich., from September, 1912, to 
June, 1913, inclusive, ten months, had 2482 dis- 
abling accidents before they introduced safety 
methods, and in the ‘ten months ending April, 
1914, 880 disabling accidents, a total reduction 
in ten months of 1602 disabling accidents. 

Concerning the work of the employees in 
their organization for promoting safety, Presi- 
dent Brassil added: 


said he, 


All of the employees are to be requested to 
point out any defects that they might see, and 
to make suggestions, either in writing or 
verbally, of possible improvements to one of 
the committee, or a suggestion box could be 
placed in some convenient place that could be 
used‘by any employee who had suggestions to 
make. Members of the committee should talk 
danger spots to their fellows:and ask for sug- 
gestions; get them talking safety; let them see 
that it is their interest you are after; caution 
them of their danger when they neglect to use 
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safety devices. In this way you will have all 
of your employees interested and they will 
make suggestions that will remove danger 
spots. One thing I wish to impress upon your 
minds most forcibly, and that is, that the head 
of the departments must, under no circum- 
stances treat the matter lightly; it is a serious 
proposition that must be impressed on the 
minds of the committee and all of the em- 
ployees; the foreman, particularly, must be 
cautioned. Any laxity is sure to multiply with 
the employees. Employers must impress upon 
the minds of employees to use care and not 
to take a chance. Dollars cannot repay them 
for any accidents they might suffer. The em- 
ployer bears none of the pain, nor is he 
maimed for the rest of his life; a Jittle care 
will obviate considerable amount of pain and 
suffering. 


William J. Hartman, president of the 
Franklin Mutual of Chicago, said: 


sen 


The printing industry at the time the first 
Workmen's Compensation Laws were enacted 
was rated by the stock companies as being 
“extra hazardous,” and the rates of premium 
charged were in many instances as high as 
were charged for planing mills, foundries and 
other industrial occupations of far more haz- 
ardous character than our own. The cost of 
insurance has been reduced. We believe that 
this reduction is largely due to the precautions 
taken to guard against accidents. 

Our. records prove that approximately 
ninety-five per cent of all of the accidents 
occurring in our class of business are prevent- 
able, and our entire energies will be extended 
in eliminating, if possible, every single pre- 
ventable accident. This is a movement upon 
which there is no division of sentiment, and 
every .trade organization has joined in the 
effort to forward our worthy cause. We will 
gladly co-operate with all State departments 
or other organizations having for their object 
the reduction of industrial accidents. 








Confidence 


One of the necessary attributes of a success- 
ful insurance salesman is confidence—confidence 
in his business, the company he represents’ and 
in himself and his ability to make good. 

Without confidence it is mighty hard work to 
accomplish results, no matter how hard we may 
try. About the best way to get ‘‘turned down” 
by a prospect is to approach him with an apol- 
ogetic ‘“‘You don’t need any insurance to-day, 
do you?” We must get fixed in our minds the 
great necessity for every one to carry protection. 
Instead of suggesting to a man a good way to 
postpone insuring, we should impress on his 
mind that he should insure and insure now. If 
we really believe in the great principle of insur- 
ance and ‘‘act the part’’ when soliciting, results 
are bound to come. People are always disin- 
clined to have confidence in anyone who does 
not have confidence in himself.—Massachusetts 
Accident Bulletin. 
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General Offices 


First National Bank Building 
\ ; Fort Worth, Texas : 
«ti Surplus to eahernemts over $600,000. 00- 


Writing all forms of Bonds, Plate 
Glass, Burglary, Automobile, Liabil- 
ity, Accident and Health. 





Direct Agency Contracts to men of 
character and ability. 





Special agents to assist you in de- 
veloping your territory. 
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THE BONDING IDEA 


Instances of How It Works upon 
“Employees 


MORE TO IT THAN MORAL EFFECT 


Stories of Manufacturers, Workers and Surety 
Companies 

A young man walked into a large and fash- 
1onable haberdashery in an Eastern city re- 
cently and bought a dozen collars and a few 
The clerk who waited on him 
made out the customary sales slip, received his 
money, sent it in on the trolley and returned 


the correct change. As the customer walked 


out some ties at a dollar caught his fancy. 


He selected one, stuffed it in his bundle, and 
nanding the salesman the dollar, left imme- 
diately. Next morning the purchaser of the 
tie, wearing it conspicuously attached to the 
new collar, strolled up to the proprietor of this 
same haberdashery, and proposed that he take 
out a blanket bond on all his employees—“be- 
cause, you know, some of them are crooked, 
and all will stand watching.” 

The proprietor rejected the proposal. Tle 
was astounded, he said, that anyone should be 
so carried away by the desire to get business 
as to make such a statement. Practically all 
of his clerks he knew personally. Some of 
them had with many He 
would as soon trust these old employees as he 


been him years. 
would members of his own family. 
“Perhaps,” admitted the young man. “But 
consider the situation: Here you have prob+ 
ably a hundred and 


whom, it is likely, consider themselves inade- 


men women, most of 
quately paid, many with tastes far beyond their 
They 


goods, selling them to opulent and fashionable 


means to indulge. handle expensive 
customers—and all this goes on more or less 
away from the eyes of the boss. Your goods 
and thousands of dollars of your money pass 
through their hands every year. You can’t 
watch everything. What you need is to bond 
your men, all of them, with a blanket bond. 
What for? Will a bond catch a thief? Of 
course not! Then what's the good of a bond? 
First of all, Moral Effect. There’s lots more 
fo it than that, but first of all, Woral Effect.” 
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He paused until the proprietor had had his 
then pointed suddenly to the floor 
below. “Look! Do think that 
faced chap in the checked suit down there in 
Aisle C would have slipped my dollar—your 
dollar—insto his own pocket yesterday if he’d 
been under bond in a large and strong surety 


laugh ; 


you sallow- 


Hle’d have been afraid 
The man under bond is 
thought. 


company? No, sir! 
to take the chance. 

inclined to take the 
That dollar of mine would have followed the 


sober second 
others over your trolley to the cashier’s cage. 
And how many of your dollars, money and 
property, do you think are similarly diverted 
in a year’s time? I don’t know, but I will say 
this was my first experiment in your shop, and 
I landed.” 

Ultimately, | am glad to relate, he landed 
again—a choice piece of business. 


Wuy Employers BONDED 


ARE 


The incident is told, not as an example of 
somewhat bizarre salesmanship, but as _illus- 
trating the thought of modern business as to 
one phase of the fidelity bond. Merchants 
bond their employees not only to secure them- 
selves in case of embezzlement, but larzely for 
the preventive effect of the bond. In every 
large establishment there is, as the young man 
indicated, pretty sure to be a percentage who 
have already succumbed to the lure of petty 
graft. Waste is a horrid thing in a_ well- 
managed establishment, but infinitely worse, 
because of its corrosive moral effect, are the 
daily peculations by employees of unnumbered 
trifles. 
thievery, to brace up morally the whole estab- 
lishment, and make each man and woman feel 


To combat this contemptible form of 


personal responsibility for the scrupulous ex- 
actness with which the distinction is made he- 


‘ : Ges. ; e 
tween mine and thine, the fidelity bond is used 


with excellent results. 

Innumerable instances exist of the salutary 
effect on employees of them under 
hond. <A large wholesale grocery company in 
the Middle West force, from 
executives to bond. A 
schedule or blanket form is used, a single in- 
strument, with the names of every person on 
the payroll and the amount for which each is 
bonded. As enter or leave the 
company’s service, names are added or taken 
from the schedule, scrupulous care being taken 
that none shall be omitted. 


placing 


entire 
under 


has its 


office boys, 


employees 


unaccounted for. 


For years before this policy was adopted the 
company had suffered from an amazing 
shrinkage of small articles. Office boys and 
clerks made away with stamps. Truckers and 
others carried away canned goods, soaps and 
matches in their dinner pails. Traveling 
salesmen were prone to pad their expense ac- 
counts unduly. 

The bond once reduced 
losses below any previous record, besides reim- 
bursing the several embezzle- 
ments of money in considerable amounts. 


scheme at these 


company for 


\gain, a manufacturer of soaps was an- 
noyed by his employees, who carried off 


enough soap to supply their families, and re- 
garded it as one of the perquisites of their 
employment. For years this practice, estab- 
lished by long usage, continued. There seemed 
no way of putting an end to it, and the man- 
agement accepted it as a necessary evil. 

l‘inally, one of the younger executives was 
permitted to try the effect of the bonding idea. 
very worker in the plant was required to 
make out an application, give references and 
previous employment. The impression made 
was instant and profound, and the thefts of 
soap fell off very materially. 

Let us, however, have no misunderstandings 
as to what a fidelity bond guarantees. It will 
not reimburse you for a loss unless you can 
show. reasonably that it was caused by the 
dishonesty of an employee named in the bond, 
and during the time the bond was in force. It 
is not sufficient in order to establish a claim 
merely to show that at the end of a period 
certain of your goods or your moneys are 
You must prove who made 
off with your property, that the act was dis- 
honest and by a bonded employee. 

How deeply it affects some men to be placed 
under a large bond is amusingly illustrated by 
a personal experience. I recall the exaspera- 
tion I felt several years ago over a certain 
officer of the Government sent out as disburs- 
ing agent to take care of expenditures in a 
large logging job I was engaged in. He had 
for many years occupied a humble post as 
clerk in a remote Indian agency, and when 
promoted had been placed under a $100,000 
bond. The responsibilities of his position, the 
scrupulous exactness and impeccable honesty 
with which he felt he must perform his duties, 
down. From a rather easy- 


weighed him 


ing disposition he developed extreme hauteur. 


re 
ZO 
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The haunting horror of doing something ir- 
regular, something for which the bonding com- 
pany would hold him liable, was ever on his 
mind, and it was next to impossible to get 
money out of him. He was the sublime tight- 
wad of my experience—the apotheosis of the 
human screw. The facility with which he 
answered my desperate demands for money to 
meet the payroll by quoting -the regulations of 
the Treasury Department was the triumph of 
the mind enmeshed in red tape. He kept me 
telegraphing Washington constantly to get 
money enough to pay our loggers, and every 
time he signed a check | am sure it gave him 
acute physical pain. 


EFFECT OF THE BOND ON THE RouGH MIND 


But the effect of a bond on the rough, un- 
tutored mind is even more pronounced. 
Rashly, we tried the experiment of bonding 
our logging foremen, and wonderful were the 
results obtained. The mental, anguish they 
went through in discussing on paper their per- 
sonal habits was pitiable. I¢ven to own up to 
the use of tobacco gave some of *them a 
wrench, but when it came to alcohol, that 
made them all sweat. For to describe, with a 
nicety that would not incriminate, their oc- 
casional lapses into liquor was beyond most 
of them. When, however, they came to the 
questions regarding their matrimonial state, 
they became even more confused. One dis- 


reputable old lumberjack, answering the query . 


whether he was married, wrote with literal 
and phonetic exactness, “Okashunly.” 

They had a childlike dread of that business 
of being bonded, and would come into my 
office and ask whether the surety company 
would hold them responsible for the loss of an 

axe or peavy, and might an occasional lapse 
‘jn town be construed as a claim under the 
bond? There you might see the bond idea 
working in virgin soil. 

The dread of being turned over to the surety 
company for prosecution is not only a deter- 
rent to dishonest acts, but often serves as a 
lever in forcing restitution. A peculiar case 
of this sort recently came into my experience. 
A line yard concern, operating country lumber 
yards in the Middle West, had a local manager 
go short a considerable sum. The proprietor 
of the concern, together with his auditor, 
dropped in a day or two later, and informed 
the fellow that they had become aware of his 
shortage. It was suggested that he make good 
the amount stolen at once and they would talk 
terms later. 

At first he denied the charge, with a show 
of bluster, and resigned on the spot. Being 
confronted with the proofs, however (and 
they were precise, detinite, conclusive), he fell 
into an attitude of complete, cynical indiffer- 
ence. He was silent as a sepulchre. Pensive 
with thought, he perched in a window seat and 
picked his teeth with a match, making no 
answer to his employer’s demands. 

Sut the very profundity of his pose had 
something menacing in it. The owner of the 
yard, a shrewd judge of men, stopped to con- 
sider. Here was a man occupying a responsi- 
hle position in a little town where he had 


grown up. He was aman of substance, a man 
of family, with sons and daughters at school. 
And here comes a foreign corporation, with 
its head office in the city, discharging peremp- 
torily this old citizen; arresting him; calling 
him a thief; trying to put him in jail. Proofs 
of dishonesty? What were they as against 
the unreasoning response of personal sym- 
pathy and local sentiment. Where would the 
town stand as between the foreign corpora- 
tion and “our esteemed citizen and friend, 
John Ilenry Johnson?” 

Most important of all, where would the 
farmers and local merchants go for their next 
bill of lumber? Competition for business was 
exceedingly keen in the town, there being a 
group of rival yards. Evidently here was no 
simple embezzlement, to be dealt with strictly 
according to law, but a cunning, well-consid- 
ered plan not only to steal, but to get off scot- 
free with the goods. There must be some other 
means than threats of prosecution. 

And with the thought came swift inspiration. 

“Hawkins,” said the boss, “allow me to look 
at that bond on Johnson for a moment.” 

From his inside pocket the auditor drew 
forth a formidable document, crossed by 
numerous red lines, signed and countersigned, 
and emblazoned by a great gold seal. Spread- 
ing it out, he passed it in impressive silence 
over to his employer. The latter adjusted his 
spectacles and fell to reading it. In the little 
office nothing was heard for several minutes 
but the crackling of the stiff parchment paper 
and the buzzing of innumerable flies on the 
windows. 

Johnson, picking and sucking at his teeth, 
stirred uneasily on the window seat. The boss, 
utterly absorbed in the document, read on. 
Presently he looked up, and motioned to the 
auditor, who tiptoed over and examined a 
paragraph indicated by the boss’ stubby finger. 
They looked at one another. Both nodded 
affirmatively, conclusively. 

The boss rose, folded the document, and put 
it in his pocket. “Mr. Johnson,” he said, “I 
will ask you to remain here until I can use the 
long-distance wire.” 

For the first time the embezzler gave flick- 
ering signs of almost human intelligence. He 
spit the toothpick out on the floor, and wiped 
his forehead. “I gotta go now, sir,” he as- 
sured his employer. “I gotta—see my wife.” 

“Mir. Johnson, I want to say it would be best 
for you to wait. Mr. Hawkins will keep you 
company until T return.” 

Johnson swallowed several times, then burst 


“out with the agonized, pent-up question, 


“Whatcha goin’ to do?” 

“To!” roared the boss, slapping the pocket 
in which the bond reposed, “I’m going to turn 
you over to the bonding company, of course.” 


Wuat A THreat Broucut FortH 


Before his train left that afternoon he had 
recovered a large part of his shortage and 
taken notes, well secured, for the balance. 
That threat of turning the embezzler over to 
the bonding company had accomplished in- 
stantly what he himself had, unaided, been 
unable to accomplish. The owner of the lum- 
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ber yard was a vulnerable human being, with 
a valuable local business at which one might 
strike back until one obtained peace terms. 
But the bonding company was an impersonal 
thing, an impalpable force, with which one 
could not contend. With its millions behind 
it, and its experience in dealing with such 
cases, the bonding company could so easily 
reach out and crush one. And, quite over- 
come by the fancy. Johnson surrendered. 

The decision of an old business house to 
place its men under bond is not easily taken, 
for often difficulties and embarrassments are 
encountered. The old boss often hesitates to 
ask the old employees to give him a bond. 
3ut to omit some employees and include others 
in similar positions is equally embarrassing. 
Generally, one of two courses is adopted. 
Kither bonds are required of all employees 
alike, regardless of time of service, or simply 
of employees just entering into their employ- 
ment. 


BoNDING REVEALS PAst History 


The taking out of bonds on employees fre- 
quently develops surprises. Recently a large 
wholesale furniture concern, after a business 
career of many years, during which not one of 
its employees had ever been required to give 
bond, decided to take out a schedule in which 
every man in the company’s employ should be 
listed. The manager went over the matter 
with his head clerk, discussing details, and re- 
ceived from him some excellent suggestions. 
Applications were placed in the hands of the 
men. The head clerk carefully explained to 
each the reasons why the new policy had been 
adopted, and instructed him how the papers 
should be filled out. The applications were 
gathered in and sent to the bonding company. 
and in due course the schedule was received. 

In checking the names over, however, the 
manager noticed an omission. It was the 
name of the head clerk. He called him in, an 
elderly man, and pointed out the oversight. 
suggesting that he complete the list by sending 
in his name at once, and rallying him on his 
oversight. The head clerk nodded and went 
out, and the manager, feeling assured that the 
matter would now he attended to, forgot it 
completely. 

A year went by. The surety company, in 
renewing the schedule, asked for a revised list 
of employees, and the manager again went 
over the old bond, checking off old names and 
adding recent new ones. Presently he noticed 
that the name of his head clerk was still 
missing from the bond. Puzzled, he called 
him in and asked the reason. For the first 
time he noticed that the man had failed rap- 
idly... He looked old and ill. 

The head clerk mumbled an apology for this 
second omission, and withdrew. A few min- 
utes later the manager found a resignation on 
his desk, and the head clerk gone. His ac- 
counts were gone over, but were in perfect 
condition. The facts. which came out later. 
were that this trusted employee, who had 
served with scrupulous integrity for so many 
years, had been an embezzler from his pre- 
vious employer. and had served a brief term 
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in the penitentiary. He knew that the surety 
company, with its means of delving into the 
past, would discover his record and refuse to 
issue a bond on him, and rather than risk dis- 
covery he preferred to look for another job. 
It is hardly necessary to relate that he was 
sent for, and with the facts before him the 
manager insisted on furnishing personal in- 
demnity to the bonding company, thus secur- 
ing the inclusion of his name on the schedule. 


DISLOCATES HIS ELBOW AT WILL 

A young man with many names is being 
held in Brooklyn on a charge of beating a trac- 
tion company there by means of a new appli- 
cation of an old device, that of voluntarily dis- 
locating his elbow joint. Proceedings against 
him are to be instituted by the district attorney 
of Kings county. The particular charge on 
which he is held is that of obtaining $200 from 
the local transportation company in settlement 
of a claim for damages for a dislocated right 
elbow. He fell on an elevated road platform, 
and an examination by company physicians 
disclosed a dislocated elbow, and he had little 
trouble in collecting the $200. Now it turns 
out he has made similar collections from 
several other. companies, and that, as a result 
of injuries in his youth to this member, he is 
able to dislocate the joint at will. Among his 
victims appears the name of a well-known 


. . . . . * 
accident company which paid him $500 in good 


faith for an alleged injury sustained by him 
while working on an estate on Long Island 


HONESTY IN BUSINESS 

There are a great many companies using the 
Towner Rate Manual for quoting surety rates. 
Occasionally information is communicated to 
this company to the effect that some company 
(known to be a subscriber to the Towner Rates) 
is making a lower quotation than those in the 
Towner Manual. We are occasionally asked by 
our agents to ‘‘meet’’ such rates, and we have 
invariably replied that any company that is a 
subscriber to Towner rates, and yet quotes rates 
that are lower, is dishonest. If any company by 
so queting dishonestly treats other companies 
that offer other concessions not provided in the 
Towner Manual, then you may expect that it 
will treat its customers dishonestly in one way 
or in another, probably by Wdishonstly settling 
claims. Therefore, you should never hesitate to 
say to present or prospective customers, when- 
ever you are facing such a situation, that any 
company which will treat the National Surety 
Company and the other companies in a dishonest 
way as above indicated will surely dishonestly 
treat the assured. 

In our experience in the surety bonding and 
burglary insurance business (the former cover- 
ing a period of nearly twenty-five years) we 
have learned to know that burglars and thieves 
never discriminate; it makes no difference to 
them from whom they steal, just so long as they 
continue their nefarious game without ap- 
prehension by the authorities, and so it is with 
companies;—if any company using the Towner 
Rates will steal business from us by cutting 
rates, then we have not the slightest hesitation 
in saying that the same company or companies 
would steal from the employer were it to their 
advantage to do so. 

By putting this proposition squarely up to the 
employer in all such instances, it will show the 
employer what long chances they are taking 
with any company that is so dishonestly man- 
aged, and, not in many cases will you lose the 
business with honestly managed concerns—if 
they find that a company is dishonest in one 
respect they are ready to recognize that it 
might be dishonest in others. The American 
people demand that a company guaranteeing the 
honesty of others must be honest itself.—Na- 
tional Surety News. 








KNOWING ONE’S BUSINESS 


_———— 


And How this Information Benefits the 
Casualty Man 





MANY AGENTS’ WISDOM SUPERFICIAL 


How a Live Wire Succeeded Where Another 
Could Not, and Its Results 


It is a rather stale truism in every business, 
that of insurance, in its various branches, 
Leing no exception, that it is the man who 
knows his business from top to bottom who 
gets there; notwithstanding which many 
casualty agents, as well as others, content 
themselves with a sadly superficial knowledge 
of the essentials of their line, as a result of 
which they frequently find themselves unable 
to land desirable new connections, on the one 
hand, and holding the bag after the escape of 
old clients on the other. 

An instance of the latter sort. which at the 
same time indicates beautifully the value of 
accurate knowledge of how to handle business 
on the part of a casualty man, happened not 
long ago in a busy Southern city, where the 
competition is at least as hot as it is anywhere 
else, but where the man who knows finds the 
xoing just as good as he does everywhere. 

The business involved was that of a large 
wholesale establishment, which employed a 
good many people, operated several wagons 
and teams, as well as a freight and a passenger 
elevator, and hence had considerable use for 
liability insurance. The company therefore 
carried a policy in a very good company, and 
felt secure in the knowledge that it was pro- 
tected from direct damage from any of the 
multitudinous accidents which might befall 
employees or strangers within its gates. 

With the same snug feeling of security it 
proceeded to construct a handsome new front 
to its place of business, including a very mas- 
sive structural steel frame marquee over the 
entrance, with several other changes. As peo- 
ple were constantly passing, and the work in- 
volved handling some very heavy beams, it 
might have been called dangerous; but with its 
liability insurance policy in the safe the com- 
pany considered itself secure. 


IGNORANT OF CASUALTY INSURANCE 


Now, that policy had been written by a 
friend of the president of the company, and a 
man who had brought a good deal of business 
to the house. As stated, his company was a 
good one, and there was no particular reason, 
apparently, why he shouldn’t have the business, 
and every reason why he should; accordingly, 
he got it. The fact that he was not an ex- 
clusive casualty man, specializing rather in fire 
insurance, cut no figure in the matter; the 
president did not see any reason why it should, 
and neither did the agent who placed the 
business. 

As it subsequently developed, however, this 
fact was rather pertinent—not because there is 
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any good reason why a man cannot handk 
several lines of insurance, but because this par- 
ticular agent did not handle any casualty busi- 
ness to amount to anything, and. therefore, 
night have been called ignorant of a good 
many phases of that line of insurance; a fact 
which resulted in his fall in this particular 
case. 

A brisk young agent, who had had his eye 
on this particular piece of business for some 
time, noted the work which was going on in 
front of the wholesaler’s establishment, and, 
being a man who, unlike the other, specialized 
on casualty work, and knew it from top ta 
bottom and upside down, as far as a man 
may, it occurred to him to drop in to shake 
hands with the president of the concern and 
propound a few pertintent questions. 

One of these was something like this: 

“By the way, Mr. Johnson”—very casually 
“IT suppose you have an extension permit on 
your liability policy covering this work you're 
doing ?” 

“Why, no!” returned the president, at once 
interested. “I don’t even know what such a 
thing is. Do I need it?” 

“You need it if you expect to be protected 
under your policy for any accident that occurs 
on account of that work, certainly,” promptly 
returned the live agent. 

“What will it cost?” asked Johnson, anx- 
iously. 

The agent told him, and, of course, it wasn't 
enough to make it worth the company’s while 
to be without it; consequently he wrote a small 
policy covering the work, and, as his good luck 
would have it, the very next day there was an 
accident in which a passer-by was injured by 
a brick falling from an upper story. 


THe Live Acent’s Work 


Promptly the live agent dropped in to see 
President Johnson, it being very close to what 
he judged to be the psychological moment for 
a frontal attack. 

“Now, look here, Mr. Johnson,” he said, 
with the freedom of a man who knows where 
he stands, “if I hadn’t come in and put you 
right on this matter, that litle accident would 
have cost you several hundred dollars, which 
iny company will now pay for you under your 
policy. There isn’t much question about that, 
is there?” 

“Not a bit of it,” agreed the president, 
heartily. 

“Of course, I don’t bring you any big bunch 
of business or anything of that sort,” con- 
tinued the agent; “but I think I deserve some- 
thing of you, don’t 1?” 

The president of the company hadn’t a doubt 
of it, and said so. 

“Well, I want your business,” said the agent 
“And you will at least have the satisfaction of 
knowing that it’s well taken care of, and that 
your interests will be protected at all times. 
You'll have the policy you think you have, in- 
stead of the one an incompetent agent might 
place in your hands.” 

And, of course, he landed the business. And 
the agent who had been handling it was in- 
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dignant and amazed until, on demand, he re- 
ceived an explanation from his friend Johnson. 
Then he saw the point, which was not so very 
obscure, and he decided, somewhat late, it is 
true, that it might be well for him to look a 
little more closely into the liability business if 
he wanted to keep on handling it. If he keeps 
this resolve he may, in time, learn to protect 
his business, and even to grab a little from 
others who are lax in their care of their trust- 


ing clients. 


COMPENSATION INSURANCE IN 
MASSACHUSETTS 

The annual report of the Insurance Commis- 
sioner Hardison of Massachusetts contains an 
interesting table, showing the experience of 
each company transacting compensation busi- 
ness in Massachusetts. It is presented herewith 
as fitly supplementing the article on liability 
insurance and workmen’s compensation in the 
life and casualty volume of The Insurance Year 
Book, 1914-1915, prepared by E. W. De Leon, 
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president Casualty Company of America. 
Mr. Hardison explains the table as follows: 
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tion, the Insurance Department believes that the 
income on present rates will be sufficient to pay 


i : ; : losses on the increased benefit scale and pro- 
fhe following tables are compiled from re- vide for reasonable expenses and profits. 


turns made to the Massachusetts Insurance De- 
partment by the companies transacting a work- 
men’s compensation insurance business in Mas- 
sachusetts. They take into account only those 


BEWARE OF THE REBATER 
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workmen’s compensation business in Massachu- ware of the rebater—he is your enemy in dis- 
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present lower rates will be reasonable to meet your 
the higher benefits. As to the business taken as you trust yourself to such a company ?—National 
a whole, that is, as if it were a single classifica- Surety News. 
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General Offices 
First National Bank Building 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Surplus to Policyholders over $600,000.00 
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veloping your territory. 
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Direct Agency Contracts to men of 


Special agents to assist you in de- 
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BRITISH ACCIDENT REPORT 


Shows Increase in Casualties for 1913 





SIXTEEN KILLED IN BIGGEST WRECK 


Board of Trade’s Annual Statement Delayed Be- 
cause of the War 
(From Our London Correspondent) 

Making its appearance somewhat later in the 
year than usual—a circumstance probably at- 
tributable to the disturbing influence of the 
great war now raging—the annual General Re- 
port to the Board of Trade upon accidents 
occurring on the railways of the United King- 
dom is, for 1913, more interesting even than 
usual owing to the unfortunate increase in the 
number of casualties. Several disasters of 
first-rate importance were sustained, the worst 
being, apparently, that between two passenger 
trains at Aisgill, by which sixteen passengers 
were killed and thirty-eight injured, although 
there were other accidents in which the num- 
ber of injured was considerably larger but 
the death roll less heavy. 

The total route length of the railways at the 
end of the year was 23,718 miles, compared 
with 23,441 at the end of 1912. The greater 
portion of this mileage consisted of two or 
more lines of rails, and the total track mileage 
was 40,689 without sidings and 55,438 with 
sidings. The total number of miles run by 
engines was 628 millions (train miles 435 mil- 
lions, compared with a preceding 412 millions, 
shunting 138, other 55), while the quantity of 
goods conveyed was 372 million tons. 

Following the usual form the accidents are 
grouped under three main heads, viz.: (1) 
Train accidents; (2) accidents caused by the 
movement of trains-and railway vehicles, ex- 
clusive of train accidents, and (3) accidents on 
railway premises not due to train accidents or 
to the movement of trains and railway vehicles. 
They are further subdivided according as they 
relate to: (a) passengers; (b) servants, and 
(c) other persons. By accidents in which the 
running of trains or the movement of railway 
vehicles was concerned the number of persons 
(of the thrée classes mentioned) killed during 


Passengers: 
From accidents to trains, rolling-stock, permanent way, etc 
By accidents from other causes... . . 

Servants of C ompanies or Contrac ‘tors.* 
From accidents to trains, rolling stock, permanent way, etc 
By accidents from other causes. . 

Other Persons: 

From accidents to trains, etc... 
At level crossings........... ‘ 
Trespassers (including suicides)... . . 


Persons on business at stations. etc., and others not included above 


Total. . 


, 


* Of contractors’ servants 9 were killed and 26 injured. 


1913 was 1131, and the number injured 
amounted to 9054. 
The table given above shows that the year 


was a disastrous one. 


PASSENGERS 
The average annual numbers of passengers 
reported as killed or injured by train accidents, 
and the average numbers of passenger journeys 
for periods from 1875 onwards are thus set 
out: 


' Number of 
Passenger 
Journeys 

(Exclusive of 


Number of Passengers 
Killed and Injured in 
Train Accidents 


YEAR. Journeys by 
Season-ticket 

killed Injured Holders).* 

Millions, 
1875-1884 (average) 28 915 598.4 
[885-1894 21 600 798.6 
1895-1904 { 12 581 1,100.7 
1905-1912 22 562 1,271.2 
1913 33 723 1,452.74 


*Pass engers making through journeys are counted on eat h 
company ’s line The number of journeys without duplication 
as, in 1913, 1,228.3 millions, no corresponding figures e xisting 
for previous years. Calculated upon an annual basis the num 
ber of season tickets issued in 1913 was about 595,000. 
Journeys made by holders of workmen’s weekly ticket 
included for the first time 


In the eight years which ended with 1912 
one passenger was killed on the average in 
37,800,000 journeys and one injured in 
44,000,000 killed 


every 
2,300,000, against one in 
aud one in 2,000,000 injured in 1913. 

The average annual numbers of passengers 
killed or injured by accidents in connection 
with the movement of trains and railway ve- 
hicles, exclusive of and the 


every 


“train accidents,” 


INCREASE OR 
TOTAL FoR DECREASE ON 
1913. 1912. } 


AVERAGE FOR 
1902-1911. 


Killed. | Injured. | Killed 


é r ‘ 
Injured. | Killed. |Injured. 





33 723 | + 13 + 41 19 585 
110 2,224 | + 20 + 78 105 2,077 
8 | 145 +t 2] - 9} 9 138 

414 5,608 + 77 + 200 401 4,405 
3 ; 1 | 1 10 

64 | 46 5 + 14 |} 65 33 
458 | 132 + § | 447 127 
44 | 173 + 13 + 27 39 133 





| 1,131 | 9,054 +120 +355 1,086 7,508 


number of passenger journeys over 
periods dating back to 1875, are as follows: 


average 


| 

| T 

| Number of 
Passenger 

Journeys, Ex- 


YEAR Killed Injured. | cluding Sea- 

son Tickets.* 
Millions 
1875-1884 (average) 105 703 598.4 
1885-1894. 97 771 798.6 
1895-1904 116 1,501 1,100.7 
1905-1912 | 98 2,132 1,271.2 
1913 110 2,224 1,452.7 


| 
! 


*See notes to preceding table 


Thus in 1913, it is pointed out, one passenger 
was killed in every 13,200,00 journeys, and one 
injured in every 653,000 journeys, compared 
with one in 13,000,000 killed and one in 596,- 
coo injured, the averages for the previous eight 
years. Many of these accidents, it is men- 
tioned, are due to want of care on the part of 
the passengers themselves, 


SERVANTS 
The average number of servants of railway 
companies killed and injured by train accidents 
and the average train mileage over periods 
dating back to 1875 are: 


Prain 

YEAR. Killed Injured Mileage 

mn (Millions) 
1875-1884 (average) 19 154 238.2 
1885-1894..... Le] 101 304.9 
1895-1904... Ae 11 139 382.8 
1905-1912. . 9 145 418.5 
| re ere ; of 145 435.3 
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The proportion of servants of different 
grades engaged in the running of trains killed 
or injured by train accidents during 1913 was: 


. 


CLASS OF SERVANT. 


Engine drivers.......... big gn ahah aS Ure CARTES | 


a eee na ste 
Guards (goods) and brakemen..... , 
Guards (passenger)........ 


Total. . 


a large number of accidents unconnected with 
railway working, but reported in accordance 
with the act of 1871. These accounted for the 








| Number | Number of Killed and Proportion to the Number 

| Employed | — Injured in 1913. Employed. 

| on 31st =e 

| December,| | 6 | : 

| 1913. | Killed. | Injured. Killed. | Injured. 

| | 

Priors Ses Rien Seer _ 
29,869 | 2 35 1 in 14,934 lin 853 

| 27,343 1 22 1 in 27,343 | 1 in 1,243 

| 16,588 | 1 | 48 1 in 16,588 | lin 346 

| 8,427 | 3 | 16 1 in 2,809 | lin 527 

——— 1. - “| — —— | — a eee | a — -_—— 

| 82,227 yf | 121 1 in 11,747 | lin 680 

| | | | 








{n addition, 1 railway servant was killed and 24 injured who were not ordinarily employed in the work of running trains. 


The average number of railway servants 
killed and injured in accidents connected with 
the movement of trains and -railway vehicles 
(excluding train accidents) and the numbers 
approximately employed for periods from 1875 
are returned as below: 





| Approximate 
Number of 
YEAR. Killed. | Injured. Servants 
Employed. 
1875-1884 (average). . .| 560 2,267 291,143 
1885-1894............. | 440 | 2,448 367,146 
1895-1904............. 457 3,822 530,692 
1905-1912............ 373 4,758 606,700 
Se eres 405 | = 5,582 643,135 





With reference to the above it is pointed 
out that an order of the Board of Trade of 
December 21, 1906, required non-fatal acci- 
dents to be reported whenever they caused 
absence from work for a whole day, instead 
of absence preventing five hours’ work on any 
of the next three days, which alteration caused 
a large apparent increase in the number of 
non-fatal accidents in 1907 and later years. 

Finally, a very interesting table shows, for 
1913, a classification of certain occupations, 
with the killed and injured in accidents (other 
than train accidents) .in which the movement 
of trains and railway vehicles was concerned: 


death of sixty-three persons (seven passengers, 
forty-one servants and fifteen other persons) 
and the injury of 24,742 persons (694 pas- 
sengers, 23,494 servants, and 554 other per- 
sons), included in which are three servants of 
contractors killed and 161 injured. 


DAILY PAPERS AS AIDS TO AGENTS 


How many accident men realize what an im- 
portant asset they have in the newspapers? 
By this is not meant that the daily press is a 
place for expensive displays of companies’ ad- 
vertisements. While it may be that, it is an- 
other function of the paper that furnishes so 
large a field fcr work to accident insurance 
salesmen. 

Agents, in order to keep abreasi of the times, 
must be well informed, not only ot ile happen- 
ings of their particular communities but v1 ihe 
This can only be acquired 
by reading the newspapers. And while the 
agent is absorbing the news of the world, what 
is easier than to read all the news columns of 
the paper, which are always sure to include 
stories of collisions, wrecks, explosions and 
other disasters in which persons are injured 
Especially is this true of the 


world in general. 


or lives lost? 














Number of 
Servants of Average Proportion 
Numbers Railway Proportion to the for 10 Years 
Employed Companies Number Employed. ending with 1912. 
; : on 31st Killed and 
CLASS OF SERVANTS. December,| Injured in 1913. 
1913. oo 
Killed. | Injured. Killed. Injured. Killed. Injured. 
Engine drivers. . . Sdn sigleeaeet ak 29,869 25 514 | lin 1,195 |} lin 58] tin 1,526 1 in 68 
Firemen............- Sign tah bod 5 Ree ah 27,343 21 788 | lin 1,302 | lin 35 {| Lin 1,489 | lin 43 
Guards (goods) and brakemen...... ery 16,588 30 973 | lin 553} 1in 17] Lin 492! Lin 19 
Guards (passenger)......... Pe ON Gee 8,427 9 113 | lin 936] lin 75 | tin 1,459 | 1 in 67 
Permanent-way men....................-.5- 52,157 85 180 | Lin 618 | 1 in 292 |\, in 753 | 4 in agg 
Laborers (permanent-way).................5- 19,427 10 58 | Lin 1,943 | 1 in 335 |j : 
PONE MOMMEER).. 5 aoe once caenes ceed sie’ 53,780 16 118 | 1 in 3,361 | 1 in 456 | Ll in 1,468 | 1 in 372 
Porters........ ERIE seep e nile 61,648 54 644 | Lin 1,142 |-1lin 96} 1 in 1,277 11 in 96 
REE ROL EME 9. 15,095 34 1,003 | lin’ 444] 1in 15|1in 406) 1 in 16 

















ACCIDENTS ON RAILWAY PREMISES 


The foregoing figures are confined to acci- 
dents caused by the running of trains and the 
movement of railway vehicles, and may, there- 
fore, as the report points out, be properly 
called railway accidents, inasmuch as they are 
incidental to railway working. In addition, 
however, there occurred on railway premises 


Monday papers, in which appear so many tales 
of automobile accidents. 

Just a glance at the news columns is enough 
to convince the agent that there is need in the 
community for his particular line of accident 
insurance. With that conviction firm on his 


mind it should not be difficult for him to trans- 
fer his emotions to the minds of prospects. 


Thursday 


ELBOW WRIGGLER SENTENCED 


_——. 


Gets from Two and One-Half to Four 
Years in Sing Sing 


There appeared in the last Casualty Supple- 
ment of THE Spectator the story of a man 
who, through the peculiar power of being able 
to wriggle his elbow at will, had defrauded 
many employers and public carriers of money. 

It is now possible to report, however, that 
this person, whose every wriggle brought him 
from $200 to $500—Irederick J. Martin by 
name— was sentenced last week to from two 
and one-half to four years in Sing Sing, 

When Martin was a small boy he had a fall 
from a swing which saved him much work and 
brought much money. At that time he dislo- 
cated his shoulder, and ever since has been 
able to do the same thing simply by jerking 
his elbow, for the shoulder remained loose. 
Three years ago he first came into the lime- 
light when he fell from a Sixth avenue build- 
ing; that drop was worth just $300 to Martin, 
whose employer gave him that amount to cover 
his “injury.” Later he found work in the 
Lexington avenue subway, but, probably de- 
ciding that it was too hard, he got his elbow in 
good form and took a $225 spill. Next he in- 
vaded suburban Long Island, where a tumble 
on an estate brought him $500 from a well- 
known accident company. In search of amuse- 
ment Martin entered a Fourteenth street 
theater, but slipped from the chair $500 worth. 
But it was the peaceful city of Philadelphia 
that really caused his downfall, for a fall in 
that city’s subway brought no golden dollars 
but instead an indictment for perjury. Rofore 
he could be tried, however, he was taken back 
to Brooklyn and convicted of trying to make 
himself $200 richer by a fall on an elevated 
station. 


PECULIAR COMPENSATION’ CASE 


The Clerkenwell County Court House in 
London, England, was the scene of a trial re- 
cently in which an interesting compensation 
point was raised by the war, says The Chron- 
icle. Counsel for the employers of an injured 
German mechanic said he had been awarded £1 
a week. Then the question was brought up— 
can he, a German subject, have his compensa- 
tion continued now that war is on? His at- 
torney said the German was not a naturalized 
British subject, but was registered as an alien. 
The opponents took the position that he was 
an alien enemy and consequently not entitled 
to compensation. 

It was a pure point of law and the Treasury 
believed there was nothing to prohibit pay- 
ment. The judge held that he was a registered 
German, allowed to live in England undef 
restrictions, and that it would be inconsistent 
with the principles of justice to say he had no 
rights under the English law. He felt he must 
hold that the workman should be allowed to 
enforce proceedings under the compensation 
act. 
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FARMERS AS PROSPECTS 


A Great Chance for the Energetic 
Casualty Salesman 





RURAL FIELD YIELDS SPLENDID RESULTS 





Progressive Men Ready Converts to Insurance— 
Excepted from Compensation Laws, They are 
Doubly Valuable 


Why isn’t this a good time to push casualty 
insurance sales among the farmers? 

The answer is: “This is the very time.” 

When you speak of State compensation acts 
you except those engaged in agricultural pur- 
suits. Again, when you speak of the “general 
business depression incident to the war in 
Europe,” the farmer is excepted, because he 
was the first to extract his profit from the 
situation. Here there is one exception—the 
Southern farmers who raise cotton—and not 
as large a proportion as hard put as some peo- 
ple say. Generally—East, West, North and 
South—the farmer is prosperous and buying 
automobiles. 


FARMER THE Best MAN TO SELL 

The best man to sell to is the man who has 
money. Now that man is the farmer. His 
wheat, -unless he unloaded it early, brought 
him more than he remembers ever having got 
for it. His corn is away up and his hay and 
prices on stock are excellent. The farmer is 
prosperous this year, and the agricultural sec- 
tions of the country are thriving, while the 
industrial sections have been talking hard times 
and tight money. When the city “prospects” 
p ter out and lose their jobs, and when it 
seems that the town has been Uioroughly gone 
over with a fine-toothed casualty comb, a good 
proposition would be to push the farm business, 
to cultivate the rural field, as it were. 

Life is becoming more and more complex 
even for the farmer who is miles from a rail- 
road, just as it has in the cities. The simple 
life of our grandfathers, our fathers, and even 
of our own boyhood days down on the farm, 
is gone. The average farmer has much more 
machinery to operate, manipulate and run, or 
whatever and however the process may be 
described, than any operative in the factory 
towns. His chances for suffering injuries are 
much greater, probably, man for man,.so far 
as his direct connection with machinery is con- 
cerned, than is the case with the urban dweller. 
The very fact that he goes from one machine 
to another, hour after hour and day after 
day, increases the chances against him. 


How To PRESENT THE CASE 

At least that is a fair way to present the case 
to him, and he will have to admit that the 
reasoning is against him. The odds are not so 
great that he is not a good risk and the rates 
are definite. But the facts are that he is com- 
ing to be a machinery operative. He plows 
and harrows with a tractor; he harvests with 
machinery; he runs his corn fodder through ‘a 
silage cutter; he bales his hay; he pumps water 


and saws wood and curries his horses even 
with the aid of a gasolene engine, and when he 
comes to town he rides in an automobile. In- 
deed, if anybody needs accident insurance it 
would seem that the farmer does, and every- 
body knows that the proportion of those who 
carry it is small. 

Sanitation in the country is much better than 
it used to be. All counties have their county 
health officers, or at least all those which could 
possibly interest the casualty insurance sales- 
man. The farmers’ publications, the bulletins 
of the Federal and State agricultural depart- 
ments, the daily papers—many more agencies 
all have done a great deal in educating the 
farmer in ways of health. The mortality sta- 
tistics testify to the forward strides rural com- 
munities have made in this direction. The 
farmer gets sick just as the man in the city 
does, and he needs protection for himself and 
to pay his doctor’s bills just as much as the 
man in town. 

The progressive farmer who makes a busi- 
ness out of his farming will be a ready convert 
to the insurance evangelist. He keeps books on 
his operations. He credits himself with wages 
and charges up insurance and depreciation to 
everything on and about the place. The pro- 
tection that insurance will mean to him he will 
readily appreciate. He is a business man. He 
insures his livestock. He insures his tobacco 
against hail storms, which make sieves out 
of the big, broad leaves. He insures his im- 
provements against fire and tornadoes when 
the rate is not prohibitive.. He and his hired 
man ought and will, if handled as they ought 
to be handled, insure their own efficiency and 
incomes. 





Being excepted in the State compensation 
laws, here is an opportunity for the liability 
man. . The old, patriarchal system persists to a 
greater extent in the country than most people 
in the city think it does. The wages of the 
man who engages himself by the month usu- 
ally go on for a considerable period when he is 
incapacitated by accident or sickness, and the 
farmer himself doubles up on the “chores.” 
This may be due in part to the fact that de- 
sirable labor is hard to get on the farm, and 
the way to keep a good man is to see him 
through his times of misfortune. In cases 
where a man and his wife occupy a tenant 
house, the farmer often has to carry the tenant 
family over the lean times when nothing is 


coming in on account of sickness or on account. 


of accident. 


THE FarMer’s LIABILITY 

Anyway, the employer-employee relations be- 
tween the farmer and his hired hand are much 
the same as those between the factory owner 
and the man who drives his engine. The 
farmer’s liability is probably as great on the 
average as that of the average city employer. 
Where the farmer is responsible the courts are 
as open to the employee as to the employee of 
the street railway company. It is exceedingly 
difficult now to keep good men on the farm. 
If they can go to work in town, where the 
State laws make it obligatory for the employer 
to pay his employee benefits when incapacitated 
and are not assured of such protection on the 
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farms, will it not be increasingly harder to 
keep good men on the farms? It will. Other 
things being equal the farmer who can let it be 
known that he is carrying health and accident 
insurance for his men will get the pick of them. 
He is doing what the factory owner and the 
mine operator are doing for their employees. 
The State requires them to; good business 
should prompt the farmer to. 

Then there is the farmer's automobile. Theo- 
retically every automobile owner carries lia- 
bility insurance, but that is only a theory «in 
the country. Every city casualty man knows 
how easy it is for the prospect or the man 
whose policy is lapsing to put the country 
town insurance man off. He does not have to 
work as hard as the man in the city and he 
simply doesn’t. The automobile, usually, it 
may be admitted, a light car, is becoming in- 
creasingly common in the country. Chances 
of accident may be less on country roads, but 
accidents will happen even there, and the only 
way to be safe is to be pratected. Another 
chance for the casualty man. 


He 1s Harper To REACH 

It is harder, of course, to reach the farmer 
than to reach the city man. He lives farther 
apart. As the Governor of South Carolina said 
to the Governor of North Carolina, so it is a 
“long time between” some farms, and the 
casualty insurance salesman could not ‘do much 
good walking. But there are other ways to 
reach the farmer than by catching him at home. 
These, among other things, are the days of 
farmers’ institutes, when they meet together 
to consider better farming methods, better 
buying and better selling. In States where the 
casualty men are organized, why is it not pos- 
sible for it to be arranged that the farmers 
can hear talks on casualty insurance ? 

Advertising rates in some of the publications 
that reach the farmers are not excessive, and 
there seems little reason why mail-order insur- 
ance could not be worked out with a system 
of verification in the hands of some local agent 
of responsibility. This might be a way to help 
the country preacher, whose material lot is 
proverbially a hard one, to better his “living.” 

All indications point to the farmer as a pro- 
lific source of buyers of casualty insurance. He 
undoubtedly has a need of it, with his gasolene 
engines, his grinding and cutting machinery, 
his hay balers, his rock crushers, his mowing 
machines and his automobiles. He is available 
as a reasonably good risk. Above all he has 
the money right now to pay for his policy. 
He can pay for it now and be assured of pro- 
tection for the coming year. He looks like a 
good bet, and his business seems to be well 
worth making a try for. 


Opens “Safety First’ Show 

Representing Mayor Mitchel, George Mc- 
Aneny, president of the Board of Aldermen of 
New York City, officially opened the Safety 
Exhibit Monday. The show, a notice of which 
appears in another column, is being held in 
the Grand Central Palace. Arthur Williams, 
president of the American Museum of Safety, 
under whose auspices the exposition is given, 
also made an address. 
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COAL MINE INSURANCE 


—_—— 


Casualty Companies Prefer Not to 
Handle It 


SOME ENTER FIELD WITH GREAT CARE 





But Repeated Accidents Have been Disastrous to 
Owners and Companies 


The experience of the casualty insurance 
companies has been that there are some lines 
of business which are not profitable risks for 
liability insurance. Some are extra-hazardous 
in themselves, and others, hazardous inher- 
ently, are rendered still more so by the failure 
of the employer to take advantage of the 
means at his disposal in rendering the risk less. 
The street railway companies in the larger 
cities are risks which are regarded as rather 
undesirable, especially for general liability in- 
surance, by reason of the comparatively large 
number of accidents suffered by the public gen- 
erally, as well as by employees, and these 
might be placed in the class mentioned as 
necessarily hazardous. But the business of 
coal mining is that which has probably, and 
with reason, been regarded as being deserving 
in most cases of relegation to the class of risks 
which it is best not to handle at all. 

The scientifically equipped and carefully- 

safeguarded mines of the Pennsylvania fields 
—and not all even in that State would answer 
this description—are about the only risks 
which, until within a few years, the companies 
have felt themselves justified in taking. It is 
of record that the business of coal mining is 
one of the most hazardous in which men gen- 
erally engage, and in the United States the 
mortality averages much greater than abroad. 
Sut in the more carefully handled mines of 
some of the Pennsylvania districts the death 
list has been reduced to proportions not only 
far below the average for the country at large, 
but below the best records of foreign coun- 
tries. Such mines are, therefore, for this rea- 
son, justly regarded as preferred risks in the 
liability insurance field, compared to the great 
mass of mines not so cared for. 


MINES 


ComMpPANIES’ TABOO ON 


The repeated disasters, resulting in greater 
or less loss of life, were almost as disastrous 
to the companies insuring the operators of the 
mines against loss of this sort as to the owners 
of the mines in which the disasters occurred. 
The mine owners, indeed, suffered consider- 
able damage to their property; but the casualty 
companies which had rashly given them con- 
tracts of insurance against liability arising 
from casualties to the men working in the 
mines incurred liability in painfully large 
amounts. The result of this experience was 
that the mines were at last regarded by many 
companies as taboo as far as insurance against 
the liability of the employers was concerned. 
It is only recently that some of the companies 
have again ventured into this dangerous field, 
and that with extreme caution. 

The question of whether to insure or not to 
insure these risks is still one to be solved by 
the same means as any other similar problem 
in insurance. In a fire risk, the question would 
hardly be whether a policy should be written 
or not, but extra-hazardous conditions would 
mean the imposition of a correspondingly high 
rate, so the principle is really the same. It is 
by inspection of the conditions surrounding 
the risk that the answer is to be learned; and 
where modern methods are used in a coal 
mine, and the danger of accident is thereby 
reduced to the minimum, the risk enters the 
preferred class, at least for that industry, and 
there is really no good reason why the in- 
surance should not be written. 


GOVERNMENTS CO-OPERATING 

In those States where coal mining is an in- 
dustry of any proportions, however, and it is 
only in these that it would be worth while to 
attempt any organized effort to handle the 
business in the way it should be handled, the 
State and the Iederal governments are, in a 
very real sense, co-operating with the mine 
owners, and therefore in a way with the com- 
panies writing liability insurance in prevent- 
ing, as far as possible, the occurrence of acci- 
dents. By frequent inspection of the mines 
themselves, by the promulgation of rules and 
the enactment of laws requiring the most mod- 
ern equipment, and by the education of em- 
ployees in the care necessary in the workings, 
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and in the means of escaping injury, as far as 
possible, when accidents do occur, the gov- 
ernmental agencies are steadily lessening the 
risks of coal mining employment, and thereby 
rendering the business one more susceptible 
of being covered by insurance. 

The State of Kentucky, which is increasing 
its coal production rapidly, fell in line when 
the last Legislature created a department for 
the purpose of inspecting the mines in its ex- 
tensive coal fields, with an adequate force and 
sufficient power to make the inspection effec- 
tive. The knowledge that their mines aré to 
be subjected to a rigid scrutiny by these agents 
of the State, with power to prescribe neces- 
sary equipment for rendering the work less 
dangerous, and enforcing its installation, has 
an obvious tendency toward inducing operators 
to take up the work of improving their prop- 
erties from a safety standpoint of their own 
initiative, and this incentive would be still 
more pronounced if it were generally under- 
stood that liability insurance could be procured 
where proper measures had been taken to 
eliminate the more obvious of the preventable 
dangers. 

Electrical equipment, rendering the use of 
the dangerous open light unnecessary; the 
keeping below ground of as little inflammable 
material as possible; the enforcement of strict 
rules regarding the use of fire in any form in 
the mines, and thorough training of the men 
themselves in the means of keeping discipline 
and observance of the various necessary rules 
at the highest possible point, are among the 
means which are being adopted to cut down 
the loss of life and property in mines. 

And where these means are used, and the 
men are systematically trafned in “first-aid” 
work, as many of the miners of Kentucky, for 
one, are being trained, the inspectors of the 
casualty companies may well consider such a 
risk one that may be written without taking 
too much of a gamble. When a mine has been 
passed by the State inspector, the company’s 
man has part of his work done for him, in that 
he has behind him that much of a guaranty. 
With his own rigid examination, if'no failures 
are found to observe the requirements of 
safety in mining as laid down by sad experi- 
ence, the company should find the business of 
liability insurance in this branch somewhat 
better than it has been. 
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